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No, VI. 
THEIR RELATIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS LIFE—A CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


From the moral, we proceed to the re- 
ligious relations of books and reading. 
The two are very nearly allied, and yet 
each requires to be discussed apart from 
the other. 

Their affinity suggests similar criteria 
in judging of books and similar rules in 
using them. As the law of duty is in its 
very nature supreme, so the sanctions of 
religion are, by their very sacredness, in- 
violable. As what we obey from con- 
science should be obeyed without reserve, 
so what we reverence as divine should be 
worshipped without a rival. True, our 
obedience to conscience must be volun- 
tary, if it is real and rational, and our 
worship must spring from love, if it is 
pure or elevating. Notwithstanding; 
duty gives law in all relations and to 
every kind of action, and religion asserts 
attractions which outshine and exclude 
rivals of every sort, even in the forms of 
culture, art, or literature, 

We have seen that whatever in books 
or reading weakens the conscience or 
corrupts the moral feelings, should be 
rejected as evil. By the same rule, it 
follows that whatever in either hinders 
or depresses the religious life should be 
scrupulously avoided, The religious na- 
ture, though it is sanctioned and con- 
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trolled by the conscience, is more sensi- 
tive than the conscience itself. It feels 
a stain like a wound, not merely as doing 
violence to the most delicate emotions, 
but as involving dishonor to the objects 
that are hallowed for its worship and 
trust, If, then, we converse with any 
book, or practice any reading which con- 
sciously interfere with our religious faith 
or fervor, we should dismiss the one and 
desist from the other without hesitation. 
or compromise, 

This rule applies both to faith and feel- 
ing, the two elements of the religious 
life. Whatever in literature disturbs or 
weakens our faith, injures us in a vital 
point, inasmuch as it cuts off or dries up 
the fountain of life. Whatever disturbs 
or shocks the religious emotions, introdu- 
ces discord into the harmony of the high- 
est and best sensibilities, This rule is 
very general, and, so to speak, is entirely 
formal, It neither provides for nor regu- 
lates its own application, Whether or 
not the effect or the tendency of a par- 
ticular book, or the reading of an author 
or a class of writings, is good, evil, or in- 
different in these respects, must be de- 
cided by every man for himself. Books 
that are harmless or useful to one man, 
may be injurious to another. Reading 
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which is useful to the religious life of one, 
may be worse than useless to that of an- 
other. Every reader who is capable of 
independent judgment must decide for 
himself, Those whose judgments are 
immature, or whose tastes are unformed, 
should ask advice of those whom they 
have learned to trust. 

We cannot overlook or deny the fact 
that the religious faith of some men is 
perversely narrow, bigoted, and positive; 
while that of others is broad, lax, and un- 
certain. The religious feelings of one are 
gloomy and depressing; those of another 
are irreverent and presumptuous, But 
whatever the faith and feelings are, they 
constitute the religious life of the indi- 
vidual; and this life is, for him, sacred 
and supreme, whether it is strong or 
weak, whether it is well or ill controlled. 
The effect of books and reading upon 
each individual can be measured and es- 
timated best by himself. 

We must also assume and concede that 
the faith of every man is founded upon 
reason, after carefully weighing the argu- 
ments for and against its conclusions, 
The duty to read books of argument or 
evidence for or against our creed, it falls 
not within our plan to discuss or to en- 
force. This subject belongs obviously to 
the debatable and vexed department of 
polemics, and tends so directly to awaken 
special jealousies as properly to be exclu- 
ded from consideration. It would be 
nothing less than discourteous, if indeed 
it were nothing more, to assume or im- 
ply that the faith and worship of any 
one of our readers were not the products 
of thought and reflection—were not com- 
mended to his conscience and justified 
by his reason. 

All these things being assumed and 
conceded, we re-assert with greater em- 
phasis, that whatever in books and read- 
ing, whatever in literary enjoyment or cul- 
ture, hinders the religious activity or low- 
ers the tone of religious faith and feeling, 
should be abandoned at any disappoint- 
ment or sacrifice. We assert with equal 
confidence, that every man must judge 
for himself what in fact hinders or helps 
him in this regard. We insist also, that 
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in many cases a book may seriously hin- 
der the religious life by lowering the tone 
of faith and feeling, even if it does not 
lead to avowed unbelief, to hesitating 
scepticism, and bold irreverence. If we 
may not safely yield ourselves to the per- 
sonal influence of an unbelieving or ir- 
reverent man, we should for the same or 
still stronger reasons, hesitate to expose 
ourselves to the sophistries or scoflings 
of a fascinating writer who is atheistic or 
profane, Indeed, the fascinations of a 
bad man are less ensnaring than those of 
a bad book which is written with brillian- 
cy and power. A man who is atheistic 
and profane may, it is true, be dangerous- 
ly attractive from the force and fascina- 
tions of his very presence and the charms 
of his conversation; but he must also be 
repellent to sensitive natures, from the 
defiant hardness which usually attends 
upon wilful unbelief, and the selfish heart- 
lessness which commonly lurks behind 
irreverent feeling, however refined may 
be the culture or polished the manners. 
But in a book these defects and repellen- 
cies are not so obvious, and hence the 
poison to the soul may be the more read- 
ily conveyed, for the very reason that it 
is not so obtrusive to the perceptions. 
The powerful or brilliant genius that 
knows how to heighten those ideal at- 
tractions which altogether surpass any 
impersonated charms, is equally skilful in 
suppressing that offensiveness which 
cleaves to evil when personated in a man. 
For these and manifold reasons, a bad 
book, though its energy may not be so 
intense and striking, may, by its subtle 
and insidious influences, be far more dan- 
gerous in a religious regard than a bad 
man, however plausible and attractive 
are his manners or conversation. 

The inquiry will here be interposed: 
Do we not associate freely and often in- 
timately, with living men whose religious 
faith,—or no faith,—we reject, and with 
whose feelings we cannot sympathize? 
Should we not count it folly to do other- 
wise? Why, then, should not we de the 
same with those books which are open- 
ly anti-religious, or which are divergent 
from our own faith and feelings? We 
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answer, We may do the one and also 
the other. The rule is not that we 
may never read or even study books of the 
class described, but it is that whenever 
the reading or the study does us positive 
harm, or tends to a conscious evil, then 
such books should be abandoned and 
proscribed for our individual use. The 
Great Master of the faiths of Christendom, 
and ina sense even of its no-faiths, has 
laid down the rule, ‘If thine eye causes 
thee to offend, pluck it out.’ Is a book, a 
favorite author, or a course of reading, to 
be compared with the eye or the hand? 
Or may we say or think that because we 
have become great readers we have out- 
grown the authority of Christ’s teachings? 
Surely not those which concern our 
duty and allegiance to himself. Shall we 
count him too severe when he comes into 
our libraries and scrutinizes our reading 
and judges our literature? Not surely if 
we remember that this censor and judge, 
who is seemingly so severe upon some of 
our books and reading, has done more than 
all the writers and all the culture of all the 
ages, to excite the imagination, to elevate 
the emotions, to give power and breadth, 
tone and pathos to what we call mod- 
ern, but should call Christian literature; 
has given both themes and inspiration 
to Dante and Milton, to Tasso and Shake- 
speare, to Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
to Schiller and Tennyson, to Scott and 
the Brownings; has not only subdued 
modern thought and feeling by his au- 
thority, but in so doing, has elevated and 
transfigured modern thought and feeling 
to the enlargement and the aspirations of 
which modern literature is the splendid 
product. 

But here it will be insisted, and with 
greatapparent truth, that literature is in its 
very nature free, and the imagination in 
order to be creative must for the time be 
freed from those restraints which the ac- 
tual and the practical both acknowledge. 
Literature, it will be urged, has always in 
its influence been catholic and liberalizing, 
for the simple reason that it has embodied 
in its products the results of every form of 
thought and opinion, and every shade of 
sentiment and emotion, without respect to 
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the exactest orthodoxy of opinion, or the 
precise quality or intensityof the religious 
feelings, It has served as the one liberaliz- 
ing agency in the world of controversy and 
intolerance by providing a common arena 
where the professors of all faiths have met 
on the footing of courteous toleration, have 
had access to each other’s views, and learn- 
ed rightly to appreciate and judge emo- 
tions with which they could not sympa- 
thize. Had it not been for this fusing 
and liberalizing influence, it is urged, 
theology would have been hopelessly 
bigoted and unreformed, every sect 
and party would have shut itself up 
within its own narrow pale, and those 
humane and charitable sentiments which 
are acknowledged as the genuine pro- 
ducts of true religion would scarcely have 
found expression or influence. It is toa 
free and catholic literature that theology 
owes thanks for its most important ad- 
vancements, and it is from such a litera- 
ture that religion has learned to be char- 
itable and humane. From the days of 
those Athenian bigots, who caused the 
martyrdom of Socrates in the interest of 
an established religion, down to the latest 
mitigation of the ferocity of Christian the- 
ologians, literature has been most efficient 
in improving theology, while the culture 
fostered by literature, when untrammel- 
ed by religion, has in its turn humaniz- 
ed religious sentiment, as well as refined 
the means and methods of expressing it. 
Above all, literature in its freedom has re- 
fined and elevated that prime instrument 
of both culture and religion—the human 
imagination, But literature has only been 
able to accomplish these changes by acting 
on an independent footing, and by main- 
taining a position aloof from and above all 
current crude and narrow controversies ; 
especially the intense and exclusive emo- 
tions that belong to the zealot and de- 
votee. It is only as men of genius have 
compelled the religionist to allow them 
an exemption from his narrow sympa- 
thies that they have made for literature a 
sphere ofits own, arefuge anda home for all 
noble and ennobling emotions, a veritable 
delectable ground where the imagination 
may disport itself freely and be refreshed, 
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This is true and important. But on the 
other hand the commands of the Master 
are definite and uncompromising, if we 
could only ascertain what they signify. 
Moreover, it is in the world of thought 
and imagination that he claims especial 
control, because it is here that the princi- 
ples are formed and the affections find 
their home. It is because the imagina- 
tion is so nearly allied to faith that her 
power to hinder or to help is so unlim- 
ited, and that literature itself becomes to 
religion either the deadliest foe or the most 
potent ally. There are not a few who 
say, Leave to religion and literature an 
independent sphere. As of science so of 
literary activity, their maxim is, “Ren- 
der to Cesar the things which are Cx- 
sar’s, and to God the things which are 
God’s.” Ailow to each untrammeled ac- 
tivity. As religionists we must maintain 
our creed, as worshippers we must per- 
form our devotions, These may satisfy 
the demands of religion, but in the sphere 
of literature we may claim and use the ut- 
most freedom, As readers and critics we 
need not care whether what we read is in 
opinion theistic and Christian, on the one 
hand, or atheistic and Christless on the 
other ; whether in sentiment it is devout 
and thankful, or Godless and despairing ; 
whether it is reverent and trustful, or 
scoffing and profane. This device is ac- 
cepted by some and practised by more. 
The sermon on Sunday and the Scripture 
on the week-day are dutifully attended 
to; the prayers are said and the songs 
are sung morning and evening with ear- 
nest devoutness; and so religion has her 
rights. Religion having received its dues 
literature asserts its claims. Forthwith 
our favorite authors plunge us into an at- 
mosphere of thought and feeling in which 
there is neither God,nor Christ, nor thank- 
fulness, nor hope; or perhaps into an at- 
mosphere which is “earthly, sensual, and 
devilish.” Such a compromise as it would 
seem is a hollow truce, an armed neu- 
trality, giving the amplest opportunity for 
disguised treachery on the one hand 
and a compliant surrender on the other. 
It can satisfy no religionist whose belief 
is any thing more than a tradition to ac- 
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cept or a symbol to swear by, or whose 
worship is more than a superstition or a 
spectacular display, The man whose reli- 
gion does not show itself in forming and 
regulating his taste for books and read- 
ing, or which allows a practical libertin- 
ism in this regard, might as well dispense 
with it altogether. He can hardly be 
said to have any religion “worth the 
speaking of.” 

It is in these forms that the question 
of the religious relations of books and 
reading presents itself at the present day. 
Religion on the one hand urges its au- 
thority, and this authority knows no 
compromise. On the other hand, litera- 
ture rightfully asserts its freedom, show- 
ing that its freedom has the sanction of 
Christianity itself, and has most efficient- 
ly served Christianity by making it tol- 
erant and humane. “I would not read 
Shelley’s Queen Mab, because it is athe- 
istic,” said one college friend to another. 
“* Why not read Shelley,” replied the oth- 
er, ‘as well as Lucretius, who is far more 
deliberately and consistently atheistic; or 
as well as Homer or Virgil, those hoary 
old asserters of ‘lords many and gods 
many?’ And yet you not only allow 
yourself to read these inveterate sinners, 
but you would steep the minds of the 
young in the literature of antiquity, per- 
vaded as it is with the exploded ortho- 
doxies of the past.” Or again, one asks, 
“Why not read the modern Emerson, be- 
cause some say that he teaches a subtle 
Pantheism, as freely as you read the an- 
cient Plotinus, to whom he refers so often, 
and with a deference so profound; or as 
you read those Indian sages, from whom he 
quotes a striking line now and then, with 
the intimation that should he tell us all 
they have written, Jesus and his teachings 
would be greatly cast into the shade, and 
perhaps lose much of that public confi- 
dence with which they have hitherto been 
favored?” “Or why is it worse for a Chris- 
tian family to be amused by the clever ca- 
ricatures of Holmes than it is to read and 
laugh at the lampoons of Lucian, inasmuch 
as both are directed against the same ob- 
ject, the current Christian orthodoxies of 
the nineteenth and second centuries ?” 
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Questions like these are not unfrequent- 
ly asked, and it is not always easy to an- 
swer them. It is safe to say, that who- 
ever the author may be, whether he be 
Shelley or Lucretius, Emerson or Ploti- 
nus, Holmes or Lucian, if he shakes your 
well-established confidence in God, or 
leads you to disown the name that is 
above every name; or if he disturbs the 
serenity or fervor of your Christian de- 
votions, then he is not an author whom 
you should read. If he does not exercise 
this influence upon you, if he casts upon 
you no spell or blight of evil, you may ad- 
mire his genius and rejoice in its products, 
while you are amazed at his presumption 
and pity his blindness to the light which 
is so luminous and satisfying to your 
own vision. As between the ancient and 
modern Pantheists and anti-Christians, 
this difference, however, deserves to be 
noticed. The older writers represent 
principles and modes of thinking that are 
more or lesseffete. Their arguments and 
images have little force with the present 
generation, occupied as it is with modern 
thought and animated by the modern 
spirit, Their modern followers invest their 
opinions with the dignity of present sci- 
ence, and make them glow with the in- 
terest of current thought, as well as 
breathe the warmth of men who have the 
ear and the sympathy of the present gen- 
eration. The philosopher of ancient times 
protests against degrading and childish 
superstitions, and, by contrast, finds an 
advantage for his deification of nature and 
his serene and self-relying resignation to 
fate. The modern rejects the personal 
care and scorns the personal sympathy of 
an Infinite Father. The ancient stands with 
his eye to the east peering—sometimes 
wistfully—after the faint indications of 
the dawning twilight; himself a dark and 
cold shadow against the breaking light of 
the, as yet, unrisen sun. The modern 
looks westward with his back proudly 
turned on its risen splendor, amid a world 
that from every object reflects its pervad- 
ing light; himself suffused with that light 
and glowing with the attractions which it 
gives, but denying that it proceeds from 
the sun. The Atheist or Pantheist of anti- 
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quity is a cold spectre, shivering in the 
chilt morning. In the 19th century, he 
rejoices in the strength and glows with 
the beauty of the high noon of the Chris- 
tian day. While his very power to at- 
tract and move the men of his time gives 
plausibility and currency to the little ar- 
gument which he employs, these very 
attractions are its most efficient refutation. 

These several inquiries and arguments 
—these marchings and counter-marchings 
of thought—force upon us the more gen- 
eral inquiry: Is there anything which can 
properly be called a Christian literature ? 
If so, what is it? How can it be defined 
so as to secure, on the one hand, the és- 
sential freedom which literature impera- 
tively requires, and on the other, the def- 
erence to Christianity which Christianity 
uncompromisingly exacts? How far can 
we be tolerant of every variety of senti- 
ment and opinion and yet be just to our 
allegiance to him whom we accept as our 
master ? 

These questions are very much vexed 
in modern thinking, and the answers to 
them are also vexatious to many who 
strive'to adjust the claims of culture and or 
Christian feeling. They cannot be an- 
swered without considering what is the 
correct conception of literature, as well 
as what must be taken as essential to 
Christianity so far as it should be recog- 
nized in literature. In respect to both 
these points, the views of many are di- 
verse and unsettled. Hence the term 
Christian literature is used by different 
men in senses which are exceedingly 
vague, and often plainly contradictory. 
We shall best explain our own meaning 
by asking first, What a Christian litera- 
ture is not, and second, What it is? 

A Christian literature is not necessarily 
Theological in its.matter or form. Theo- 
logical treatises, however able and con- 
vincing, are not necessarily works of lit- 
erature. They may be convincing and ex- 
haustive in argument, and erudite in histo- 
ry, without that perfection of style, that at- 
tractiveness of imagery, or that eloquence 
of feeling which are the requisites of what- 
ever is dignified as literature. While in 

one sense we include in literature all the 
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products of human thinking which are 
made permanent in books or pamphlets 
—and in this sense everything that is 
printed belongs to the literature of the 
day, of the week, or of the century—we 
usually require certain characteristics of 
form and illustration for that which we 
call literature in the eminent sense. The- 
ology is not of course included in Chris- 
tian literature because it is Christian, if 
it does not deserve to be called literature ; 
nor, again, should it be excluded from its 
sphere because its themes are both reli- 
gious and Christian. Some of the finest 
contributions to modern literature have 
been works of theology. The writings 
of Bossuet, Massillon, Hooker, Taylor, 
Howe, Robert Hall, Mason, Edward Ir- 
ving, Channing, Coleridge, Robertson, 
and many others, hold the highest rank 
as literary compositions. 

Not every devotional or practical treatise 
is a contribution to Christian literature. 
By the rule already given, many devo- 
tional works fall within, many more fall 
without thissphere. The Hebrew Psalms; 
many Christian hymns, as of Milton, 
Watts, Wesley, Heber, Keble, Fabre, and 
J. H. Newman; to say nothing of the 
Latin and German Lyrists, all give grace 
and beauty to Christian literature. With 
them are ranked a few devotional and 
practical works, such as the De imitatione 
Christi, The Holy Living and Dying, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, ete. But it is no 
dishonor to say of numerous products of 
devotional rhyming and meditation, that 
they belong to literature in no tolerable 
sense of the word, and therefore not to 
Christian literature at all. They may be 
useful in their sphere, and therefore de- 
serve to be tolerated and even encouraged, 
but they are not literature. They may be 
honestly thought and earnestly written, 
and withal very useful for the circle of 
readers for whom they are designed. 
Perhaps from their plainness and want of 
formal attractions they are fitted to be 
more useful than works of greater ability 
and genius. The man who requires the 
highest perfection in what he delights 
to read, may be content with them for 
their Christian excellence, but he is not 
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therefore obliged to be pleased with what 
is uncultured in language, mean in illus- 
tration, and commonplace in thought. 
That which is positively offensive in both 
form and conception may be a positive 
injury to the cause which it professes to 
serve, The claim is sometimes set up 
that Christianity is to be held responsible 
for the mass of wretched doggerel and 
drivelling that has been written by its 
earnest but uncultured disciples, and that 
every reverent Christian is obliged to 
treat it with respect and read it with def- 
erence, The claim is preposterous, and 
to seem to allow it by those whose taste 
it offends or whose intellect it does not 
instruct, is to sin against both taste and 
Christianity. Such stuff may be tolerated 
when it is useful but is only to be endured 
as a useful evil. To recommend or to 
circulate all sorts of goodish writing be- 
cause of its Christian aims, or to encour- 
age the reading and printing of it, under 
the title of a Christian literature, is to 
commit nothing less than a pious fraud, 
which is as weak as it is dishonest. 

A Christian literature is not usually 
written in the interest or with the spirit 
of a Christian sect or denomination. 
While it is the impulse and the duty of 
every such division of Christian confes- 
sors to set forth and to defend its distine- 
tive tenets, and while the champions of 
each are often most eloquent and able in 
such vindications, it is to be observed 
that the themes which most readily chal- 
lenge the intellect to its noblest achieve- 
ments, and inspire the imagination to its 
loftiest flights, are those which the Chris- 
tian Church holds incommon. Those re- 
ligious and Christian writers whose works 
have been received as the permanent glo- 
ries of literature, if they have written for 
their own communion, have usually ad- 
dressed what was Christian in it, and by 
this means have found a response in what 
is Christian in all believers, 

Again: A work need not be religious, 
either in matter or form—it need neither 
avow Christian doctrines nor express 
Christian feelings—to deserve a place in 
Christian literature. A history, a novel, 
a poem, a tale, an essay, a drama may be 
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eminently Christian without uttering the 
name of Christ or recognizing directly a 
faith in this person or teachings, and with- 
out even expressing those emotions which 
are distinctively religious, There must be 
no disavowal or denial of Christian truths, 
there must be no dishonor put upon the 
sentiments of Christian faith, hope, and 
worship, but the obtrusion of either for 
the purpose of expressing the position of 
the writer, or of confirming that of the 
reader, may be forbidden by the propri- 
eties of the occasion, and so manifestly 
an offence against good taste as to hinder 
rather than help the good cause. All 
that may properly be required is, that the 
work should be such as a Christian writer 
might be supposed to produce without 
inconsistency, and such as a devout Chris- 
tian reader might be conceived as read- 
ing, without offence to his opinions and 
feelings. This leads us to consider posi- 
tively what a Christian literature is or 
ought to be. If it need not be theologi- 
cal, devotional, practical, or even religious, 
in order to be Christian, pray how can it 
be characterized and judged? We reply: 

A Christian literature must be con- 
trolled and pervaded by those ethical 
faiths and emotions that are distinctively 
Christian. Many of these have become 
so completely the property of Christen- 
dom that it is often forgotten that they 
are the product of Christianity. They 
have been accepted more or less intelli- 
gently and consistently as constituting 
the right standard of the true and the 
good for the human race, as the measure 
of what is ideally noble in human attain- 
ment and desirable for human aspiration. 
They influence communities which would 
scarcely call themselves Christian. Not a 
few individuals who are ambitious to show 
that they think very slightingly of the 
claims of Christ’s person, or of the influ- 
ence of the Christian church, are foremost 
to pay homage to the eternal truth and 
the unquestioned excellence of those ethi- 
cal faiths and feelings which we claim 
are distinctively Christian, and which we 
assert should characterize any literature 
which is in any sense Christian. The 
faith in the moral order of the uni- 
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verse as supreme and beneficent, because 
directed by a holy and sympathizing 
Father, the belief in the ultimate triumph 
of the good and the right, the conviction 
that love to God and love to man com- 
prehend all goodness—these are some of 
these prominent ethical faiths. Hope in 
adversity, resignation under affliction, 
penitence for transgression, forgiveness 
under wrong, the desire to recover and 
reform the vicious, charity in judging of 
the motives of other men—these and 
many kindred feelings are distinctively 
Christian feelings, Just in the measure 
in which these faiths and feelings give 
spirit and tone to the productions of any 
writer, just in that proportion is he a 
Christian writer. Just in the measure in 
which any one or all of these emotions 
and convictions, fail to show their pres- 
ence and power when required, does the 
writer of the work depart from the Chris- 
tian and fall back into the Pagan spirit. 
We do not speak of the obtrusive or phari- 
saical lip-service of an essayist or poet, 
but of the homage of the convictions and 
the heart. We do not require ill-placed 
or obtrusive moralizing, or wearisome 
cant, These are sometimes as eminently 
unchristian in fact as they are preten- 
tiously Christian in form, But we insist 
that any writer who does not accept these 
ethical faiths, and sympathize with Chris- 
tian emotions, is not a Christian writer, 
in whatever year of grace he may write 
or whatever may be the charm or the 
power of his thinking or his style. Let 
those who write in the faith of Stoicism 
and with the feelings to which it schools 
the heart, receive all the honor which 
they deserve for their gifts or genius, but 
let them not ask to be called Christian 
writers, Nor let their genial self-compla- 
cence be ruffled by the slightest ripple of 
contemptuous disdain if critics or read- 
ers who receive a more humane, i. e. a less 
“advanced” (or retrograde) practical creed 
than themselves, shall fear or avoid their 
influence as ethically defective or injuri- 
ous, 

But Christianity, even as it influences 
literature, is more than an ethical system. 
It would be easy to show that the faiths 
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and emotions which have been enumera- 
ted, have all been matured by the power 
of a belief in Christ’s personality. What- 
ever value or digaity they may have in 
the judgment of the race which has been 
trained to accept and approve them— 
whatever hold they may have gained 
upon the sentiment and the literature of 
Christendom, is owing to the energy with 
which this faith in the person of Christ 
has wrought upon the minds of his be- 
lieving disciples. This positive faith has 
not wholly died out. However confi- 
dently it may be claimed that all the 
“advanced thinkers” of the times reject 
the historic traditions of the gospels and 
the church, it remains true that a large 
number of thinking and cultured men 
still retain this faith, and recognize this 
faith in the varied literature which they 
produce and delight in. Whatever they 
write, whether it be poem, novel, essay, 
or history, is written in the spirit of a 
fervent faith in Christ as their Master and 
Saviour, and as the destined Judge and 
King: of the whole human race—as the 
master of the world’s future thinking and 
the central inspirer of its future litera- 
ture. There are others who do not at- 
tach this importance to his person or to 
faith in it, who find in Christ nothing more 
than a genius remarkable for ethical dis- 
cernment and religious tenderness, for 
whom all claims to special homage or con- 
fidence must be abandoned, with the pro- 
gress of knowledge and of insight. In 
this spirit they write not works of grave 
theology alone, nor treatises of sagacious 
and learned philosophy, but works of lite- 
rature, essays, poems, histories, fictions, 

In respect to writings of this class we 
are required to ask and to answer the 
question, Are they Christian writings? 
Is the literature which. they compose a 
Christian literature? If they are not 
Christian for defect of faith in the person 
of Christ, how precise must that faith be 
made and what one of the manifold shades 
of alleged orthodoxy upon this subject 
must it assume in order to be accepted as 
Christian? To this we reply, and in do- 
ing so develop the second distinctive 
mark of a Christian literature : 





That literature alone is Christian which 
recognizes Christ as the object of trust and 
worship, His own language is pertinent 
to this point. ‘Ye call me Master and 
Lord; and ye do well, for soI am.” This 
test is reasonable, for the reason that so 
far as literature as such can be affected 
by the faith of a writer, it must be chiefly 
affected by his faith or his want of faith 
in the personal authority and position of 
Him from whom Christianity takes its 
name. We cannot agree with Emerson 
that “by the irresistible maturing of the 
general mind, the Christian traditions 
have lost their hold. The dogma of the 
mystic offices of Christ being dropped, 
and he standing on his genius as a moral 
teacher, ’tis impossible to maintain the 
old emphasis of his personality ; and it 


recedes, as all persons must, before the 


sublimity of the moral laws.” We be- 
lieve that all the movements of thought 
and feeling must be affected by the pres- 
ence or absence of such a faith. Mr, Em- 
erson would be the last to deny that up 
to a very recent period the intellect and 
heart of Christendom have been swayed 
by this faith in Christ’s person as a rul- 
ing principle, and that much of the man- 
hood and more of the womanhood that is 
reflected in modern literature is represent- 
ed as formed by its influence. The two 
not uncommon prints from Ary Scheffer, 
the Christus Consolator and Christus Re- 
munerator, forcibly depict what have been 
the central forces of the Christian litera- 
ture of the past, as well as symbolize its 
distinctive criteria in all time. 

This criterion is both historically and 
morally just. Ifa man does not believe 
in the reality or significance of Christ's 
person, his disbelief must modify his judg- 
ments of the characters and the sentiments 
which are formed by this faith. He may 
respect these for their sincerity, but he 
cannot honor them for their reasonable- 
ness, The emotions to which they prompt, 
the style of character which they form, 
the hopes and fears which they inspire, 
the principles of action which they 
create, in a word, the manhood and the 
womanhood which they produce, cannot 
receive his full and hearty sympathy 
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Let a writer have a marvellous power 
of passing into the character which he 
depicts, and of feeling for the time the 
very emotions which his impersonated 
self should express; still the capacity of 
truly and adequately rendering the emo- 
tions of a Christian soul can scarcely be 
reached by one who has for them neither 
faith nor sympathy. Goethe’s deline- 
ation of the Confessions of a Beautiful 
Soul in Wilhelm Meister, George Elliot's 
Dinah in Adam Bede, might be cited as 
instances against this position. Both these 
writers, it will be generally conceded, do 
not accept the faith which controlled the 
feelings of the characters whom they de- 
pict. Shall we call these delineations 
failures? Goethe succeeds in most re- 
spects in hiding his own face beneath the 
mask and robes which he assumes, but 
the voice of Jacob betrays the half-sym- 
pathizing, half-mocking sceptic, even in 
the most plaintive tones of confession and 
of hope. Of Dinah we scarcely can trust 
ourselves to speak. The character is so 
eminently and heartily Christian, even in 
the most of its finer shades, that we do 
not care to point out the particulars in 
which it betrays the want of the entirest 
sympathy on the part of the author. 
Surely it was written from the fresh re- 
membrances of days of warm and con- 
fiding Christian faith, now perhaps under 
the chill of an honest, and, it is to be be- 
lieved, a temporary eclipse. 

To use this criterion is also historically 
just. We do not call Plato, Plotinus, or 
Epictetus, Christian writers, however 
noble be their faith, or lofty their ethics, 
for the reason that neither the one nor 
the other are Christian in the historic 
sense of the word. We do not call Ju- 
lian a Christian because he would exalt 
the Christ whom he disowned, among 
the sages and gods of the ancient my- 
thology ; nor do we call Spinoza a Chris- 
tian writer, because his ethics are so lofty 
anc his resignations are so saint-like. 
Pray, what can we call Emerson, or Tho- 
reau, or the hosts of “advanced think- 
ers” who in their writings obtrusively 
announce their absence of faith in the 
received import of the Christian history, 
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and in the lowest possible significance of 
the central personage in that history ; 
who quietly declare that it is now beyond 
dispute, among all those whose opinions 
are entitled to respect, that this history 
is an effete mythology, and that Christ as 
a personage to be trusted and adored, is 
an exploded imposition? Or what shall 
we call the literary critics who in all their 
judgments of history or philosophy, of 
poetry or fiction, tacitly assume or con- 
fidently assert that the results of what is 
significantly called “ negative criticism,” 
in respect to a belief in the miraculous 
and the supernatural, are now accepted 
by all enlightened and well-read think- 
ers? We make a difference, it is true, 
between those whose intellects are op- 
pressed with perplexities, but whose 
hearts are thoroughly Christian, and the 
confident and contemptuous anti-Chris- 
tian; between those who long to believe, 
but who cannot fully accept the Christian 
record and the truths which it contains, 
who are yet devout worshippers of the 
as yet unknown God and the unfathomed 
Christ, and those who want no God but 
“the beneficent laws,” and no Christ but 
some idealized human genius, There is 
an important sense in which it is true 
that there is ‘more Christian faith in 
honest doubt than lives in half our 
creeds.’ 

To call this literature and these writers 
unchristian, a-Christian, or anti-Christian, 
is not intolerant. We do not desire to 
suppress them by law or by the force of 
public opinion. If they hold the opin- 
ions which they profess we will defend 
their right to propagate them to the ut- 
most of their ability, by all those means 
which are recognized as proper by the 
laws of the country and the courtesies of 
literary freedom. Not only would we 
tolerate them in the propagation of their 
theologies and philosophies, but we hold 
ourselves ready to study their reasons, 
to weigh their arguments, and ponder 
their facts, with the utmost attention and 
care, We will even welcome them to 
the arena of public criticism and discus- 
sion, as those who are likely to render 
an important service to the cause of truth 
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and Christianity, just so far as they pre- 
sent facts for our consideration, or argu- 
ments for our serutiny. But we claim from 
them alike toleration in turn. They may 
not regard questions as settled to the dis- 
advantage of Christianity, which we con- 
sider as open for its vindication. Least 
of all may they seek to transfer the dis- 
cussions. which are appropriate to the 
fields of philosophy and theclogy—the 
recognized fields of lawful strife—into the 
arena of literature, where the rights of the 
flag of truce prevail. A truly knightly 
soul would scorn under such a flag to ask 
for one-sided privileges under the plea 
of tolerance. We welcome these writers 
to the arena of discussion when they pre- 
sent themselves as theologians and phi- 
losophers, and concede to them all the 
rights of toleration which we ask for our- 
selves; but when they claim the one- 
sided privilege of proclaiming at our fire- 
sides, with cold-blooded assurance or sar- 
donie scorn, that the victory is with 
them, over our cherished faiths, our hal- 
lowed worships, and our immortal hopes, 
we deny that the question is any longer 
a question of tolerance. 

Nor is our position discourteous, It is 
not discourteous to call certain writers, 
rejectors of Christ as an object of trust 
and worship, or to say of them that they 
make literature a medium by which to 
express and propagate their private opin- 
ions. Whether it is altogether courteous 
on their part to obtrude these opinions 
in ways so manifold and unnecessary, is 
a question which we will not discuss. If 
it is true, as they insist so often as at least 
to persuade themselves, that those who 
adhere to the old faith in Christ’s per- 
sonality, are blind to argument and igno- 
rant of history, know nothing of criti- 
cism, and are altogether unacquainted 
with philosophy, it would be a matter of 
humanity at least to leave them to the 
quiet enjoyment of their own ignorance 
and want of thought. If it is not dis- 
courteous to dishonor what such revere, 
to satirize what they respect, it is at least 
inhuman to make them uncomfortable. 
If it is not indictable under the statutes 
of discourtesy, it may at least be con- 
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demned under the laws against cruelty to 
the ignorant and imbecile. A very slen- 
der acquaintance with literary history 
suffices to show that the “ free-thinkers ” 
of the eighteenth century and the “ad- 
vanced thinkers " of the nineteenth have 
ideas of courtesy towards Christian be- 
lievers which are somewhat one-sided 
and peculiar. 

Our position is not proscriptive. We 
do not contend that these anti-Christian 
writers are never to be read, admired, and 
enjoyed by a person who rejects their 
version of the New Testament history ; 
but only that if they weaken bis faith 
and disturb his peace by an indirect sug- 
gestion of sentiments and opinions that 
are incongruous with his own, he had 
better leave them alone, or have to do 
with them only so far as his taste and 
conscience will allow. We do not dis- 
use the literature of the old Pagans, nor 
need we forego the use and enjoyment of 
the new. We admire all that it presents 
for our admiration and enjoyment, of 
truth in morals and philosophy, of beauty 
in imagery and diction; even though we 
are disturbed at the poverty of its argu- 
mentation, the recklessness of its asser- 
tions, and the undisguised effrontery of its 
self-satisfied illumination. But we are not 
prepared to substitute, at its bidding, the 
worship of Genius for the worship of a 
higher Master, least of all, the worship of 
a genius that in some respects is so super- 
ficial, even though in others it is so ad- 
mirable, 

The influence of this anti-Christian 
literature is far more prevalent in this 
country than it isin England. With us 
the majority of the cultivated men are 
not authors and critics, but theologians, 
lawyers, physicians, politicians, projec- 
tors of all types. Of the few who 
have been the most distinguished in fic- 
tion, poetry, and criticism, not a small 
number sympathize with a very much 
smaller party in England in holding what 
is called a negative or uncertain position 
in respect to the very grave questions 
which are now so earnestly agitated con- 
cerning Theism and Supernatural Chris- 
tianity. The readers and students of lit- 
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erature technically so-called, among us 
are more impressible in any direction to 
which their favorite authors and critics 
may lead them, than is the corresponding 
class in any other country. Confident 
assertion in imposing phraseology and 
under attractive imagery, passes for more 
with us than with any other cultivated 
people. The critical journal, whether it 
be quarterly, monthly, weekly, or daily, 
insinuates most successfully what it be- 
lieves, or rather what it fails to believe. 
There is no country in which the Chris- 
tian faith has a stronger hold upon the 
convictions of earnest and sober thinkers, 
or upon the feelings of the true-hearted. 
At the same time it cannot be denied 
that among the cultivated classes as such, 
that is, the classes devoted to literature as 
@ passion and an employment, there pre- 
vails a fearful Paganism, in one of the two 
forms of a philanthropic Stoicism or a 
refined Epicureanism, We call it Pagan- 
ism, because, though it accepts the ethical 
spirit which Christianity has created, it is 
as far removed from the Christian wor- 
ship of a personal God and the Christian 
trust in Christ, as was the cultured but 
comfortless Philosophy of Athens, which 
ostentatiously erected manifold altars to 
the Unknown God—was always eager to 
run after the next new thing, but could 
make nothing of the teachings of Paul the 
Apostle. 

This literary Paganism with its culture 
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and its confidence, with its positive and 
not always courteous assertions that sci- 
ence and history are entirely upon its 
side, has no need to ask for toleration. 
It has little occasion to complain of so- 
cial persecution It is far enough from 
being in danger of reproach or ostra- 
cism. It has the warm sympathy 
of multitudes who are ambitious of cul- 
ture and impatient of any restraint from 
a Personal God or a risen and reigning 
Christ. 

We do not propose to discuss the influ- 
ence or the prospects of this Pagan ten- 
dency in American or in modern litera- 
ture. Had we no higher assurance that 
its influence must be short-lived, history 
would teach us that its vagueness and 
barrenness must soon dry up its life. 
That no vigorous literature can be sus- 
tained in an atmosphere so attenuated, 
is demonstrably certain. The creative 
and fervent periods of English literature 
have been closely connected with the 
prevalence of a positive Christian faith, 
and fervent Christian feeling. Among 
the writers of eminent genius now living 
who are influenced by the Pagan spirit, 
there is not one who does not give to- 
kens of the blight and depression which 
the cheerfulness of a better hope would 
remove, 

But we need not pursue our theme in 
these new directions,. Its practical as- 
pects have already detained us too long. 


SE 


PRUSSIA. 


In their origin and growth, States re- 
semble organic bodies. Every organism 
springs from a germ, which is simply a 
molecule endowed with life and sur- 
rounded by a mass of inert molecules, 
which it feeds upon, thus transforming 
them into its own substance until the 
perfect being is developed. The embryo- 
gony of nations presents the same phe- 
nomenon. All the great States of modern 
Europe have grown up out of groups of 
feudal sovereignties, political molecules, 
which have been absorbed and assimila- 
ted by those possessing the strongest vi- 
tality, the greatest amount of aggressive 


and plastic force. Thus the Anglo-Saxon 
heptarchy became the English monarchy ; 
France grew into a kingdom at the ex- 
pense of forty independent principalities; 
the Grand Duchy of Moscovy was the 
nucleus of the Russian Empire ; towards 
the close of the fifteenth century a multi- 
tude of medieval sovereignties south of 
the Pyrenees were consolidated into 
Spain; and in our own day we have seen 
a little dukedom, which nine hundred 
years ago was perched like an eagle’s 
nest on a crag of the Alps, gradually ab- 
sorbing the twelve hundred seigniorial 
families that occupied the Southern 
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slopes, then descending by political gravi- 
tation into the sunny plains of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, incorporating city 
after city and province after province, 
until finally, on the battle-fields of Ma- 
genta and Solferino, the white cross of 
Savoy conquered recognition as the en- 
sign of the kingdom of Italy. 

Precisely analogous to these examples 
has been the national growth of Prussia. 
The House of Hohenzollern is of Swabian 
origin. The cradle of the family is an 
old castle situated in the wild and rugged 
mountains of Wiirtemberg, not far from 
the Black Forest and the sources of the 
Danube. Towards the close ofthe twelfth 
century, a junior member of this house, 
named Conrad, acquired, through the favor 
of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa and 
a fortunate marriage with the heiress of 
the Vohburg family, the hereditary title 
and office of burgrave of Nuremberg. 
This young chevalier is the lineal ances- 
tor, eighteenth in direct ascent, of the 
present king of Prussia. By virtue of 
those solid qualities of order, economy 
and thrift, which still characterize their 
descendants, the burgraves of Nurem- 
berg went on steadily extending their 
domains, more by purchase than by con- 
quest, not given to fighting but capable 
of a good swift blow in defence of their 
invaded rights. Above all, they filled 
their coffers with coin. Frederic, the 
sixth burgrave, lent 400,000 gold florins 
to the Emperor Sigismund, who, not be- 
ing able to repay the cash, gave him the 
electorate of Brandenburg, worth twenty 
millions. The legal transfer was signed 
and sealed in 1415, in the imperial palace 
at Constance, during the session of the 
council which burned John Huss on the 
market-place of the same city. But after 
getting the deed to his property, Fred- 
eric found it no easy task to take pos- 
session ofit. The serfs and the burghers 
welcomed him as a savior; but the bar- 
ons, who lived by freebootery, refused to 
obey and kept on plundering at discre- 
tion, taking refuge in time of need be- 
hind their castle walls fourteen feet thick. 
After a year of futile efforts to rule by 
gentle methods, the new elector collected 
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a smallarmy of Frankish warriors, with 
one cannon, atwenty-four pounder, which 
the soldiers, as they dragged it slowly 
over the miry roads christened “ Lazy 
Meg” (faule Grete). With this formida- 
ble piece of ordnance, which, curiously 
enough, was made of wrought-iron plates 
surrounded by iron bands, like the Eng- 
lish Armstrong gun, Frederic soon bat- 
tered down the strongholds of Dietrich 
von Cuitzow, Herr von Pitlitz and other 
baronial gentlemen, who were now quite 
glad to come with ropes about their 
necks and do homage to this “ Nurem- 
berg puppet,” as they had derisively 
styled him, in allusion to the fact that 
the city of which he was burgrave owed 
its wealth chiefly to the manufacture of 
dolis and similar toys. Thus “ Lazy 
Meg” was not only the triumph of im- 
proved artillery over feudalism, but she 
was also the prophecy of the needle-gun, 

After this victory, levyings of black- 
mail and other maraudings ceased in 
Brandenburg; an energetic central power 
preserved order and rendered the high- 
ways safe; agriculture, commerce and 
industry flourished ; it was the beginning 
of the modern era on the banks of the 
Spree, where a castle was built called 
Wehrlin (little fortress), which became 
the centre of the ever-widening domin- 
ions of the Hohenzollern and is to-day 
the metropolis Berlin. 

We need not follow this young state 
through all the stages of its development. 
Suffice it to say that the purchase and 
pacification of Brandenburg are typical 
of its whole history. Everywhere we 
find the same elements of national 
strength combined: order and economy 
in the administration of the finances; 
skill, energy, and frugality in peace; 
promptness and precision in war. The 
vigorous qualities which Frederic had 
shown in suppressing anarchy and rapine 
among his turbulent vassals caused him 
to be chosen emperor of Germany. But 
he had the good sense to refuse the im- 
perial crown and to devote himself to the 
development of the resources of his electo- 
rate, the boundaries of which he also en- 
larged by the annexation of portions of 
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‘pdtnerania and Mecklenburg. In 1440 
he was succeeded by his brother Fred- 
eric II., surnamed iron teeth (dentibus 
ferratis) on account of his inflexible en- 
ergy. He, too, followed in every respect 
the policy and traditions of his ancestors. 
He purchased of the Teutonic Order, 
which had become impoverished by a 
long series of wars, the important prov- 
ince of Neumark extending from the Oder 
to the Baltic, and acquired also several 
smaller principalities, (Cottbus, Pritz, 
Wernigerode and Teupitz) which, with- 
out adding much to his realm, served to 
rectify its frontiers and. render it more 
homogeneous and compact. In recogni- 
tion of his administrative ability he was 
elected king of Poland, but he wisely 
preferred his poor yet robust country to 
the possession of a crown that now be- 
gan to go hegging among European 
princes for a wearer. Towards the close 


of his life, while besieging the town of 
Uckermuende, the passage of a cannon 
ball near his head destroyed his hearing 
and impaired his memory to such a de- 


gree that in 1471 he abdicated in favor 
of his brother Albert, “a tall, fiery, tough 
old gentleman,” surnamed Achilles, on 
account of his marvelous strength and 
courage. It is recorded as a significant 
fact by an old chronicler that the skull 
of this Teutonic Achilles was apparently 
of one piece, “having no visible sutures 
in it,” as was proven post mortem. In 
1486 this valiant warrior with seamless 
cranium died, and was succeeded by his 
son John, whose talent for speaking 
Latin procured him the title of Cicero 
Germanie, In the days of those “ rude 
forefathers,” the faculty of consecutive 
talking was a rare gift, and the contem- 
poraries of John Cicero listened to him 
with infinite astonishment as he poured 
forth his eloquence in the imperial diet 
“four hours at a stretch.” Singularly 
enough, however, in spite of individual 
idiosyncrasies, these princes of Hohen- 
zollern all followed the same line of pub- 
lic policy and showed themselves always 
the same thrifty and steadfast race of men, 
stout-hearted and clear-headed, good 
fighters and close reckoners of money. 
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During the latter half of the sixteenth 
century the electors of Brandenburg, by 
the marriage of Joachim II. with Hed- 
wig, daughter of Sigismund, became co- 
enfeoffed in the duchy of Prussia, then a 
province under the suzerainty of Poland. 
A compact was also formed, called “ heri- 
tage-brotherhood,” by virtue of which, 
in case one of the parties failed of heirs, 
the other covenanting party should in- 
herit his lands, With the death of Albert 
Frederic, the ducal branch of the Hohen- 
zollern family fell extinct, and, in 1608, 
the electoral branch stepped in, as stipu- 
lated, and took possession of Prussia, 
holding it, however, with the consent of 
the States and as feudary to Poland. 
This vassalage continued till after the fa- 
mous battle of Warsaw, (1656) in which 
Polish chivalry with all its glitter of 
“barbaric gold,” bit the dust, and John 
Casimir, having felt the weight of Fred- 
eric William’s sword-arm, was glad to 
purchase his good-will by freeing him 
from all homage and acknowledging 
Prussia as an independent sovereignty. 
Without being intoxicated by this bril- 
liant feat of arms and diplomacy, the 
“ Great Elector” now turned his energies 
to the arts of peace. Agriculture first 
attracted his attention. He drained 
bogs, diked rivers, dug canals, opened 
new highways, established colonies for 
the purpose of redeeming the waste pla- 
ces in his dominions, and encouraged ev- 
erywhere industrial and commercial en- 
terprise. And when persecution and 
suicidal bigotry drove out of France the 
most active and intelligent of her popu- 
lation, Frederic William welcomed the 
exiles, 20,000 in number, defrayed the 
expenses of their journey, and settled 
them in Eastern Prussia, where they in- 
troduced new arts and new elements of 
moral force, and left an impress upon 
the character of the people as visible to- 
day as that which still marks the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrim Fathers in New 
England. 

And again in 1719, when Karl Philip 
the Elector of the Palatinate took from 
the Protestants their cathedral at Heidel- 
berg, Frederic William forced him to re- 
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store it to them by threatening to confis- 
cate the property of the Catholic church- 
es within his dominions, Thus, after the 
kings of Saxony, lusting after the Polish 
crown, relapsed into Catholicism, the mo- 
narchs of Prussia became the foremost 
champions of Protestantism on the con- 
tinent of Europe. This is a fact of im- 
mense historical significance. The Refor- 
mation of the 16th century had a deeper 
meaning and a wider scope than any dis- 
cussion of ecclesiastical rites or theologi- 
cal dogmas. It was, in fact, putting to 
the intellect of Europe this question : 
Will you stay with the Middle Age, con- 
tent to lie forever in the stiffest and sor- 
riest of spiritual grave-clothes, or have 
you strength and moral virtue enough 
left to burst these yellow cerements, 
stretch your limbs, and march on with 
modern civilization? The fate of every 
nation hung upon its own answer. Those 
which became Protestant have grown; 
those which remained Papal have, rela- 
tively at least, declined. Holland with 
scarcely a million of inhabitants and with 


a territory half sea-sand and half swamp, 
outcast of ocean and of earth, takes root 
like a lily in the muddy soil, blooms up- 
ward and spreads its broad leaves and 
opens its golden heart to the sunlight 


above the waves. The gigantic monar- 
chy of Charles V. and Philip II. could not 
pluck it up. 

But it would be superfluous to cite ex- 
amples, which can be found on every page 
of modern history, and of which one of 
the most remarkable is that of Sweden, 
emerging from its Northern snows, over- 
throwing on the field of battle Austria's 
schemes of universal empire and conquer- 
ing for the Reformation a legal existence, 
by the peace of Westphalia. Italy to-day 
is prospering as a nation only in propor- 
tion as she breaks with her ecclesiastical 
traditions; and the same is true of revo- 
lutionized Spain. It is not a matter of 
race; for it is a significant fact, frequent- 
ly observable in France, that when a 
family divides into two branches, one of 
which clings to the faith of the fathers, 
and the other enrolls itself under the 
standard of the Reformation, the differ- 
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ence in intellectual culture and matefla| 
wealth makes itself manifest in a single | 
generation. The favorable influence 
which a religion, appealing to the reason 
rather than to the imagination, exerts 
not only on the growth of character but 
also on every department of invention 
and creative industry, is something that 
merits the attention of social and politi- 
cal economists. Austria and Prussia are 
illustrations of this law. Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern are of the same blood, both 
belonging to the Teutonic race. But in 
the crisis of the Reformation, whilst the 
former allied themselves with the Papacy 
as Ceesars of the Middle Ages and of the 
Church, the latter accepted Protestant- 
ism with all its legacies of civil, industri- 
al, religious, intellectual and political lib- 
erty. And from that day the antagonism 
between those two dynasties, one repre- 
senting habituality and the medieval 
principle of legitimacy, (so-called) the 
other representing progress and the mod- 
ern principle of nationality, grew con- 
stantly sharper and more virulent until it 
was finally allayed in blood at Kénig- 
gritz and Sadowa, Frederic the Great 
was the first European monarch who 
broke away from the theocratic tradition 
of the divine right of kings to rule, and 
from the sacerdotal idea of the divine 
right of priests to keep other men’s con- 
sciences, “The prince,” he said, “is not 
the master of his people; but only their 
magistrate and servant ;" and again: “All 
religions must be tolerated; no one en- 
croaching on the others; for in my king- 
dom every man must get to heaven his 
own way (nach seiner Fagon selig wer- 
den).” These sentiments, which were 
then bright with the splendor of new 
gold, but have now lost something of 
their original lustre by general circula- 
tion, were left by Frederic as an heirloom 
to his successors and have ever since re- 
mained in theory at least the fundamental 
maxims of the Prussian government. 
Every departure from them in practice 
has been due, not to any radical tendency, 
but solely to the caprice of individual 
sovertigns, Baron von Beust, the pres- 
ent chancellor of the Austrian empire and 
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the most active and formidable foe of 
Bismarck, said one day just before the 
breaking out of hostilities in 1866: “ We 
must erase from German history the epi- 
sode of Frederic the Great.” This re- 
mark of the then Saxon minister, which 
seemed to many an expression of petu- 
lance unworthy of an enlightened states- 
man, showed in reality the profoundest 
appreciation of the whole controversy. 
The seven weeks’ war in Bohemia end- 
ing with the peace of Prague, was but a 
sequel to the seven years’ war which had 
been waged between the same powers 
and on the same soil, more than a centu- 
ry before, and which ended with the peace 
of Hubertsburg. Beust’s great mistake 
was in characterizing the reign of Freder- 
ic the Great as a mere episode and in 
supposing that it could be blotted from 
the drama of history like a by-scene from 
a play for the convenience of histrionic 
representation. As well might one at- 
tempt to efface European civilization or to 
destroy that free spirit of the age, of which 
the royal philosopher of Sans-Souci was 
in his day the only crowned champion. 
It was fatal to Beust’s political pro- 
gramme that it was an anachronism of 
more than a hundred years, an effort to 
resume in 1866 a project which Maria 
Theresa tried and failed to realize in 1763. 

Prussia, as has been already intimated, 
was originally a non-Germanic country, 
peopled by Slavonic tribes, chiefly herds- 
men and amber-fishers, a savage, warlike 
race of men, obstinately heathen, killing 
all the missionaries sent to convert them. 
This rude country, stretching along the 
Baltic from the Niemen to the Warta, 
and bordering on Russia, (hence called 
Bor-Russia, Borussia, Prussia) the Bishop 
of Riga determined to Christianize by 
conquest, moral suasion having proved 
itself futile. In 1228 he commissioned 
the knights of the Teutonic order to un- 
dertake the work of subduing these fero- 
cious pagans, This task the old Crusa- 
ders were glad enough to enter upon, 
and most effectually accomplished, In 
order that the fruits of the conquest 
might not be lost, colonists from all parts 
of Germany followed in the footsteps of 
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the conquerors and occupied the confis- 
cated lands. The country was divided 
into districts, each of which was ruled as 
a fief by a knight of the order, vowed to 
celibacy and consequently incapable of 
transmitting his feudal rights as an heir- 
loom, Thus the rich domains which the 
order had at its disposition on the decease 
of each chevalier attracted a constant 
accession of recruits from noble families, 
whose younger sons eagerly ranged them- 
selves under its banner. Increasing 
wealth, however, produced effeminacy ; 
habits of luxury undermined the valor of 
the Teutonic knights to such a degree 
that, in the bloody and decisive battle of 
Tannenberg (1410) they were utterly 
defeated by the Poles, whose suzerainty 
they were forced to recognize. This 
state of things cantinued till the elec- 
tion of Duke Albert as grand master of 
the order, who, having been Protestant- 
ized by Dr. Osiander, married and had 
children, Thus Prussia became a family 
heritage of the Hohenzollerns in Branden- 
burg, and through them got a foothold in 
the German Empire. Originally a Sla- 
vonic State, Prussia was Germanized (as 
has been already stated) by colonization, 
The principal stock was Saxon and Frisi- 
an, distinguished for soberness, solidity 
and inflexibility ; prosaic and calculating, 
earnest, averse to romance, reserved, 
conscientious, tough, persistent even to 
obstinacy, and withal a little narrow and 
ungenial. Upon this fundamental stock 
were engrafted by immigration the vi- 
vacity and political talent of the Frank, 
the poetic and imaginative temperament 
of the Swabian, the good-humored socia- 
bleness of the Bavarian, and other pecu- 
liar qualities of the various branches of 
the Teutonic race, so that Prussia by the 
mixed character of its population became 
pre-eminently the representative State of 
Germany, with which all the other states 
could assimilate and unite, because each 
would find in it some element of its own. 
Austria, too, became Germanized by 
colonization; but the emigration in this 
case was almost exclusively from Bava- 
ria, and consequently did not furnish that 
wide range of affinity which renders 
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Prussia the attractive nucleus of a great 
realm, into which the other German peo- 
ples will merge their political existence 
by a tendency as natural and inevitable 
as gravitation, 

Another source of Prussia’s superiority 
to Austria in the conflict of 1866 was the 
fact that her army in its origin, discipline 
and spirit is identified with the people, is 
indeed the nation in arms, In accord- 
ance with that principle of the ancient re- 
publics, which was embodied by Plato in 
his ideal State, and afterwards consecra- 
ted to liberty by the French Revolution, 
every Prussian subject is a soldier. Nei- 
ther rank nor money can purchase ex- 
emption.* It is not necessary here to 
explain the historical origin of this sys- 
tem, the manner in which it grew up out 
of the disasters of Jena and Auerstaedt 
and the humiliating peace of Tilsit, or to 
enter into the details of its organization. 
The practical result of it is, that Prussia, 
at the least expense and with scarcely 
any perceptible drain on her industry in 
times of peace, maintains in proportion 
to her population, the largest, best disci- 
plined, and most intelligent military force 
in Europe. It was once an axiom of ab- 
solutism, that a man to be a good soldier 
must be a machine, and that the efficiency 
of an army depended on its ignorance of 
everything but the narrowest routine of 
drill. The ideal of excellence in this re- 
epect was attained by the Russian army, 
which during a petty palace rebellion 
that broke out on the accession of the 
Czar Nicholas was induced to shout, 
“Long live the Constitution,” under the 
impression that the Constitution was the 
wife of the Grand Duke Constantine. 
The Crimean war proved conclusively 
that unthinking automatons are not the 
best soldiers, however irreproachable 
may be the precision of their movements 
on parade. There is need of a broader 
education than can be obtained in [école 

* A very few princely families of high im- 
perial nobility( férstliche Familien der ehemais 
reichsunmittelbaren hohen Adels) are ex- 
empted from military service. This single 
exception, which rests upon international 
treaties, is rapidly disappearing. 
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de peleton. It was notso much the nee- 
dle-gun as it was individual intelligence, 
that insured to Prussia the victory. 
Another incalculable advantage of Prus- 
sia over Austria, was her strict honesty 
and financial soundness, which always 
kept her national credit strong and her 
treasury full. Frederic the Great, walk- 
ing one day in agarden with his nephew, 
pointed to an obelisk and said: “ Look 
at that high thing there, which no storm 
van shake; its uprightness is_ its 
strength,” Then in a serious mood he 
exhorted the young prince, who was to 
be his successor, on the value of rectitude 
and the supreme law of truth and probity, 
binding alike upon individual men and 
upon governments, upon subjects and 
upon kings. The war of 1866 illustrated 
this principle. Austria entered the field 
without money or credit, and with every 
branch of her public service invaded and 
corroded by official corruption, whilst in 
the Prussian government fraud and pecu- 
lation were absolutely unknown. F 

Such, briefly indicated, are the chief 
elements which, embodied in the consti- 
tution of Prussia, gave her energy and 
success: free, reformed, industrial, edu- 
cated, democratic in her military organi- 
zation, economical and honest in the ad- 
ministration of her finances. Austria 
was just the reverse of all this; and when 
the two antagonists met, it was simply a 
conflict between a great modern fact and 
a big medieval phantom; between the 
genius of the nineteenth century and the 
goblin of feudalism, the result of which 
could not be for a moment doubtful. It 
was a struggle for existence between two 
opposing principles—a deadly strife that 
could end only with the utter defeat of 
the one and the complete supremacy of 
the other, That it was something more 
than a dynastic contest for leadership in 
Germany, is evident from the fact that 
the rout of the imperial armies in Bohe- 
mia was followed as a logical conse- 
quence by the subversion of ultramon- 
tanism in Austria, the abrogation of the 
concordat with Rome, the promulgation 
of civil and religious liberty, the estab- 
lishment of public schools free from 
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priestly control, and the complete recon- 
struction of the empire on the basis of 
constitutionalism. 

Prussia has grown into New Germany, 
not solely as the accident of war, or as 
the work of an ambitious monarch, but 
as the product of the popular will, the 
ripe fruit of a normal development of the 
Teutonic race. It is merely the political 
unification of a people already one in lan- 
guage, literature, manners, art, science 
and industry. It has come into being, 
too, not only in answer to the legitimate 
aspirations of the German nation, but also 
in response to the political necessities of 
Europe, as a beneficent counterpoise to 
French supremacy on the continent. 
The existence of a great pacific power, 
occupying a central position between the 
Slavonic races on the East and the Latin 
races on the West, is the surest pledge 
of peace. If war comes, as it threatens 
to come, it will be because the germ of 
war lies hidden in Napoleon’s system of 
government. Everybody knows that 
since the utterance of the words, ‘ The 
Empire is peace,” there has been no per- 
manent peace in Europe.* Prussia will 
never pursue an aggressive foreign policy. 
She has no ambition to enlarge her boun- 
daries at the expense of other nations. 
In 1866, when the die of battle had 
placed Austria at her absolute mercy, she 
did not annex a single foot of Austrian 
territory. Notwithstanding her immense 
military strength, she is not like France, 
amilitary state. Her army is not a 
camp of mercenaries, distinct from the 
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body of the nation in their origin and 
interests, and always eager for war, as 
the only path to promotion, but her sol- 
diers are her people; living not in bar- 
racks, but at their firesides, disciplined 
to the use of arms, but at the same time 
devoted to the arts of peace, building 
cities, extending railroads, reaping har- 
vests, toiling at forges, loving the roar of 
looms better than the din of battle. Such 
a nation is invincible in self-defence, but 
can have no temptation to pursue schemes 
of conquest, which would exhaust its 
vitality and paralyze all its industrial en- 
ergies, As Americans and friends of hu- 
man progress, we should rejoice in the 
growth of Prussia, because it is identical 
with the growth of free institutions. It 
is remarkable in her history, how every 
expansion of her material domain has 
been attended with a corresponding ex- 
pansion of ideas; how with every suc- 
cessful struggle upwards she has cast 
aside some medieval slough, growing 
liberal as she has grown strong. And 
when, three years ago, the foresight and 
audacity which marked the policy of her 
statesmen and the strategy of her gen- 
erals made her the foremost nation of 
Europe, she showed the same political 
tendency, the same continuity of histo- 
rical development, by severing herself 
from the last of her bureaucratic tradi- 
tions and establishing a structure of con- 
stitutional government, which rests upon 
the democratic principle of universal suf- 
frage as its chief corner-stone. 





OF REST. 


THE full round moon, the cloudless sky 
Where now the early frost distills ; 
The tranquil river rolling by 
And outline clear of sombre hills. 


The trees their spectral branches lift 
O’er meadows brown and gardens bare, 
While on the ground the shadows drift, 
Or float upon the dreamy air. 


* L’Empire, c'est la paix. The events of 
the last fifteen years suggest a new reading 
of this famous apothegm of the imperial 
punster: L’Empire c'est Pépie. Si vis pacem, 
para bellum, says the old proverb, which a 

Vou. IX.—8 : 


French journal quoted in explanation of the 
Emperor's warlike preparations. But Napo- 
leon declares that he is not preparing for 
war, replied the logical German, therefore he 
does not wish for peace. 
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The day with vexing care opprest 
Gives place to night and thoughts serene ; 
And brings with consciousness of rest, 
A sense of glory yet unseen, 
O holy trust, O peace profound ;— 
Here in the silence of the night, 
I pass as one o’er hallowed ground 
To some unknown, some Pisgah height: 


From whence the distant stars are near, 
These cool gray hills seem far away; 

While in the changing lights appear 
The heralds of the coming day. 


Not day that gives to me once more 
The common round of toil and care; 
The burdens I at morning bore, 
And each to-morrow still must bear, 


The contact with life’s meaner things 
That soil and would my soul possess, 
Or dim forgetfulness that brings 
Not rest, but sense of weariness, 


O holier life, O clearer day 
That now my heart with rapture fills; 
When will these shadows drift away, 
When burst thy light beyond the hills? 


Yon moon, in light effulgent, fade, 

These glittering stars obscure their fires? 
Come, oh that hour, too long delayed, 

And bring me what my soul desires. 


Peace, thankless soul; dost thou behold 
God's glory to forget his will? 

Shall he such beauty here unfold 
To make thee more impatient still ? 


The visions of a night like this 
The purpose of the day unnerve, 
And dreamy thoughts of future bliss 
Unfit thee now to wait and serve? 


Fade out, ye stars, descend O moon 
Where spreads the clear horizon’s rim; 
me day of toil, and bring the boon 
They have who watch and wait for Him! 


————_1-oo____—_ 
MOTHERLESS GIRLS. 
A STORY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 







CHAPTER XXIII. straight to the book-shelves to look over 
MISTAKEN, FORSAKEN, what she was accustomed to call “ Sun- 
” 
“ Can wealth give happiness? Look round and see day books;” but how poor a stock there 


What gay distress! what splendid misery.” was! Plays, poems, criticisms, travels, 
Mary returned home more calmed and _ history, biography—everything that per- 
comforted than, half an hour before, she tained to this world, scarcely anything 
could have believed possible. She went that referred to the next. At last she 
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took a volume of the Spectator, selected 
a paper of Addison’s, put a mark in the 
place, and carried the book with her to 
Lord Harry. 

She thought, when she went in, that 
he looked more shrivelled and sickly than 
ever; but his face lighted up, and he half- 
raised himself from the depths of his easy- 
chair to greet her. ‘My sweet angel,” 
said he, “you are always so good P 

“This is not one of my good days,” 
said Mary, putting her hand in his. “I 
am not equal to talking, but I thought I 
would come and offer to read to you.” 

“Do, my dearest child—it will be inex- 
pressibly interesting. What have you 
got there? Ho, Addison, ‘He that 
would acquire a pure style must give his 
days and nights to Addison.’ Very well; 
he is always worth attention, though I 
never formed my style on his.” 

Mary always read well; and just now 
her balmy voice and distinct utterance 
were quite keenly appreciated by him. 
“You give every word its beauty and 
value,” said he, when she ceased. ‘“ What 
does all that he says amount to apart from 
his well-chosen language, and the added 
charin imparted by you? That devotion 
opens the mind to great conceptions, and 
fills it with more sublime ideas than it 
would otherwise entertain. If it be very 
true, it is not very new.” 

“Ts not one of the tests of a good writ- 
er his being able to give novelty to what 
is not absolutely new ?” 

“Tn that case, my dear child, Addison 
has certainly not carried his point here; 
for there is absolutely nothing novel in 
his treatment of the subject. Rather a 
heavy one, too, is it not? I prefer his 
character pieces.” 

“O yes, of course; so do I.” 

“ Why then not give me what we both 
prefer ?” 

This well-intended attempt of Mary’s 
was rather a failure. At any rate, how- 
ever, it drew her out of herself, and she 
would not be baffled by a single defeat. 
Sir William Temple, Cowley, Shenstone, 
were all tried by her in turn; Lord Har- 
ry’s remarks were often caustic and curi- 
ous, sometimes pertinent, sometimes cap- 
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tious, He loved her readings well enough 
as texts for playful controversy, and en- 
joyed drawing out for his own and sole 
benefit conversational powers that might 
have delighted a saloon. Gradually Mary 
was becoming less heartbroken, but she 
was increasingly pensive; and though 
she never bored him with preaching, for 
which, indeed, she had no vocation, Lord 
Harry grew a little impatient at the sub- 
stitution of grave talk for amusement. 
He saw that Mary’s heart was far away, 
and that her visits to him were from duty 
rather than inclination. Laura was the 
most entertaining now; and yet he peev- 
ishly told himself that he preferred Mary 
at her worst to Laura at her best. 

All this time she was sickening for 
letters; but in those days a voyage to 
the West Indies was a vastly different 
thing from what it is now, and commu- 
nications were about as long on the road 
as they are now from Australia. 

As the season advanced the happy pos- 
sessors of country seats went out of town; 
others visited fashionable watering-pla- 
ces. Lord Harry hated London when 
it was out of season; and though his 
power of bearing removal to his suburban 
retreat was a matter of question, he was 
determined on the experiment, and ef- 
fected it without any yery disastrous re- 
sult. It hastened his downward progress, 
however. 

The Beauforts took a house to be near 
him; rather an inexpedient step, Mrs. 
Forsyth would have said; but she was 
beyond reach of remark. Of course Lady 
Bab and Lady Kitty said they were fol- 
lowing Lord Harry like harpies; but who 
cared for what they said? Mary was 
getting apathetic with regard to the gos- 
sip of society. 

Merrily rang the Chiswick bells when 
Harry Levitt received the hand of sweet 
Lucy Tolhurst from her fond father. This 
had been many months ago: the happy 
pair started immediately afterwards for 
the continent. Wedding tours of this 
description were not then usual; but it 
had long been a dream of Lucy’s to see 
some of the European capitals; and as 
Levitt's inclinations were the same, and 
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his purse was full of her money, there 
was no reason why he should not gratify 
her and himself. 

Mr. Oldworth had of course been in- 
vited to the wedding; and, with a torn 
heart, he consented to go. He was 
spared the trial to his feelings, however. 
Just as he was on the point of starting 
his course was diverted, by a note from 
his aunt, from the wedding party to the 
bedside of his grandmother. She par- 
tially recovered, though only to be in- 
creasingly the object of care to her affec- 
tionate daughter. 

As the slow winter dragged on its 
course, Mr. Oldworth went from time to 
time to see Mr. Tolhurst. His visits, 
first merely designed for the customary 
felicitations, were made more frequent 
when: he found how much they were 
needed. Mr. Tolhurst was becoming 
painfully aware that instead of gaining a 
son he had lost a daughter. 

“They were to have returned three 
months ago, Joe! and what can they 
want over there; what diversion can 
they find in places where they can’t under- 
stand the spoken language? O yes, Lucy 
learnt French at her boarding-school, 
but she tells me 'tis very little use to her 
—they speak it with such a different ac- 
cent. Mighty expensive, too, living is, 
over there; they run through a sight of 
money. A word in your ear, Joe. I 
know you'll speak candidly to your father’s 
old friend; is Levitt addicted to play ?” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Oldworth, with pain- 
ful embarrassment, “ you ought to know 
your son-in-law better than I do.” 

“Not so, not so—you’ve known him 
from the egg—you know all his where- 
abouts and belongings—you were school- 
fellows, you are cousins—you've seen 
him behind the scenes; whereas here 
he’s been on company manners; ‘twas 
you introduced him to Lucy; and I teli 
you roundly, that if you knew him to be 
addicted to play” 

“Tndeed, sir, I did n’t——” 

“Tf you knew it, I say, and yet put 
the artless girl in the way of his fascina- 
tions—I don’t thank you for the intro- 
duction—can’t forgive you for it.” 
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As Mr. Oldworth returned home that 
evening, he saw a church-door open, and 
went in. It was empty, though there 
were voices in the vestry. Finding his 
way to the railing of the communion-ta- 
ble, he laid his throbbing head against it, 
then prostrated himself entirely before 
the unseen Presence whose forgiveness 
and support he supplicated with sighs 
that could not be uttered. 

He was startled from his posture of 
self-abasement by persons leaving the 
vestry, and heard a well-known voice. 
Bellermine was kindly dismissing a poor 
woman; and looking round, he ex- 
claimed—“ Why, Joe! are you here? I 
did not notice you among our small con- 
gregation. You have been waiting for 
me, I suppose. Come with me to my 
lodgings, and let us have a good talk over 
our bread and cheese. Raining, is it, my 
good woman? It will not kill a fly; and 
besides, I have an umbrella.” 

* You have none,” said Mr. Oldworth, 
to the poor, thinly-clad widow, who 
stood at the threshold, “ Here is mine— 
you can leave it at Mr. Bellermine’s for 
me, in the morning.” 

“Joe, that was an act of mercy,” said 
Bellermine, taking his arm, and holding 
his umbrella over both. ‘I have been 
administering oil and wine to her soul, 
but it did not occur to me to save her 
poor old body from a wetting.” 

“T am glad to have been permitted the 
humble office. You undertook what was 
more important to her.” 

“Well, the poor creature was in a 
piteous case, A youth, her only son, 
fell into bad courses, and has at length 
made away with himself, Living in a re- 
mote part of Yorkshire, and he having 
for some time neglected to answer her 
letters, she was ignorant for a long time 
of his miserable end. At length a pre- 
sentiment, a foreboding of mischief—a 
dream, she tells me—made her lock up 
her cottage, start for London on foot, 
get a lift now and then in a wagon, 
and make her way tediously and pain- 
fully, to the house of his master, Lord 
Harry Bellair. There she heard the 
truth,” 
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“ Ah!I—” exclaimed Mr, Oldworth 
with strong pity. 

“Tt almost killed her. She fainted 
dead away. When she came to she 
found herself in the housekeeper’s room, 
who made her drink a glass of wine; took 
thought for her body, but had no medi- 
cine for her soul.” 

“ Poor creature | "— 

“She gathered the lad’s few things to- 
gether, and gave them to the mother, to 
whom they were precious relics, gave or 
lent her a few shillings, I think, for her 
return journey in the wagon, directed 
her to its starting-place, and got quit of 
her, But the poor woman was taken ill 
at theinn, I happened to hear of it and 
had her removed to a decent lodging. 
Miss Pomeroy heard of her from me, and 
visited her like an angel as she is, till 
she got well. And now, the money is 
returned, with thanks, to Lord Harry's 
housekeeper, and the widow is to start 
on her journey to-morrow, well provided, 
of course. She could not go, she said, 
without thanking me: nothing could ex- 
ceed her gratitude, except her sorrow for 
herson. Finding where I was to preach, 
this evening, she came to speak to me in 
the vestry; but meanwhile—bere’ we 
are,” said Bellermine, knocking at the 
door of his lodging, and running up stairs 
directly it was opened, to make a rousing 
fire. ‘Welcome, old Joe!—sit you here 
and make yourself comfortable ””—which 
was managed very speedily. 

“Go on with what you were telling 
me,” said Mr. Oldworth. “ Meanwhile—” 

“ Meanwhile there was the service, you 
know; and thesermon. You know what 
I said—” 

“No, I don't; I regret to say; for I 
did not even know you were preaching.” 

“Aye? Then how came you to be in 
church?” 

“Seeing the door ajar, I turned in.” 

“To look about you? How curious! 
You could not see much, so poorly as it 
was lighted: ‘tis almost the smallest, 
dirtiest, and I think, the very ugliest 
churchin London. Whatdo youthink?” 

“To say the truth, I did not much ob- 
serve it.” 
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“No?—and yet you dropped in out of 
curiosity? Singular!” 

“T have heard that, on the continent, 
the church-doors are continually ajar, so 
that any one may drop in when so 
minded.” 

“Aye, and a very good plan too, for 
the poor benighted creatures who have 
yet to learn that God dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands—not exclu- 
sively, that is. He is in church as well as 
everywhere else, but no more.” 

“Still, within precincts specially set 
apart for prayer and praise, where there 
is an atmosphere of piety, as it were, ac- 
cumulated during successive generations, 
the soul, always so difficult to raise above 
the vile things of earth, may find helps to 
meet its God.” 

“ As for the atmosphere of an old city 
church,” said Bellermine, after a pause, 
“T must say I always find it particularly 
musty; owing in a great measure, I 
think, to the intra-mural interments. 
And I believe the ‘tainted air has a good 
deal to do with the heavy heads and 
hearts of those who breathe it. But as 
for the gist of what you say—to an 
imaginative mind, you know—there’s a 
good deal in it; as there is sure to be in 
whatever you do say. And so you—I 
understand. You needn’t tell me you 
turned in to commune with your own 
heart and be still.” 

“Only the worst is, it will not be 
still.” 

“Where is the sore place?” 

“ Ah, that’s the very thing I can’t tell 
you!” 

“ All right. The heart knows its own 
bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth 
not with it—only I’m no stranger. I’m 
not an advocate for auricular confession 
myself. I who speak out everything I 
do! The Romish church has so dread- 
fully abused it; and I rather think the 
best way is to carry every burthen to the 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 
Still, we sometimes feel dreadfully in 
need of a human hand to give the burthen 
a hoist, if but that we may carry it to 
that Friend and cast it at his feet, only; 
if we just looked up and asked him—or 
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asked him, even without being able to 
look up—He would do that for us too,” 

“Tom, your words are balm to my 
heart. No wonder they were so to the 
poor widow.” 

“ Ah, that poor widow! Notknowing 
her to be present, what should be my 
subject of all others, but Judas going out 
and hanging himself! I pointed out 
pretty forcibly, I believe, that he only 
made matters worse thereby. I noticed 
a stifled sob. I remarked that perhaps 
he was hardly himself when he did it— 
that at all events it showed great abhor- 
rence of his crime—-perhaps much as all the 
world has hated him ever since, he hated 
himself yet more. He did not go and 
spend the thirty pieces of silver in drink— 
nor in gambling—(more sobs) but cast 
the bag of money from him as an unclean 
thing—he that had been so fond of bear- 
ing the money-bag, and had stolen from 
it! See what it came to! At last he 
got a bag of. money all his own—and 
purchased by what!—by a crime so en- 
ormous that even he loathed the pur- 
chase money, and cast it in the faces of 
those who gave it, and—went and hanged 
himself! How much better if he had 
gone and cast himself at the feet of Him 
who forgave the thief on the cross!— 
There! I’m preaching my sermon all over 
again to you,” said Tom excitedly. “I 
can’t cool down all at once. You see, I 
put my heart in it.” 

“ And so, went to the heart,” said Mr. 
Joseph. “Do go on.” 

“Dye like it? The poor widow came 
to me all in tears afterwards. ‘0, sir, 
what do you think has become of my 
son?’ ‘That belongs to the secret things 
of the Lord, our God. We know his 
mercies are unlimited; we don’t know 
the state of your son’s brain.- Had the 
last words of the thief on the cross been 
only audible to our Saviour,we might have 
classed him among the reprobate. God 
seeth not as man seeth. The book is 
closed; we cannot read the page ; his de- 
cree is known only to himself. He says 
“What is that to thee ? follow thou me?” 
Follow Him then, my dear woman, and I 
trust that your last song of praise will 
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be, “Surely goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me all the days of my life; and 
I shall dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” A Roman Catholic would wear 
the stones with her knees, macerate her 
body with fasting, tear her flesh with the 
scourge, to liberate her son from an im- 
agined purgatory. We know that there 
is no purgatory, and that vain repetitions 
are not exacted from us—only the prayer 
of the broken and contrite heart.’ It was 
a difficult thing, you see, to salve the 
wound; I had to go about it and about 
it; but she was comforted at last; by the 
Holy Spirit, not by me. The case was 
beyond me.” 

“Was Miss Pomeroy in church ?” 

“Oh no, she’s down at Twickenham.” 

OHAPTER XXIV, 
OUT OF SIGHT ; NOT OUT OF MIND. 


What is the world to them? 
Its pomp, its pleasures, and its nonsense all ? 


Next day, Tom came to Mr. Oldworth, 
shining like the,sun, 

“Joe! Miss Pomeroy was in church 
last night! (here’s your umbrella) She 
came up, like an angel as she is, to see 
the last of our old goody; and, hearing 
from her where I was going to preach, 
came to church with her maid.” 

“T rejoice at that.” 

“O, I'm so thankful. For, not know- 
ing her to be there, and having no fear 
of man or woman before my eyes, I spoke 
right out, with no sinister or by-ends; 
and went straight to her heart.” 

“How glad I am!” 

“To-day is her birthday, my dear 
friend! her twenty-first birthday; and 
how do you think she has signalized it? 
By giving me herself. She takes me as 
I stand; without private fortune, without 
preferment, without expectations. She 
says she would rather be mine on three 
hundred a year (which is just what we 
can make out) than give herself to a duke 
with a coach and six.” 

“Happy Bellermine |” 

“T believe you, sir. We go down to 
a curacy in the north, where one pound 
will go as far as two or three; and—the 
world will lose sight of us forever!” 

All of which came to pass, Since Miss 
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Pomeroy chose to throw herself away, as 
her friends called it, in this romantic 
manner, there was no one to hinder it, 
now that she was of age. The marriage 
soon took place, quite quietly; Mr. Old- 
worth was one of the wedding guests, 
and the most sympathizing and cordial of 
them all. When we are unselfish, we 
really find happiness in the happiness of 
our friends. Did he find happiness, then, 
in that of Mr. and Mrs. Levitt? Ah, 
that was a sore point. Inthe first place, 
it was a matter of rivalry; in the next, 
he had come too late to the conclusion 
that Levitt was unworthy of his prize, 
and undervalued it. It was an anxious 
question whether Lucy would be happy. 
Her father was unhappy and querulous 
already; and he became absolutely indig- 
nant with Levitt when a tailor’s bill was 
sent in to him, which he should have 
paid before marriage. He passionately 
declared he would send him no more re- 
mittances, ‘And then, sir, he’ll be com- 
pelled to bring her home.” 

But Levitt wrote to say his wife’s health 
would not permit her to travel just now; 
and then “the father softened, though 
the governor was fixed.” He sent Lucy 
£200 for her own private purse; but of 
course, her husband had the best part 
of it. 

“Yes, Joe, she’s so infatuated with 
him, that she’s happy—at least, she has 
made believe to be, till this time, but her 
spirits seem flagging now. She speaks 
of being tired of sight-seeing; and says, 
‘if we should ever meet again!’ Meet 
again? Why, to be sure we shall! If 
I thought otherwise, I should never have 
another happy moment.” 

Mr, Oldworth grieved to see that his 
health was really being undermined by 
constant fretting. One day, he was sum- 
moned to him very suddenly. Mr. Tol- 
hurst had had an apoplectic fit. He had 
been bled heavily, and was recovering, 
but took a very low-spirited view of 
himself. “I’m going, Joe. I know I 
shan’t get over this. You must write to 
her, my good fellow—” 

“ Had I not better write to Levitt, sir?” 

“No, no! I tell youno, He’d blurtit 
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out in his light way and kill her on the 
spot. It will go nigh to kill my Lucy as 
it is, so you must write in my name, you 
know, and then she'll know I am alive. 
She'll see, though, 'tisn’t my writing. 
Take pen, ink, and paper, will you? Be- 
gin ‘My Dearest Child !’” 

“* My dearest child—You'll see, by the 
writing, that I’m not quite well to-day ; 
so Oldworth has kindly offered to write 
for me.’ (That’s a fib, though.) " 

“T’m most happy to offer, my dear 
sir. You only forestalled me.” 

“Yes, yes; it may stand. ‘Ihope you 
got the £200, dearest Lucy, which was 
for your sole and separate use; so mind, 
you've no right to do otherwise with it. 
You may do with it as you like, only not 
give it away to one particular person—’ ” 

“Do you think it well, sir, to saythat ? 
Probably Mrs. Levitt would have more 
pleasure in giving it that way than any 
other. At any rate, her pleasure would 
be greater if unfettered.” 

“Never you mind that. The gift is 
mine, and I may say what I like. ‘Here- 
after all that I have will be yours, my 
Lucy: and it may not be so very long 
first ; but it is safely tied up, to be a heri- 
tage for your boy, my dear, if you have 
one, when he comes of age; and mean- 
while you are tohave the interest.’ That 
was well thought of, Joe,” said Mr. Tol- 
hurst, “my lawyer put it into my head: 
otherwise, you see, Levitt might have 
run through it all. O, he’sa sad fellow— 
and so specious! How came you to be 
so taken up with him, and taken in with 
him? Because he’s so specious, of course. 
Poor Joe! you’d have’ been the better 
mate for Lucy.” 

Mr, Oldworth could not bear such ob- 
servations as this; nor could he bear 
writing such letters; and yet, after re- 
monstrating strongly against some of the 
things that were dictated to him, he had 
to write the letter, and to post it too— 
which Levitt would have cleverly eva- 
ded in his place. 

Levitt wrote a very wrathy answer 
directed to Mr. Oldworth. He bad for- 
tunately opened his wife’s letter. (O the 
meanness! ejaculated Mr. Oldworth) 
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recognizing Joe’s writing, and wonder- 
ing what he could have to say to her. 
Thus she was spared the shock. It was 
evident the old gentleman was much 
worse than he said, or probably, than he 
thought ; and his faculties seemed a good 
deal obfuscated, or he never could have 
dictated such a letter to his only child— 
indeed, it hardly bore marks of being his 
dictation, and, but for an expression here 
and there in the old style, he would 
have thought the letter a hoax, a flam, 
from beginning to end. He must say he 
did not feel grateful to Joe for writing it. 
He might have softened it as he wrote, 
so as to make it fit for Lucy’s eye, which 
now it really was not. He should not 
show it to her, nor any in the same vein, 
as it wonld be to her serious detriment. 
She was fond of the old man even to 
foolishness, and she was fond of Levitt 
to distraction, and for her father and hus- 
band to fall out about paltry money 
questions, would literally kill her, he 
thought, At present, they were enjoy- 
ing themselves very well. He should 
open all Lucy’s letters henceforward, as a 
precaution ; and he would thank Joe for 
a few confidential lines, marked “pri- 
vate,” telling him the true state of the 
old gentleman’s health. He seemed to 
him a little touched in the head. In that 
case, you know, allowances must be 
made, 
’ Mr. Oldworth was occasionally liable 
to violent headaches ; and he had one af- 
ter reading this letter. Never mind. 
Business must be attended to. And 
when he had finished his day’s work, he 
went down to Chiswick, as he continu- 
ally did now, to beguile the long even- 
ing to the forlorn father. It was a heavy 
task; a sorrowful task; but he did not 
shrink from it on that account. What 
he did shrink from, was having to write 
any more letters to Lucy, that would only 
be read by Levitt. In course of time, 
this task was imposed on him; he put it 
off; but Mr.Tolhurst would not be evaded. 
Mr. Oldworth more pointedly begged to 
be excused. Levitt knew his hand, and 
would be hurt at his writing to his wife. 
* Jealous, hey?” said Mr. Tolhurst. 
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“ But the first letter explained all that— 
told her you were only my amanuensis.” 

“Only, on such private matters, sir, it 
would hardly be delicate.” 

“Can't see it. Don’t you go to inter- 
fere between me and my daughter, and 
tell me what is delicate and what is not. 
We are not on terms of punctilio. Lucy 
knows me a good deal better than you 
do. Do you ever hear from Levitt?” 
“Very seldom.” 

“But sometimes?” ‘Yes, sometimes.” 

“When did you hear from him last ?” 
Reluctantly he answered, “The day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“Oho, and you never told me of it! 
Can’t call that very open or kind.” “It 
was a business letter, sir.” 

“About money?” “Partly.” 

“Had my letter—the one you wrote 
for me—arrived?” “Yes.” 

“ Why hasn’t Lucy answered it?” Mr, 
Oldworth was strongly tempted to make 
a lame, i. e. a false excuse. But he said 
“Levitt inadvertently opened it, and out 
of consideration for her health, did not 
give it her for fear of agitating her.” 

“Mr. Tolhurst’s face grew purple. “ Do 
you tell me,” cried he in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion, “that my letters to 
my child are tampered with? that Levitt 
reads them and never gives them to her?” 

“Dear sir, this agitation will hurt 

ou—” 

“A fig for this agitation! What else 
could be the result? If I drop down 
dead, he'll only be glad. Joseph, give me 
pen and ink, I'll write to him myself.” 

His hand trembled so that he could not 
dip the pen. 

“ Just fill my pen for me, my dear fel- 
low. What a blot! Hold the paper 
steady, will you? My eyes are misty, I 
think. Perhaps you'll just guide my 
hand a little—like when I was a little 
boy, ha, ha—second childhood, Joe. ‘ Le- 
vitt, you—you—” ‘villain’ trembled on 
his lips and on his pen, but he swooned in 
Mr. Joseph’s arms, 

Hitherto Mr. Oldworth had left his 
cousin's inquiries unanswered ; but now, 
as soon as his old friend was cared for 
and placed in bed, he wrote a few strong 
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lines in his own name, calculated to touch 
Levitt’s heart if he had one. He told 
him that Mr. Tolhurst had had a dange- 
rous seizure, which affection for Lucy had 
made him conceal the extent of; but that 
now he lay in a critical state, and it was 
highly expedient that his daughter, as 
soon as she was able to travel, should 
come to him, 

Levitt was shocked and sobered for the 
time by this letter. He said that Lucy’s 
expected trial was now over; she was 
the mother of a fine little boy; he had 
ventured to break to her the news of her 
father's illness, which had overcome her 
a good deal, though he had softened it as 
much as he could. As soon as she was 
equal to the journey he should bring her 
home. 

Mr. Oldworyth’s eyes moistened as he 
read this: he looked at the unconscious 
father and thought how sad it was that 
he would be hardly able to recognize his 
daughter, or to enjoy seeing his little 
grandson. The needful interval passed 
slowly. Mr. Tolhurst’s old housekeeper 
was a good nurse, so that his helpless 
state was well cared for. His mind was 
almost gone now; he seemed dull but 
not unhappy ; would watch a kitten play- 
ing with a ball with childish interest— 
seldom spoke except in monosyllables; 
but was well pleased when Mr. Oldworth 
read from the large family Bible, the look 
of which seemed familiar to him. Wheth- 
er he could comprehend one sentence in 
a hundred, was problematical; but his 
face always wore a reverential compos- 
ure, In reading thus to him, Mr, Old- 
worth likewise comforted and strength- 
ened himself. 

One evening, on his return home, he 
found a letter from his aunt awaiting 
him, summoning him to what was really 
the death-scene of Mrs, Flambeau. He 
reached her just in time for the last; it 
was quite an euthanasia; she brightened 
up with a heavenly radiance for a few 
minutes, smiled on them with peace un- 
utterable, and was borne to her reward. 
Tears came to the daughter's relief at 
last. Mr.Oldworth led her away. “Oh, 
how lonely I shall new be without her,” 
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said she piteously. He said “‘ Let my home 
be henceforth yours.” 

And so, as soon as it could be arranged, 
he took her to his own dwelling—that 
spacious old city mansion that had so long 
been without a lady’scare. Thoughtless 
of self, in making this arrangement, he 
secured thereby a very great addition to 
his comfort and happiness. In course of 
years it became a cheerful home with nu- 
merous young relatives, his guests at 
holiday-time, growing up around him. 
His first sight of Lucy after her marriage 
was beside her father’s easy chair, with 
a baby on her arm. As years wenton, 
she became the mother of several chil- 
dren. Mr, Oldworth cared for their best 
interests; and for their material interests 
too. He was old Mr. Tolhurst’s executor ; 
and discharged his trust admirably. Le- 
vitt got hold of all the ready money he 
could, year after year, but could not 
touch the principal, on which account he 
hesitated not to call himself very badly 
used. ‘Such a want of confidence, you 
know, Joe. I could not have believed 
him such a curmudgeon.” 

Lucy’s health gave way, and she was 
ordered to Lisbon, Levitt was only too 
happy to go abroad again, This was how 
the children came to be chiefly under his 
care, though their parents were alive. 
Under his training and that of Miss Flam- 
beau, it is no wonder that they became 
charming young people, a little old-fash- 
ioned, 

He was almost as wedded to city life, 
as little addicted to traveling, as Charles 
Lamb. But one memorable journey he 
made to Yorkshire, to visit Bellermine 
and his wife, years after their marriage. 
Never was anything so Arcadian as their 
life—at least, as moderns think of Arca- 
dy. There is a paper in a periodical of 
the last century setting forth “ How an 
elegant little family may live charitably 
and within bounds on £50 a year.” Bel- 
lermine and his wife would seem to have 
studied this sketch with considerable at- 
tention; for they certainly reproduced 
almost a fac-simile of it, only on rather a 
larger inosme, But then, that was be- 
cause Arabella had an annuity of £200— 
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the curacy brought only £70 a year; and 
as “ the rector of South Green carried his 
wife from London to Yorkshire with a 
neat two hundred and fifty guineas in his 
pocket,” * there was no such great dispa- 
rity between his means and Bellermine’s 
after all, At all events, when Mr, Old- 
» Worth read the paper, (to which Tom di- 
“rected his attention) to his aunt on his 
return home, he could verify or assimi- 
late every circumstance, except the bacon 
and greens; for Mrs. Bellermine’s dairy 
and poultry-yard enabled her to supply 
her table more elegantly. There was the 
trout-stream which supplied them with 
many a dish of fish—the orchard, with 
its rosy fruit—the pasture-ground for two 
horses and two cows—the bee-hives, the 
rabbit-hutches—and, within-doors, well- 
stocked presses and book-shelves, a vio- 
lin and a guitar. Nor did there lack the 
“pretty girl, the image of her mother,” 
or “the jolly dog of six years old, ad- 
dicted to mischief, but who would cry at 
an interesting story by the hour togeth- 
er.” The neat maid-servant, modest and 
active, was an adept in every kind of 
woman’s work; for why? her mistress 
had carefully trained her from twelve 
years of age. By the poor they were 
beloved; by the rich esteemed and re- 
spected. The days were scarcely long 
enough for their varied employments; 
their evening recreations were reading, 
music, and conversation. In fact, Tom 
was so supremely happy that he assured 
his friend, if he were offered the richest 
see in England, he would refuse it; and 
as Mr. Oldworth took his last look of the 
vine-covered parsonage, with its tiny dia- 
mond-paned casements glittering in the 
evening sun, he thought, “ Who could 
wonder at that man if he refused a bish- 
opric?” 
CHAPTER XXV. 
THE BETTER PART. 
See how the world its votaries rewards. 

Mary waited for a letter from Dal- 
mayne till the restlessness of suspense 
began to yield to cold despair. Home- 
ward-bound vessels had brought letters 
for others, but none for her. » 


* World, No. 16. 
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Yet did she not lament with loud alloo, 

As women wont, but with deep sighs,and singulfs few. 
She tried to convince herself that their 
characters would never have accorded ; 
that she had loved an imaginary Dal- 
mayne, not the real man: but this brought 
no comfort. 

A remark in a book casually opened 
led her to a train of deep thought. It 
was.to this effect: That there is some 
one state of character and plan of action, 
the very best possible under all the cir- 
cumstances, that will please God the 
most and give us most satisfaction to look 
back upon at the hour of death. She 
earnestly desired to know what this plan 
of action was in her case; and thought, 
if she could but find it out, she had reso- 
lution enough to adopt it. But poor 
Mary was all at sea, without compass or 
rudder. Her plan of action with regard 
to Dalmayne seemed inaction: she had 
written many a letter to him that she 
had afterwards felt it would do no good 
to send. It would be both undignified 
and useless to seek explanations with 
him when he did not want things ex- 
plained, What remained for her to do, 
then, in other quarters? Her father's 
motto was “ Vogue la galére;” he wanted 
nothing but tobe rowed pleasantly along 
the stream, while he lounged at his ease 
on the cushions. Laura had her own 
friends and occupations and was in good 
health and spirits, Who remained for 
her to minister to, but Lord Harry? 
She could see a gradual declension in him 
that he appeared unaware of himself; 
and again the desire was faintly rekindled 
that Mrs. Forsyth had set alight, to be of 
real benefit to him. But she did not in 
the least see her way to it. Her read- 
ings, sometimes intermitted, were contin- 
ued with tolerable punctuality ; but how 
poor and profitless they were! He was 
keen enough to perceive she attached a 
sense of usefulness to them, and therefore 
encouraged her to persist; but, unless her 
book was merely ofamusement, he thought 
his own thoughts while she read, enjoy- 
ing the attention of a pretty young 
woman all the same; and if, by chance, 
there came some serious passage, he 
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capped it with some question so utterly 
irrelevant that it showed he had not 
given it the least attention. 

Mary was provoked at this ; she thought 
it a slight to herself; and then perhaps 
she staid away for a couple of days, and 
then next time she received such delicate 
flatteries that it was not in woman—not 
in her—to refuse the graceful homage. 

One day he had been saying particu- 
larly pretty things to her, dangerously 
fostering self-conceit; when, on reaching 
home, she found awaiting her a letter 
from Dalmayne! O, whata leap her heart 
gave! One touch of love dissolved all the 
spells of Comus! She locked herself into 
her room, to devour every word; and 
what a letter it proved! Not the first ;— 
a previous one had never reached her; 
and he was racked with suspicion, mad 
with jealousy, stung at being forgotten. 
He was very angry with her, and with 
himself for not being able to refrain from 
writing to her; and he upbraided her for 
not writing to him, and besought a thou- 
sand pardons for writing such bitter 
things to her, when grief and blood ill- 
tempered vexed him, 

After all, there was some sweetness in 
this—though at first she had been shocked 
and overwhelmed. It was a thousand 
times better than thinking herself com- 
pletely forgotten. A ship was just going 
to sail—she would write to him at once— 
explain all, forgive all, ask to be for- 
given. 

She was writing very fast, when some 
one tapped at her door. 

“Tm busy—you can’t come in.” 

“You are wanted, ma’am—” 

“T’m busy.” 

“A messenger, ma’am, from Lord 
Harry.” 

“T’m engaged. Tell Miss Laura.” 

When our minds are over-full, and we 
are unseasonably interrupted, sometimes 
we substitute one word for another, Mary 
continued rapidly writing and was quite 
unaware that instead of “and indeed, 
my dear Dalmayne,” she wrote “ indeed, 
my dear Lord Harry.” Had she had the 
opportunity of quietly re-perusing her 
letter, this would have caused her to re- 
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write it. 
vented. 

Laura tried the door. 

“Do leave me alone for a little while, 
Laura!” 

“Mary! what shall we do? Lord 
Harry has had another seizure—papa is 
out—Sorel has sent urgently to us.” 

“How tiresome!” muttered Mary, 
almost devoid of humanity to Lord Harry 
at that moment. She opened the door 
in great tribulation. “Laura, come in— 
do pity me. I’ve heard from Dalmayne 
at last—a previous letter from him has 
never reached me. He is beside himself 
at not hearing from me. Iam writing as 
fast as ever I can, to save the mail. 
What can I do?” 

“T am very sorry for you indeed,” 
said Laura, “Then I will go to Lord 
Harry, and papa must follow me as soon 
as he can be found, Dr. Somerville and 
Lady Juliana are already sent for—the 
poor old man will hardly recover this 
time, I should think. 

Mary’s thoughts were all scattered— 
she made a futile attempt to recover 
them—her letter was long enough, she 
thought—(it covered the paper) she 
wound it up, and was going to run it 
over, when “ Mary ! Mary!” was shouted 
by her father in a stentorian voice that 
would be answered. 

“Coming, papa! coming directly.” 

“Mary, come with me, and take a last 
sight of our old friend.” 

“Give me but ten minutes.” 

“In ten minutes he may be gone. 
Come at once, my dear.” 

Mary, in desperation, folded, sealed, 
and directed her letter; gave it to Rich- 
ard with strict orders to post it at once, 
and then obeyed her father’s summons. 

When they arrived, even Captain 
Beaufort allowed there was nothing for 
them todo. Hesent his daughters back; 
and remained himself to await the event, 

The event was temporary and par- 
tial recovery. Lord Harry came to 
himself, was very calm and quiet, very 
obedient to his physician, very gentle to 
Sorel. When the Beauforts came, he 
thanked them with looks rather than 


Unfortunately, she was pre- 
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words. They were very attentive to 
him ; the Captain offered to sit up with 
him, if it would be of the least comfort or 
use. 

“None, my good sir, thank you. Sorel 
can do everything.” 

And Sorel had to do everything, night 
alter night, very much as if he were 
a machine requiring neither food nor 
rest nor fresh air. He bore it very un- 
complainingly. 

When Lord Harry got a little better, 
he sent for his lawyer and made some 
alterations or additions to his will. This 
seemed all the preparation he thought 
necessary for a passage into an ‘unseen 
world. After this, he was very placid, 
like a man who had done all he had to 
do. A day- seldom passed without the 
Beauforts spending a short time with 
him. Everybody seemed to think it to 
be expected of them—that they would be 
failing in their duty if they omitted it. 
Captain Beaufort certainly felt so; he had 
just now a strong sense of gratitude for 
favors to come. 

One day, neither of the girls went to 
him. He was restless and a little peev- 
ish in consequence. To beguile the time, 
he told Sorel to bring him a certain 
casket of rings, pins, and other trinkets, 
and to spread them before him; amusing 
himself with their glitter. 

“When Prince Potemkin was out of 
sorts,” observed he, “he would have his 
various orders spread before him on a 
little table covered with black velvet.” 
He seemed considering them one after 
another; perhaps allotting them, in his 
mind, to different persons. Presently he 
said: “ Not one of these diamonds is of 
as pure a water as the one I gave you, 
Sorel.” 

“Do you think so, my lord?” 

“Think so? I am sure of it. Go 
and bring yours and let us compare 
them.” 

Sorel was reluctantly going, but stop- 
ped, and said, in some confusion: “‘ My 
lord, I beg your pardon—but I have it 
not just now by me.” 

“Have it not by you, sirrah? Doyou 
mean you have sold it?” 
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“No, my lord, not exactly; but— 
but—” 

“Speak out, and don’t 
What have you done with it?” 

“‘T—I—committed a little imprudence 
with it.” 

Not a word spoke Lord Harry. 
‘Played it away,’ was his verdict; but he 
said not a word, which was more than 
Sorel expected: not a word, then or there- 
after. 

One night he was wakeful and weary. 
Sorel was reading by the light of a lamp 
carefully screened from his master’s eyes. 

“Sorel,” said he, suddenly, “ are you 
reading the Bible?” 

“The Bible? no, my lord,” said Sorel, 
startled. 

“What are you reading?” 

“T was running through the new play, 
my lord, to keep myself awake.” 

“ Hol—Have you a Bible, Sorel?” 

“Do you want me to read to you, my 
lord? I will get one from Mrs, Mullet.” 

“T expressed no such desire. Have 
you one?” 

“No, my lord.” 

Not another word from Lord Harry. 
Next day his lawyer brought him some 
papers to sign: and had a little conver- 
sation with him about his affairs. He 
said—“ Oh, by the way, my lord, it oc- 
curred to me there was a little omission 
the other day, Perhaps I may be offi- 
cious—” 

“ Never mind that, my good sir. 
was it?” 

“T thought you probably meant to re- 
member so-and-so,” 

“No,” he replied, quite placidly, “I’ve 
remembered him already ; and besides, he 
has a very good salary.” _ 

The lawyer was rather sorry he had 
meddled with what did not belong to 
him. He said afterwards among his inti- 
mates, it was very gratifying and edify- 
ing to see a man who had cut such a 
figure in the great world, ebbing away so 
gently and equably. 

A time of greater trial was just begin- 
ning—but it did not last long. Had the 
Beauforts been aware of it, they would 
have been more unremitting in their 
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attention. Had they been so, Sorel 
might have kept more faithfully to his 
post, and adhered more undeviatingly 
to his accustomed respect and vigilance. 
He was getting rather vain now, and 
sometimes lost his temper. When Mary 
next saw Lord Harry, he told her, almost 
with tears, that he had been neglected. 
She could not suppose he alluded to his 
servaut, and understood him to be com- 
plaining of herself and her sister. She 
was hurt, and said a little in self-defence. 
He said nothing more; but as she left 
him, it struck her that he looked very, 
very sad. That look haunted her after- 
wards; and occasioned self-reproach. 

The next day, the house was closed. 
All the houses on the green were closed, 
out of respect to one who had been, in 
some sort, their sovereign; for Lord 
Harry was dead. Nobody could give any 
account of his last moments. Sorel rep- 
resented him to have gone off quite 
peacefully; but it could not be satis- 
factorily ascertained that Sorel was 
actually present at the last moment; and 
certainly no one else was. 

The Beauforts were unaffectedly sorry. 
It was a great shock to them, though 
they had so long expected it. Mary and 
Laura found that they had really cared 
for him very much: they recalled to one 
another his many kindnesses; and shed 
genuine tears. Captain Beaufort told 
everybody he had the satisfaction of 
thinking he had been a great comfort to 
him to the last. There were newspaper 
summaries of his character and conduct; 
some of them entirely panegyrics; others 
as uncompromising as if dictated by 
Minos and Radamanthus. There was a 
very grand funeral. 

Afterwards the will was read. There 
were kind remembrances to a great many 
friends, very judiciously apportioned: 
kindest of all, to the Beauforts; without 
drawing any envy and animadversion on 
them by disproportioned munificence; 
but expressing gratitude to them for 
having cheered his declining years, which 
they most certainly had, 

Captain Beaufort hardly knew what to 
think of it. He was disappointed; but 
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did not show it much; and soon made it 
his business to remind his friends how 
disinterested he and his girls had always 
been. Lady Bell and Lady Kitty found 
nothing they could particularly ‘cavil at. 

Sorel was not mentioned, All were 
surprised : more surprised than he showed 
himself, though he looked very pale. 
There was a general impression that he 
had been rather unhandsomely over- 
looked. Nobody knew whether he 
thought so himself. 

And so this was the end of Lord Harry. 
The girls wore mourning for him, and 
increasingly felt pride and complacence in 
having been so closely connected with 
him. It was just when this feeling was 
strongest, that Mary was deeply wounded 
by a letter from Dalmayne, upbraiding 
her for having her head still so full of her 
old admirer that instead of writing ‘my 
dear Dalmayne,’ she had addressed him 
as ‘my dear Lord Harry.’ Mary was 
confounded: she could not believe it of 
herself, till she recalled the circumstances 
under which her letter had been written, 
Then, being angry with herself, she pro- 
ceeded to be angry with him, telling him 
that his reproofs read strangely when his 
innocent, involuntary object of suspicion 
was dead; and boldly expressing her re- 
gret for him and dwelling on his kind- 
ness, 

Mary felt relieved when she had thus 
asserted herself. But if her temper was 
relieved, her conscience was disturbed, 
when the letter which she knew and 
meant should give pain, was beyond 
recall, 

“Oh, what a temper is mine,” thought 
she despairingly. “And hisis yet worse; 
so that we never shall get on together.” 

There the correspondence ceased, She 
was more unhappy than ever; and de- 
served considerable praise for showing it 
so little. But her manner was becoming 
hard and gloomy—there was no one she 
now cared to please, except her father and 
Laura; and she could not please herself. 

With sadness rather than pleasure, she 
prepared to accompany them abroad 
again. She afterwards thought she had 
had a presentiment something was to 
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happen. That something was Captain 
Beaufort’s death, He had a very short 
illness; was hardly supposed in danger 
before he became insensible. That was a 
great shock tothe daughters, It troubled 
depths in Mary’s heart that she knew not 
of. Love disappointments seemed very 
trivial in comparison. There is scarcely 
anything that can equal the loss ofa 
father. And the girls had a certain noble 
instinct which made them vividly and 
permanently retain the remembrance of 
all the good traits of those whom they 
had loved and lost; while all that was 
unworthy and unamiable’ faded out of 
sight. 

“Only time can heal,” say some. 
“Only religion can heal,” much more 
sensibly say others. Mary now felt a 
great void in her heart which only God 
could fill. Happily for her, Mrs, For- 
syth was at hand, and also the good 
clergyman who had been summoned 
unavailingly to Captain Beaufort’s death- 
bed. These two were privileged to be 
of the greatest benefit and comfort to the 
sisters. 

As Laura’s nature was neither as deep 
as Mary's nor had been as deeply stirred, 
religious truth did not affect her as 
deeply ; but yet, she too began to appre- 
hend a more excellent way than that she 
had hitherto followed. 

When, after a lengthened stay on the 
continent, the sisters returned to London 
and reappeared in society, people were 
sensible of a change in them, without 
being able to say what it was. They 
were older; but they were as lovely as 
ever. Care had certainly not thinned 
them nor clouded their brows; they were 
as conversant with the public affairs and 
best literature of the day as ever; were 
as intelligent in conversation and as 
ready at repartee; but both of them, 
Mary especially, seemed, in the midst of 
it all, to maintain a steadfast gaze on 
something beyond and above them. 
Theirs were not ‘leaden looks that loved 
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the ground;’ but ‘looks communing with 
the skies;’ and, now and then, a few 
words dropped from one or the other, told 
of an inner spiritual life; but this was 
very seldom; for it was then considered 
bad taste, except among a certain sect, to 
make any reference to the world to come. 

One day, Mary went to call on her 
dear friend Mrs. Forsyth. On entering 
her pretty morning-room, she found, not 
her friend, but Dalmayne! She had 
hardly time to utter an exclamation, 
when she found herself in his arms. 

“Yes, here I am,” said he at length; 
“and now reproach me as much as you 
will.” 

“Reproach you? What for?” 

“Nay, Mary, you ought to know best,” 
said he, smiling. ‘Your last letter was 
full of nothing but reproaches, except a 
very little bit of something that 
gave me as much encouragement for hope 
as adrowning man finds in astraw. So, 
my three years’ exile being ended, I 
thought I would come and judge for my- 
self whether there really were anything 
for a rational man to anchor on or not; 
and now we'll go into explanations as 
long and as many as you like.” 

“Oh, I want no explanations,” said 
she joyfully. 

“Most certainly, then, I don't,” said 
Dalmayne. ‘My poor Mary,” looking at 
her with wistful tenderness, “ you have 
had some sad losses since we parted.” 

“They have truly been sad, Dalmayne; 
but, thank God, Laura and I have drawn 
good out of evil, and found blessings in 
disguise. You may say the same,” said 
she smiling, “for there is no one now 
left for you to be jealous of—to claim 
even a daughter's affection.” 

“ And will you forsake your gay friends 
to return with me ?—for I have been re- 
appointed.” 

“Forsake Laura?” 

“Laura must go with us.” 

“©, thank you, Dalmayne!”—She 
gave him her hand. 


(Concluded.) 


—— + ee --—-————— 
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SYRIAN RAMBLES. 
No. IV. 
THE LAKE AND THE RIVER OF PALESTINE, 


Sarep is a city set on a hill, which 
looks down upon Tiberias and the Sea of 
Galilee, and is one of the four holy cities 
of the Jews in Palestine. It is not men- 
tioned in the Bible. The Moslem quar- 
ter is on the north side and opposite the 
principal fountain; its houses are of 
modern construction and made of stone 
brought from the ruins of the Castle of 
the Knights Templars that crowns the 
hill; and the red doors and windows and 
the lively appearance of its population, 
had nothing suggestive of the destruc- 
tive earthquake of 1837, The Jews, how- 
ever, though not so numerous, have the 
best location. Their quarter is larger in 
extent and commands a finer view, over- 
looking upper Galilee, Mt. Tabor, the 
lake, and the hill country of Judea, These 
Jews are bigoted and fanatical, and un- 
clean in their dress, streets, and dwell- 
ings. German Jews predominate, but all 
wear the Seknaji costume, which consists 
of the Arab dress, with a broad-brim black 
felt hat, and shaved heads, with the ex- 
ception of a long curl hanging over each 
temple. 

We walked through the Jewish ba- 
zaars, in which were many shops not 
unlike that described in Bleak House. 
Among the thousand Jews who reside 
here we saw many curious types of faces, 
but they had one quality in common— 
all were dirty. Our sunset walk was full 
of interest, especially after we passed 
from the filthy lanes to the pure air of 
the mountain, where we could look down 
upon the waters of Genesareth and off 
towards Jerusalem. 

Next morning I visited the Jewish 
quarters again and found the devotees at 
prayer in their principal synagogue, which 
is a fine structure in comparison with the 
buildings around it. The men were read- 
ing and bowing with great rapidity, while 
the women were praying in the next 
apartment. The condition of the Jews 
seems to be improving everywhere, ex- 
cept in the Holy Land, where they do 


not labor or trade to any extent, but pre- 
fer to live on the charitable contributions 
of their co-religionists in Europe and 
America, The Jew in his exile finds that 
the whole earth is his home, so far as he 
can feel himself at home anywhere, and 
generally a grave in the sacred soil is the 
utmost object of his desire, but the Jews 
of Safed, Tiberias and Jerusalem wish to 
live, as well as die, in the Promised Land. 
The different views in vogue as to the 
return of the Jews, led me to ask a very 
intelligent French Jew, my neighbor one 
day at the table d’héte at Jaffa, his idea 
of the subject. He was a wealthy wine- 
grower, and probably an infidel, but his 
reply is worth repeating: “The Jews,” 
said he, “ are a trading, not an agricultu- 
ral people, they could do nothing in Pal- 
estine if they did return, in the commer- 
cial line; and although the Jews have 
maintained a distinct existence in all 
countries, they have also acquired the 
nationality and the prejudices of those 
countries. It would be impossible there- 
fore for English and French Jews to live 
together in Palestine, for they would 
have no more in common than do the 
English and French people, who have 
never loved each other. It would re- 
quire as much of a miracle to bring the 
Jews back to Palestine and keep them 
there, as it did originally to accomplish 
their dispersion.” 

We packed up our movables, and, with 
our houses on the backs of the mules, we 
left Safed at 10 o’clock, April 20, 1865, 
and soon reached the wonderful cliff of 
Achbera. From the road we looked upon 
the bare perpendicular face of the rock, 
500 feet high, and full of caves, natural 
and artificial. The interior grotto was 
once fortified, and the entire place was 
held by robbers, who made their retreat 
inaccessible by barricading its only ap- 
proach, up a steep and most difficult pass, 
They commanded the road from Safed 
south to Tiberias, Jerusalem and Egypt, 
and no doubt drove a paying trade in 
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their mountain fastnesses, until they were 
driven out by soldiers let down in great 
boxes suspended from the summit by 
derricks and iron chains. 

Passing south we saw what a trick had 
been played on the landscape, The 
mountain rises gradually on its eastern 
slope to the height above mentioned, and 
one walking on the table land at the top 
would look forward with uninterrupted 
vision, until his steps would be arrested 
by this immense precipice. It is not a 
gorge or a chasm, for there is no corre- 
sponding bluff on the other side of the 
road, 500 feet below; and the ground 
stretches gradually upward and outward 
for many miles, The country around is 
quiet and not ambitious, and seems meek 
and overawed by the awful face of the 
cliff, which, with its cavernous eyes, is 
ever staring it out of countenance, Na- 
ture, in fact, seems to have dropped a 
stitch in knitting up the landscape, for 
all the strata of the rock come abruptly 
to an end asif bitten squarely off. A 
lateral section of the hill is thus present- 
ed and its hidden mysteries revealed. 
We waded through the clover and pop- 
py and malva, that grew high as our 
horses’ heads, and through mustard bush- 
es and thistle and buckthorn that grew 
higher still, as we passed this ancient 
haunt of the robbers. Bears, and some 
say lions, infest this region, but we saw 
none, and my breech-loader did nothing 
to illustrate the natural history of the 
Bible. My friend the Doctor tells me that 
he saw a female lion here some years 
ago, which, roused from sleep, after hav- 
ing gorged itself on a sheep, bounded 
away in fright, but remained visible for 
ten minutes whiie rushing up the moun- 
tain. 

This charming country abounds in sur- 
prises. Mountains, high and well wood- 
ed, embosom great basins of rich wheat 
and rank vegetation, with innumerable 
views of land and water scenery. We 
descended a thousand feet from Safed, to 
reach the base of Achbera, and then a 
thousand more to Ain Tineh, the sup- 
posed site of Genesareth. Wild pigeon 
were numerous as we drew near the 
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lake, and the buckthorn and haw bushes 
contained myriads of birds’ nests—some 
trees being literally full, and their occu- 
pants filled the air with their chirping, 
and rose in clouds around us, These wild 
field-sparrows are full of song and activi- 
ty and seem filled with electricity—tir- 
ing the eye in the attempt to follow their 
rapid movements, 

We lunched on the shore of the lake, 
about 700 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, The water at the “ foun- 
tain of figs” is not good, and we were 
obliged tu use the water-skin filled in the 
morning at Achbera, Wild fig trees 
grow out of the fountain, and hawthorn 
trees cast their shade upon it. One of 
these afforded us protection from the sun, 
while we opened our canteen, near some 
straggling Bedouins, who were encamped 
by the water, The peasants ploughing 
in the field near us, said they were from 
Ramah of Naphtali, back on the hills. 

Kadesh-Naphtali, a place I have not 
yet visited, was recently offered for sale. 
Some two years ago I was on the point 
of purchasing this district for an Ameri- 
can friend, who, for less than $10,000 
might have become the possessor of a 
very fertile estate, rich in Scriptural as- 
sociations, The conditions of the sale 
were examined, but my friend concluded 
that, although the price was small, and 
the title, resulting from a sale of crown 
lands by the provincial government, 
pretty good, the care of its administra- 
tion and the necessity of keeping on good 
terms with the Bedouins, would make it 
a dear bargain in the end. 

Heretofore the tenure of land held by 
foreigners in Turkey has not been of a 
character to inspire confidence. Theo- 
retically, foreigners were not allowed to 
hold land, although this rule had been 
relaxed in many places and at different 
times, At best it was only by the suf- 
ferance of the local authorities that sub- 
jects of foreign powers could get land 
titles written in their own names—and 
this for the reason that foreigners are not 
subject in non-Christian countries to the 
local jurisdiction. It was customary how- 
ever for foreigners to hold land under fic- 
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titious titles, with the consent of the 

* Ottoman officials and with the knowledge 
of the central government. Land could 
be purchased in the name of an Ottoman 
subject, and the transfer made by this na- 
tive, though, not entered of record by the 
cadi, was recognized as vesting the pro- 
perty in the person who supplied the 
money for the purchase. All questions 
concerning the land were examined in 
the name of the nominal native owner 
by the Ottoman tribunals, regard being 
had however to the interests of the real 
proprietor, whose name did not appear. 
The authorities thus escaped the dilemma 
of a conflict of jurisdiction over any 
portion of Turkish soil, Another fictitious 
title was resorted to for the same purpose, 
of a still more singular character. Wo- 
men are not regarded in Turkish law as 
having any nationality, and consequently 
any woman of whatever country may 
hold land in her own name. Hence many 
foreigners have purchased and still hold 
lands in the name of a wife, sister or 
daughter. My friend thought it would 
be a nice bit of property—a principality 
in the Holy Land, but not being able to 
hold it at that time in his own name, he 
preferred not to make an investment that 
would involve female proprietorship on 
one hand, with Bedouin contestants for 
black mail on the other. The rumored 
insalubrity of the climate in that district 
confirmed him in his decision. Yet it 
would have been a profitable speculation ; 
and the administration of an estate on the 
hills of Naphtali would have been a novel 
change for a retired miillionnaire, from the 
busy world of Wall street. 

But now among the many reforms in- 
itiated by the government of the present 
Sultan, we have in actual existence, the 
right of foreigners to hold real property 
in their own names. This right is at 
present restricted to the subjects of those 
Powers, whose ambassadors have signed 
the protocol drawn up at the Porte. It 
is understood that England, France and 
Austria have agreed to the proposed basis 
of foreign proprietorship. The United 
States and Russia, with some other na- 
tions, have declined to adhere to this ar- 
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rangement, on the ground, principally, 
that their citizens and subjects would be 
brought too much under the control of 
the local officials, The terms on which this 
right is granted, are, in substance, these: 
Foreigners may hold property in the Otto- 
man empire, upon the same conditions 
and subject to the same taxes, restrictions 
and courts, as Ottoman subjects—except 
in the province of Hedjaz, where they 
are not admitted. Their rights, as re- 
gards their persons and personal proper- 
ty, guaranteed to them by treaty, are not 
touched, but the regulation of the suc- 
cession and alienation, of the land, is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Ottoman law; 
and all questions arising out of the pos- 
session or transfer of real estate are to be 
adjusted by the Ottoman courts. 

The right thus granted has not been 
availed of to any considerable extent, and 
this is partly owing to the fact that the 
Ottoman law concerning real estate has 
not been codified, and is not accessible to 
would-be purchasers, who are reluctant 
to place themselves in subjection to the 
lee non scripta of the Moslem judges. 
Under this new regulation the domicil of 
the foreign landholder cannot be entered 
by the local police, unaccompanied by a 
consular delegate, in case the said domi- 
cil is within nine hours distance from the 
consulate; but if the consul fails to re- 
spond within 24 hours from the time the 
notice is served, the local functionaries 
may force an entrance in pursuit of crimi- 
nals or for proper cause, if accompanied 
by three of the elders of the community. 
This may also be done where the domicil 
is located outside of the limit of 9 hours 
distance. 

Although the subjects of the Powers 
who have accepted this arrangement 
have made objections to its provisions, it 
is understood that the Porte does not 
propose to offer any better terms, and is 
not anxious that the conditions offered 
should be availed of. Doubtless, under 
the provisions of any agreement that 
could be made, there would be many 
complications between natives and for- 
eigners, and between consular tribunals 
and those of the local government, and 
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as the Turkish officials are not always 
educated men,‘or instructed in the laws 
and regulations of their country, they 
would be apt to involve their superiors in 
questions with the foreign embassies. 
This reluctance on ‘the part of the Turk- 
ish government to see foreigners become 
owners of real estate, grows out of 
the fact that foreigners in the Levant are 
subject to the laws of their own country, 
and not to those of the country in which 
they reside, The consuls are not, as in 
Christian countries, mere commercial 
agents, but are invested with judicial 
powers, and wherever there is a consul 
there is also a consular court, having 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
his countrymen, It is with the utmost 
care that a conflict of laws and jurisdic- 
tion, under this anomalous state of things, 
can be avoided, even as regards the per- 
sous and personal property of foreigners. 
To add to the complications growing out 
of real estate, is to increase the proba- 
bilities of friction and disagreement be- 
tween consuls and cadis, and disturbed 
relations between the legations and the 
Porte. 

But we must attend to our lunch at 
the fountain. The road above it runs 
from the Huleh, by Jib Yusef (Joseph's 
pit) to Tiberias over the spur of the hill, 
and runs parallel with the Jordan in its 
course to the lake. This entire districtis 
most attractive at this season, and is 
agreeable at all times. It has ever been 
high in favor with both native and for- 
eigner, and was always peopled by a 
mixture .of races, the Greek, the Arab 
and theJew, who never ceased, however, 
to maintain a separate existence. Never 
fusing, intermarrying or even dwelling 
together, they were distinct in blood, in 
appearance, and in creed, And thisis true 
of the present inhabitants—the Moslem, 
Druse, Maronite, Metowali, Armenian and 
the Frank. The Arabs then, as now, 
lived in their tents; the Jews, into whose 
houses a Syrian could not enter, occu- 
pied open towns, while the Greeks lived 
in walled cities, in which.a Jew was not 
allowed to sleep. 

After lunch we went to Capernaum, or 
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to the place which Dr. Thomson has call- 
ed by that name, Dr, Robinson was of 
the opinion that Ain Tineh, where we 
lunched, is the real Capernaum, but there 
are no ruins there except those of a mod- 
ern khan, and, 200 yards further south, 
some rubble work, not more than 20 feet 
high and 20 feet square. While at Tell 
Haim, as it is now called by the Arabs, 
which runs out a little cape into the lake, 
nearly an hour south of the inlet of the 
Jordan, is covered with ruins, Pushin 
through a thick growth of thistle sad 
mustard, higher than our heads, we rode 
up to a ruin about 20 feet high, not very 
ancient, and evidently built from material 
found among the ruins of the old town. 
Columns and capitals were mixed in with 
the stone of the side walls. The rock 
here is all trap. We tied our horses, and 
by standing on tiptoes on the highest 
part of the ruin we could see the Jordan 
flowing into the lake, after its 15 mile 
excursion from the Huleh. With some 
effort we wedged our way through the 
jungle in search of ruins, and we were 
amply rewarded, for we found pedestals 
still standing, prostrate columns, arcli- 
traves with the cup and egg pattern, and 
another design in marble showing either 
a pot of flowers or an urn of incense. In 
an old hovel, now used as a sheepfold, we 
saw what were evidently foundation 
stones, probably of the synagogue. The 
weather was stiflingly hot, and we moved 
about with great difficulty on account of 
the tangled thistle and shrubs; we soon 
became exhausted, and turning to our 
horses for relief, were forcibly reminded 
of the condemnation passed by our Lord 
on the place: ‘And thou Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be 
cast down to hell!” 

The controversy about the site of Ca- 
pernaum, which includes already a list of 
learned biblical and scientific men, will 
soon receive an additional impetus from 
the explorations of Mr. McGregor, the 
London barrister, who proposes to exam- 
ine the shores of the lake from the water 
side. Having already made three famous 
voyages in his ‘ Rob Roy canoe” in the 
rivers of Europe, he is now in Syria, with 
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the view of paddling over and sounding 
all the water de@p enough to float his lit- 
tle craft. After examining the rivers of 
Damascus and verifying the sources of 
the Jordan, he proposes to find all that is 
concealed by the “waters of Merom,” 
which has not hitherto been explored, 
and then go down the Jordan to the Sea 
of Galilee, and by inspecting closely that 
part of Tell Him that lies under water, 
he thinks he will be able to throw some 
new light on the subject. 

Mounting our horses we hastened on 
to pick up the artist and his train. He 
had taken a good photograph of the cape 
and its disputed ruins, We were greatly 
impressed with the beauty of the little 
inlets or creeks, in one of which our Lord 
must have thrust out in a little boat to 
speak to the people on the shore. One 
might easily address 5,000 or 10,000 
people from such a position as the boat 
would have occupied in yonder little 
bay. 

On our road to Tiberias we passed 
Tabiga, supposed by Robinson to be the 
ancient Bethsaida, where we saw many 
old birkehs 20 feet high, in which the 
water from the stream was raised up to 
overflow into a canal, and ran along par- 
allel with their tops, for the irrigation of 
the plain of Genesareth. Part of this 
canal was cut through the solid rock, on 
the road to Tiberias. There is a flour 
mill at Tabiga and a cluster of fountains, 
whose water is brackish and tepid, but 
there was no inhabitant of any kind at 
Am et Teen or at Tell Him—not even an 
animal to shoot at. An old Sheik whom 
we met coming from the eastern side of 
the lake, told us of Massada, or the place 
of fishing near the entrance of the Jordan 
into the lake. This may be the real Beth- 
saida, or house of fishing,* but this name 
is not known among the people. About 
twenty minutes back and north of Tabiga, 
is a ruin and a small hamlet called Kara- 
sia, (Chorasin being the dual form) and 


* If the Bethsaida of Robinson be correctly 
located, the one mentioned by the Sheik is 
probably the Bethsaida—also called Julias, on 
the east bank of the Jordan, two miles above 
the lake. 
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is no doubt the Chorasin of the New Tes- 
tament, Night was coming on, and we 
hastened toward Tiberias, where we were 
to find our tents. The ride along the 
beautiful sandy shore of the lake in the 
twilight was full of the deepest interest.’ 
We soon passed Magdala, an hour north 
of Tiberias, the home of that Mary, to 
whom our Lord showed a charity not 
often imitated in our day. A score of 
hovels now occupy the site, and the mis- 
erable Magdalens, who passed us to get 
water from the lake, looked as if they 
had never been pardoned. 

As we crossed the rocky promontory 
north of the wailed city of Tiberias we 
had an opportunity of enjoying the calm 
beauty of the lake in shadow, while the 
Jaulan slopes on the eastern side were 
basking in the golden light of the declin- 
ing sun. This scenery has been called 
tame by certain travelers. In good 
weather, it is calm; but the lake can be 
very rough, as Peter found to his cost, 
Snow-capped Hermon looks down from 
his airy height, an ever-watchful sentinel 
over this mimic sea; and Safed, with her 
many hills, keeps guard on the western 
side, while Jaulan, the country of Job, 
with its grand outlines embracing the 
sky, stretches away to the east. The 
castle of Tiberias, the plain of Genesa- 
reth, the hot baths and the horns of Hut- 
tin beautify the shore, from the inlet of 
the Jordan to its outgo, where the river 
skips over the threshold of the lake into 
the valley below. All nature seems to 
pet this inland sea: the hills look fondly 
down, and their shadows lovingly rest 
upon it. There she lies, the jewel—a 
sacred cameo upon the breast of the 
Promised Land ! 

We reached our tents at dusk, and 
found them within the walls: between the 
old castle and the shore, about fifty feet 
above the beach. The view from the tent 
door attracted my attention. The slope 
to the water’s edge was so rapid, that 
from my bed, it seemed as if the lake 
came to the door; but the two graceful 
palms that drooped their long branches, 
as the sunset breeze subsided, indicated 
the shore line, and stood like twin sisters 
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in placid meditation. The palm tree, un- 
like the twinkling, glistening olive, whose 
silver foliage suggests the-aged willow, 
represents meditation and repose. Dif- 
fering from every other tree in Syria, in 
‘appearance and effect, it affords no shel- 
ter from the sun or rain; and though of 
the earth, earthy, it seems to have as lit- 
tle to do with earth as possible. The 
tallest of trees, its contribution of dates 
is given in its own peculiarly lofty style 
from the summit of its columnar trunk, 
while the branches droop toward the 
ground from their airy height, as if wea- 
ry with their effort to reach the skies. 
The palm in groves produces in the be- 
holder a sensation of delight—the im- 
mense palm groves seven iniles long 
which once environed Jericho must have 
been a beautiful sight—but singly, or in 
twos, they predispose the mind to pen- 
sive thoughts. Like the village spire in 
New England towns, they point upward 
and suggest the Creator ; and several lo- 
calities in the lands of the Bible have not 
been inappropriately named, as Phenicia, 
“the land of palms,” Palmyra, the city 
of palms, and Bethany, “the house of 
dates.” Palm branches are still used in 
the East on Palm Sunday and at fune- 
rals, where they suggest victory and im- 
mortality. The righteous are said to 
“flourish like the palm tree.” The char- 
acter of the tree is therefore worthy of 
remark. 

The date-palm, called the Phenix dacty- 
lifera in the Linnean system, is an ever- 
green and sometimes rises to the height 
of 100 feet; it is in its greatest vigor 30 
years after transplantation, and continues 
so for 70 years, when it begins gradually 
to decay, falling usually at the close of its 
second century. When the old trunk 
dies, one or more young shoots spring up, 
so that the tree enjoys a kind of immor- 
tality. It is propagated chiefly from 
young shoots taken from the roots of 
full-grown trees, which, if well trans- 
planted and nursed, yield their fruit in 
the 6th or 7th year, while those from the 
stone will not bear till the 16th year. 
The trunk rises from the ground of a 
thickness which is never increased, and 
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yet it grows so rapidly that it rises to the 
height of a man in five @six years. As 
it ascends new leaves are sent out and 
the former ones decay, and fall down on 
the trunk, and when the tree is under 
cultivation they are cut off. The leaves 
are from 10 to 12 feet in length and 
when cut from the tree they are mace- 
rated in water and become supple, after 
which they are manufactured into mats, 
and are applied to many other useful pur- 
poses. The palm requires a hot climate 
with a soil sandy, yet humid and some- 
what nitreous; hence it is often found 
beside wells in the desert, having sprung 
from date-stones thrown away by trav- 
elers who have rested there for refresh- 
ment. In fact, it is pre-eminently the 
tree of the desert, and is spoken, of in 
Rabbinical writings as a tree of the val- 
leys, not of the mountains. It was 
deemed characteristic of Judea, and on 
the coins of her Roman conquerors, we 
find the words Judea capta, and the Jews 
are represented by a weeping female sit- 
ting under a palm tree. 

The castle in ruins behind our tents 
brought up thoughts of the Crusaders, 
who held Tiberias for a time, and sug- 
gested the warlike exploits of the Jews 
as related by Josephus. The town on 
the right slope of the hill twinkled with 
its hundred lights below us, and the 
tents of Englishmen were illuminated on 
one side, while our muleteers were chat- 
ting and making the night hideous with 
their horse-laughs on the other, when we 
sat down todine on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee. 

Next morning, during a walk through 
the bazaars, I noted some improvement 
in the business of the town—the Jewish 
population having nearly doubled since 
my former visit in 1859. The Jews are 
no cleaner here, although water is at 
hand, than in the other holy cities. Their 
bazaars, like those at Safed, were amply 
stored with meat, vegetables, dry goods 
and hardware; fish from the lake is found 
at every corner, and Syrian cotton, then 
a drug in the market, was sold in bags. 
I bought a saddle-girth in a Moslemshop, 
and turned back satisfied with my ex- 
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plorations into the dirt of Tiberias, We 
passed an old @@&ek church, which had 
been purchased by some Latin monks, for 
a convent—a branch of the community at 
Nazareth. From an open space we could 
see the city wall and the extent of the 
town, which has a population of more 
than 2,000 souls. One half of these are 
Jews, and the other half Moslems and 
Christians. The Jews regard this town 
with veneration as one of their holy cit- 
ies, and are said to believe that their 
long expected Messiah will rise from the 
waters of the lake, land in this city and 
establish his throne at Safed. Their 
quarter of the town contains several syn- 
agogues and schools, in which rabbinical 
lore has been kept up as a branch of 
learning. They are not closely united, 
being different in sect and in origin—the 
Sephardim being ‘chiefly from Northern 
Africa and Spain, whose language is a 
corrupt Spanish, while the Askenazim 
are from Russia. The wall and towers of 
the town are much dilapidated, and show 
traces of the earthquake of 1837.* 

The old city wall ran lower than the mod- 
ern and into the water in places. I shook 
off the dust of the town, and plunged into 
the water from the old rampart, and ten 
yards from the shore found no bottom, 
The waves were about two feet high, 
and yet the boatmen had refused to ven- 
ture out in the old sail boat. This was 
my only experience on the lake, and my 
only bath in a volcanic basin The 


* The history of Tiberias may be summed 


up in a few words. Built by Herod the 
murderer of John the Baptist, in honor of 
the Emperor Tiberias, it was endowed with 
many immunities and became the capital 
city of Galilee, and subsequently the chief 
residence of the Jews in Palestine, who for 
three centuries made it their metropolis. 
Conspicuous in the war that attended the 
seige of Jerusalem, it was captured by the 
Persians, (A.D. 614) by the Arabs, (A.D. 
637) and by the Crusaders under Tancred. 
About 100 years ago, Dahebel Omer, an Arab 
sheik, built the present walls. Jerome 
thinks it was the Chinnereth—at which Dr, 
Thomson demurs, while the Rabbins say that 
the old city of Rakkath, mentioned in Joshua, 
stood on this site. 

+ The voleanic nature of the basin of this 
lake (the Sea of Galilee) and of the surround- 
ing region is not to be mistaken. The hot 
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clear and gravelly bottom shelves down 
very gradually and is strewed with peb- 
bles. During the rainy season the waters 
rise to the level of the courtyards of the 
houses on the shore at Tiberias. The 
lake is full of fish, and Hasslequist the’ 
naturalist, notes the remarkable fact that 
some of the same species of fish are met 
with here as in the Nile; the Siluries and 
Mugil, (chub) and a species of bream, 
The right to fish is farmed out by the 
government, and is carried on from the 
shore with hand nets, and not with boats, 
Boats are not always found here, and tray- 
elers have given various reports: Irby 
and Mangles found none in 1818, in 1822 
and '29 there was none. Pococke in 
1738 made an excursion on the lake in a 
boat which was kept, in order to bring 
wood from the otherside. Jezzar Pacha 
had a boat built for this purpose, but 
Burchart in 1812 says it had fallen to pie- 
ces the year before. The United States 
Expedition to the Dead Sea under Capt. 
Lynch launched its boats from Tiberiay 
April 8, 1848, and began a series of in- 
vestigations which have formed the basis 
of much that has been written by subse- 
quent travelers. Lynch had not time to 
survey the lake, but he speaks of its bot- 
tom as a concave basin, and of its great- 
est depth as 165 feet, though fluctuating 
from copious rains, melting snows and 
rapid evaporation. The water is cool 
and sweet, and the inhabitants say that 
it possesses medicinal properties. The 
surface of the lake was found by barome- 
trical measurement to be 653.3 below 
that of the Mediterranean. Its length is 
stated to be 114 geographical miles by a 
breadth of about 6 miles across the mid- 
dle; and its distance from the Dead Sea 
564 miles. It is about 660 feet below the 
Mediterranean. 

I was struck with the tidy appear- 


springs near Tiberias, S. E, of the lake, as 
also the Jukewarm springs along its western 
shore, the frequent and violent earthquakes, 
and the black basaltic stones which thickly 
strew the ground, all leave no room for doubt 
on this point. Robinsonii. 416. S. Crowe, Ge- 
ographisch-historische Beschreibung des 
Landes Paliistina, Pt. i. p.34. Lange, Life of 
Christ, p. 312, vol. i. 
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ance of the Jewish women, some of 
whom were dressed in white. One 
earried on her head a basket platter 
of clean yellow bread, and the artist, a 
young Frenchman, followed and begged 
her to sell a loaf, for the sake of charity, 
of Allah, just one loaf; but the Jewess 
was obdurate and referred him to the 
market where we had already purchased 
a villainous gritty preparation which the 
Arabs call bread, of the consistency of a 
soiled blanket soaked in dishwater. On 
asking the reason of the woman’s refusal 
to part with her bread, of a Jew mending 
shoes outside the gate, we learned that 
this was religious bread, destined for use 
in the church feast of the following day— 
Saturday. The Jewess who sold the ar- 
tist some tobacco was more amiable and 
did not seem unwilling to handle his 
Christian silver. 

We reached the hot baths in less than 
a half-hour’s easy ride, passing groups of 
Jews with white beards, and boys, but 
no men of middle age, or women. 
Stricken with palsy and other infirmities, 
these children of Israel presented the 
most singular types of the human counte- 
nance I ever witnessed. Holding on to 
life with intense eagerness, they had 
barely enough of the vital spark in their 
exhausted frames to drag them from the 
city to these famous medicinal baths, 
Whatever of efficacy they may contain for 
eases of rheumatism and nervous com- 
plaints, they certainly fail to restore 
youth and beauty, for every face that 
passed us exhibited a great degree of 
physical and mental suffering, which, to- 
gether with their soiled and disordered 
clothing, gave to their countenances an 
expression bordering on the hideous, and 
reminded one of Michael Angelo’s painting 
ofthe soulsin purgatory. The pallor ofthe 
boys was ghastly; and the contrast. be- 
tween infirm old age and imbecile youth, 
added nothing to the beauty of either. To 
enjoy the benefit of these sulphurous baths, 
and the fancied benefits arising from a resi- 
dence in this, their sacred city, these 
“children of the wandering foot” will en- 
dure a summer of stifling heat, in a town 
of infinite dirt, and under the contempt of 
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rulers.and neighbors of a faith more mod- 
ern, if not more liberal than their own. 
There is one tie, however, between the 
Moslem and the Eastern Jew—both are 
Unitarians, both Orientals, and in sym- 
pathy in their dislike of the Christians. 

We did not gain access to the baths, 
several Moslem hareems having posses- 
sion, In 1859I found them hot, dirty, 
and uninviting; I could not hold my hand 
in the water a moment, it being at 144° 
F. The taste is very salt and bitter, 
and smells of sulphur, and an analysis has 
shown carbonate of lime, with a small 
proportion of muriatic salts, like that of 
the Dead Sea. Pococke found in a bottle 
of this water a considerable quantity of 
gross fixed vitriol, some alum and a 
salt which is probably the chloride of so- 
dium mentioned by Dr. Anderson, There 
is nothing ancient in the buildings or 
surroundings, and nothing to suggest the 
fortified camp of Vespasian, or the Crusa- 
ders. The present buildings were erected 
by Ibrahim Pasha in 1833, and cover the 
four fountains, which are visited chiefly 
in July by Syrians who have faith to 
believe that they may free themselves 
from their rheumatism and debility in 
these seething waters. These hot springs 
are mentioned by Pliny and Josephus, 
the latter calling the place Ammaus, or 
“warm baths.” 

A short ride along the border of the 
lake brought us to the outgo of the Jor- 
dan, where we found a boat, and, after 
some patient waiting, a boatman to ferry 
us to the other side. I longed to tarry 
and spend the day just at this spot. On 
these tells of Kerak were the fortified 
places of the Jews, and this was their 
great naval station, where Josephus col- 
lected 230 ships to attack Tiberius, and 
where occurred the only sea fight be- 
*tween them and the Romans. My friend 
the Doctor, saw a storm raging here, 
years ago, for thirty consecutive hours, 
that would have wrecked a hundred 
fleets like those of Josephus, unless 
harbored just at this point. My bath in 
the swift torrent at the Pilgrim's Ford, 
six years before, had not satisfied my 
desire to linger upon the banks of this 
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fascinating stream. I was unable 'to cross 
it then for fear of the Arabs; but now 
time was the only enemy, and after 
gathering a few shells, we returned “be- 
yond Jordan” to the western side. The 
river here is 75 feet wide, and so shallow 
that the boatmen used poles to push the 
boat and*to resist the current. The 
story that the Jordan passes through the 
lake without mingling its waters, like the 
Gulf Stream in the Atlantic, is without 
foundation. 

We will not stop to notice historically 
the site of Hinchea, but ride on along the 
river bank, verdant and fragrant now with 
its laurestinus willow, oleander and 
tamarisk. The villagers have fled from 
Hippe with Akil Agha—the “famous 
Bedouin chief, who long held sway over 
the fifty miles of country that lies be- 
tween the Jordan and the Mediterranean, 
but who is now in rebellion and disgrace, 
at Belkan, south of Gerash, near Essalt, 
where he awaits the departure of the 
Turkish troops from theborder. We saw 
many quails, a few partridges, and wild 
pigeon in abundance. The eagles soaring 
over our heads suggested to my friend, 
the Arab story of the eagle’s shadow, 
which he thus related: An eagle on 
awaking one bright morning shook out 
his feathers, and as the sun rose, his eye 
caught sight of the very long shadow he 
cast upon the ground. “ Mashallah!” 
cried the eagle, “ what a grand large bird I 
am,—I will have an ox for my dinner to- 
day.” When he had finished his morning 
nap, the sun had risen higher, and at nine 
o'clock the eagle was astonished at his 
diminished proportions, and felt willing 
to be satisfied with a sheep for his mid- 
day meal. But when the sun had nearly 
reached the meridian, he discovered that 
he had scarcely any shadow at all, and 
feeling greatly humiliated exclaimed, 
“What a remarkably small bird I an—I 
shall be very glad to have a rabbit to eat.” 

We camped April 21st at the ford 
of the Jordan, three hours from Tiberias 
near the mud village on a conical tell, 
called Obeidijeeh (everlasting). The view 
of the opposite shore was full of interest— 
Gamala, Gadara on the hills beyond— 
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and some distance below, the’ river Jar-~ 
muk—called Mandhour by the Arabs—a 
tributary of the Jordan. Our. tents had 
been pitched on a grassy plat, where the 
river ran quietly between low banks free 
from vegetation. Not far from this spot, 
the boat “ Uncle Sam” of the U. 8. Ex- 
ploring Expedition* was shattered on the 
rocks, and below the camp are the falls or 
whirlpool of Bukaa, where the metallic 
boats of Capt. Lynch shot the rapids. 
Our tents were placed at a bend of the 
river, in sight of the ford, The hamlet 
near us was inhabited by fellahem, or the 
agricultural Arabs ofthe border. Between 
us and the village were papyrus tents, 
under which sat several armed men, whe 
proved to be some foraging bashi-bazouks, 
or irregulars of Rassoul Agha, who had 
been placed at this point, to prevent the 
return of the rebellious Arabs, and to 
overawe the smugglers at the ford. The 
dogs of the village called upon us first; 
then came the Sheik, a villainous-looking 
ogre, who gave us a gruff welcome, and 
manifested much curiosity as to our in- 
tentions. He scouted at our idea of 
camping at the ford, the most dangerous 
spot on the river, where thieves and 
Arabs might plunder us, and escape to 
the other side. But we were armed and 
the soldiers were near, and we preferred 
the clean greensward to the filthy village, 
While the tents were being put in order 
for the night, I strolled down to the ford 
where men, women and animals, and 
loads of grass and beans, were crossing. 
Stalwart Arabs, accustomed to the river, 
were standing there in readiness to 
assist the traveling public to cross the 
stream, not. in a ferry-boat, but upon 
their shoulders, or in their arms, and 
sometimes leading persons by the hand. 
On the approach of a party to the bank 


*TIt does not appear that a boat ever 
floated on the Jordan previous to this cen- 
tury ; even for the passage of the river boats 
were not in use; the stream was everywhere 
forded, A ferry-boat is mentioned in the 
English version of the Bible; but this was 
evidently nothing more than a raft to carry 
over the king’s household ; and was not used 
by the king himself or his attendants. 2 
Sam. xix. 18. Robinson. 
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on the other side, one tall muscular 
fellow threw off his aba or cloak, and 
rushed, stark naked, into the swift cur- 
rent, across which he struggled, with the 
water up to his shoulders, and after a 
short rest, he started, with a baby on one 
shoulder, and leading a string of three 
women, who joined hands, with the 
other, returned safely to the western 
bank, There was no affectation of mo- 
desty, and but little in reality. Some 
girls crossed on horseback, behind an 
Arab who guided the animal; donkeys, 
cows, and oxen went over without help, 
the donkeys only requiring a little fire in 
the rear to aid them into the stream, 
The boys swim, the girls stride the neck 
cfsome relative, and the grass is floated 
over in bundles from some distance above 
the ford. Beans, or kersenna, seemed to 
be the principal product, and peasants, 
who had crossed the river in the morning 
with their animals to cultivate their crops, 
returned at night, to avoid the prowling 
Arabs on the eastern side. The men 
were not generally armed, but there 
were some who seemed to act as sentinels 
at the ford. Doubtless all were border 
thieves, smugglers, receivers and for- 
warders of stolen goods. But I assumed 
that they were good men and true, and 
sat down with these ferrymen and ate 
their roasted beans around the brush fire 
they had kindled on the bank. Two of 
them returned with me to the tent, and 
as they lay in the grass stretched out 
before the tent-door, with several of the 
villagers, with the setting sun shining on 
their faces, they seemed like so many 
soulless brutes, without a single redeeming 
feature in their countenances. The hu- 
man form only, dispelled the illusion. 
They made no salutation in coming or 
going, they showed no politeness and but 
little decency. This was the lowest form 
of Arab life I had ever seen. 

Rassoul Agha, with 300 men, was camped 
back on the hills, ostensibly to prevent 
smuggling, and 30 men were feeding their 
horses near us. An officer, who called him- 
self Doud Aga, or Captain David, came to 
our tents to request us to move our camp 
higher up, near the soldiers on account 
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of the danger at the ford, but we were 
clean and comfortable and decided to re- 
main, At twilight, our military friend 
David, the Captain of a band of 30, called 
again, in a more veremonious way, and 
after drinking our coffee, he politely of- 
fered us a guard for the night, and an es- 
cort to Gadara, on the morrow. We ac- 
cepted the guard on the ground that it 
was not fair to hold the officer responsi- 
ble without giving him a chance to pre- 
serve order and prevent trouble, We did 
not rely upon the soldiers, however, but 
kept “watch and watch” among our own 
people, who took good care to prevent a 
stampede of our animals, 

When all was still, I went out into the 
starlight to enjoy the river in its silent 
beauty. It did not sleep, but went swift- 
ly on, unconscious of its history, and re- 
gardless of its destiny—although the sea 
of death was to be its grave, from which 
there could be no escape. The river was 
very pleasing to the eye in the changing 
light and shade of sunset and twilight, 
but I enjoyed it most, when the stars were 
reflected from its waters just before mid- 
night, before the late moon rose to pour 
its sickly imitation of daylight upon the 
scene; and just. before the dawn, when 
the muleteers, who had been singing to 
keep themselves awake, had sunk into 
sleep, and the soldiers lay wrapped in 
their cloaks, upon the grass, and the tents 
and the animals stood out against the 
horizon, Just these moments spent on 
the river bank will constitute my most 
precious souvenir of this river of all 
rivers, the most warmly cherished by the 
heart of Christendom, until a passage 
across that other river, of which this is a 
type, shall cause all the glories of earth 
to fade away in comparison with the won- 
ders that shall be revealed on the other 
side. 

During the hours spent in my tent, be- 
tween the bars of sleep I could hear the 
splashing of the Jordan. Were robbers 
fording the stream? Cattle swimming 
down the current explained the noise and 
relieved all apprehension, while it en- 
hanced the peculiar interest which at- 
tached to the time and place. 
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We rose early on the morning of the 
22d, without suffering from the attacks of 
insectsor of Arabs, At four o’clock, when 
the fading moonlight and the twinkling 
stars were retiring on the approach of 
dawn, the river and the hills on either 
side presented a picture of unusual inter- 
est. Getting off at 7 o'clock, after pay- 
ing our sleepy protectors their expected 
backshish, we reached the bridge Jisyn 
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el Mejonar at 8}, where we stum- 
bled upon a camp of about 400 Turkish 
troops. Like the irregulars at the ford, 
these troops were here to quell and keep 
back the Bedouins, whose ravages have 
caused this entire valley from Abadyieh 
to Jericho, nearly 60 miles, to be entirely 
deserted. Now fortune smiles! With an 
escort, we may perhaps spend some days 
on the other side of Jordan. 


or 
GODFRIED AUGUST BURGER. 
BY A STUDENT OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Ayn old and beautiful tradition relates 
that a Southern tribe of Indians, defeat- 
ed in war and driven from the graves and 
hunting-grounds of their fathers, came 
one day about sunset upon the banks of 
a noble river, where gleams of light, like 
the benedictions of a parting god, min- 
gled with the gloom and shadow of the 
forest. The fight had been long and des- 
perate, and even the hardiest warriors 
were beginning to feel the sinews of their 
limbs grow slack. Weary and faint, the 
chief threw down the knife and toma- 
hawk, exclaiming, “‘ Here we rest! here 
we rest!” How many a man has come 
like these hunted savages, to the shores 
of another broad river, come faint and 
weary from the heat and anguish of the 
battle of life, from fierce conflict with 
seen and unseen foes; to whom the very 
sunshine has been a mockery ; has come 
to the River of Death, and cried out, 
“ Here I rest! here I rest!” 

Such a man was the German poet Biir- 
ger. His whole life was a battle with 
adversity, and in death alone he found 
the peace he had always craved. Nor 
even death put an end to the dispute that 
raged during his lifetime in regard to his 
moral and literary character, For many 
years it was carried on with acrimony 
when it could no longer affect him. Nor 
will this seem surprising, when we con- 
sider his character. Wayward and er- 
ratic, like Burns and Poe, to both of 
whom he bears certain other resemblan- 
ces, he perplexed all judgments for a 
time by an endless contradiction of good 
and evil qualities, through which it was 


impossible to discover any trace of a di- 
recting principle. Nor was it an easy 
task, while partisan feeling was warm on 
either side, to perceive justly in what 
relative proportions the good and evil in 
him were compounded, and while one 
party condemned his life and writings 
with undeserved severity, the other gave 
a measure of promise to both, which the 
sober judgment of after years has very 
materially reduced. But praise, blame, 
and pity have done their work; from 
every point of view his life and writings 
have been subjected to loving and unlov- 
ing scrutiny, until both sides yielding 
somewhat here and there, a correct esti- 
mate of his character has been reached 
at length. And though revealing, alas! 
a saddening want of principle and every- 
thing like a firm purpose, or a noble 
end to be reached, there is enough re- 
maining of generous and endearing quali- 
ties to give interest to the story of his 
life. It has also its touching and stern 
admonitions, voices of warning from the 
depths of tragic experience, sad appealings 
to human charity. And it seems to me 
that a half hour might not be lost in 
plucking some of the flowers of life and 
death, of sweet and of bitter odor, which 
grow out of his grave. 

Godfried August Biirger was born on 
New-Year’s day, 1748, at Wolmerswende, 
in the principality of Halberstadt. His 
father was a clergyman, of a sluggish and 
indolent disposition, while his mother was 
noted for energy and intellect. Young 
Birger, unfortunately, inherited the qual- 
ities of both parents in proportions that 
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insured him a lifetime of misery. With 
more of the father’s temperament he 
would have gone through the world a 
free and easy lounger, taking things as 
they came without care or thought for 
the morrow; with somewhat more of the 
tine qualities and decision of his mother, 
he might have risen above the degrading 
tendency of his lower nature, with the 
impulse and the power to throw himself 
manfully into the whirl of life and action. 
But from boyhood he was indolent and 
wayward, and with a fair capacity for 
the acquisition of knowledge refused to 
apply himself to study. Parental urging, 
the more practical argument of the rod, 
failed to stimulate the flagging disposi- 
tion, and at the age of ten he could scarce- 
ly even read. He would play the truant 
for whole days, sometimes late into the 
night, in the thickest part of a somewhat 
lonesome wood in the neighborhood, 
pleasing himself with the sombre fancies 
inspired by the genius of the place. It 
was no healthy love of nature that led 
the young truant into those deep shad- 
ows; he loved the seclusion and twilight 
gloom, and the sense of superstitious 
mystery breathed from the murmur of the 
leaves; an ominous characteristic! Biir- 
ger was never a child of light. 

At the age of twelve we find him liv- 
ing with his grandfather at Aschersle- 
ben, and attending the lyceum of that 
city. Though making but little progress 
in his studies, he showed no lack of moth- 
er-wit and a strong inclination to poetry, 
which generally took the form of epi- 
grams against schoolmates who offended 
him, But a keen satire on the extra- 
sized bag-wig or a self-important senior, 
which caused no little merriment among 
the other scholars, brought upon him so 
unmerciful a beating from the incensed 
victim, that his grandfather withdrew 
him from the lyceum, and sent him to 
study theology at Halle. Had Biirger 
been left to his own choice he would 
have devoted himself entirely to literary 
culture, towards which he was drawn by 
inclination and turn of mind; but de- 
pendent on the grandfather’s purse for 
support, he had not the nerve to oppose 
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the old gentleman’s wishes, however un- 
wise and contrary to the promptings of 
his own nature. He made up for the 
sacrifice, however, by neglecting the un- 
congenial and dry study, and applying 
himself vigorously in other directions, 
Casting off, by a strong effort of will, his 
indolent, dreamy habits, he became a dili- 
gent student of esthetics and ancient and 
modern poetry. Warmhearted and cor- 
dial in the main, though not unfrequently 
irritable and self-willed, he was just the 
one to attract the goodfellowship which 
he had done well to avoid. His most in- 
timate companion at Halle was a certain 
counsellor Klotze, a man of fine culture but 
of loose morals, by whom he was intro- 
duced to a circle of convivial spirits, in 
whose company he received irreparable 
moral injury. It may be doubted if his 
studies at this time were in any sense the 
seeds of a refined and noble culture, for 
the degradation of the moral impulses of 
a man inevitably lowers the tone of his 
intellect. Birger took the downward 
road on the run, and soon became noted 
as the wildest of the wild. Hearing at 
leugth how matters were going on, his 
grandfather recalled him in no very gra- 
cious mood. 

Finding means to pacify the justly in- 
censed old gentleman, Birger was sent 
to make another trial of life as a law 
student at Géttingen, For afew months 
every thing went well. He applied him- 
self earnestly and assiduously to his stu- 
dies, with satisfactory progress. But, 
falling once more into the society of ge- 
nial, convivial fellows, his old tastes and 
habits came back upon him with a force 
which his new character was unable to 
resist. It was the old story over again— 
temptation, an impotent struggle, and 
another fall into licentiousness and ex- 
travagance. His grandfather, soon ap- 
prised of it, and as the only means of 
bringing the graceless fellow to his senses, 
withdrew his supplies, and threw him 
upon hisown resources. Deeply in debt, 
anda prey to the severest chidings of 
conscience, Biirger was almost beside 
himself with remorse and desperation. 
But this seemingly adverse stroke of 
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fortune was ordered by his good genius, 
for the purpose ef rousing him out 
of his deathful sleep in the bowers of 
false delight. The change it wrought 
was indeed marvelous. He once more, 
and forever, shook loose from his licen- 
tious companions, again studied diligently, 
and by giving private instruction earned 
the means of support, and the noble feel- 
ing of independence and manly self- 
respect. 

At this time, fortunately for himself 
and for us, he fell in with a company of 
choice spirits, who did for German litera- 
ture what the pre-Raphaelites are doing 
in our own day for English art. Herder 
and Klopstock had already burst the 
shackles which French philosophy had 
riveted to the limbs of an awakening 
nation, and given a living, healthful im- 
pulse to the literature of their native 
land. It was the ambition of the Géttin- 
gen Society to keep up the influence and 
carry out the purposes of those great 
leaders. They were all young men, 
thoroughly alive with the spirit of the 
new times, conscious of strength and ex- 
ultant in the hope of a glorious victory. 
For, though great names, and the au- 
thority of venerable forms and old tradi- 
tionary feeling were against the new or- 
der of things, it required no very keen 
discernment to see that the whole nation 
was stirring and growing ,restless with 
the fresh blood in its veins. Men were 
beginning to assert the right of individual 
opinion, of free thought and action. All 
the living intellect of the nation was 
aroused to tear aside the mummery of an 
exhausted and soulless formality from 
laws, literature, and religion. And hence 
that remarkable crisis in the history of 
Germany, of which the circles and eddies 
reach down to our own day, 

Though pursuing diverging paths, and 
ultimately far apart, the members of the 
Gottingen Society made their influence 
widely felt in the new movement, and 
their names are still remembered with 
gratitude. Biirger was soon a favorite 
with all the members. His poems were 
read aloud at their weekly meetings, 
where they received the benefit of un- 
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sparing criticism, which he always took 
in good part. He was accustomed to 
write impulsively, and to correct, alter, 
and add with critical deliberation; and 
what he left undone was finished by his 
friends. It is said that the completed 
poem would sometimes contain not so 
much as a line of the first draught. How 
he could preserve so much spirit, and 
such a forceful rush of style and rhythm, 
in spite of the cool and patient emenda- 
tion, is certainly a matter of wonder. 
These were the happiest days of Biirger’s 
life. Poor in purse, he was rich in the 
nobler wealth of a good conscience, a 
spirit well employed, and the hope of a 
high and enduring fame in the literature 
of his native country. 

But these palmy days were of short 
duration, Careless and always improvi- 
dent, he had contracted many debts in 
Gottingen, which he had no means, nor 
the prospect of any, to pay off. It was 
plain that he must quit the jovial and lit- 
erary society of Gdéttingen for the stern 
and practical ways of life. The good 
offices of his friend Boie obtained for him 
a stewardship on the manor of Alten 
Gleichen, under the Lords of Uslar. The 
salary, though small enough, would have 
sufficed, with prudence and economy, 
which poor Biirger did not possess, to 
keep him from want; and his grandfather, 
finding him ready to help himself in an 
honorable calling, generously provided 
him with the means of paying his debts. 
Unfortunately, in the absence of his faith- 
ful adviser Boie, this money was intrust- 
ed to a young scapegrace of a student, 
and by him soon squandered. He was 
unable to replace it; and this flagrant 
breach of trust involved Birger in a 
snare of pecuniary difficulties from which 
he escaped only when he laid his head in 
the grave. 

From the solitariness and ennui of his 
secluded country home, Birger sought 
refuge in the companionship of the muses, 
Here he wrote Lenore, the best of his 
poems, which has won him a world-wide 
celebrity. The wildness of the legend, 
and the extraordinary force and forward 
rush of the rhythm, the strength and vi- 
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vacity of the style, made the balled a 
“success” from the very first. It pro- 
duced a great sensation all over Germany, 
and set nervous people to seeing visions 
o’ nights, of spectre horsemen eloping 
with blooming maids, followed by a train 
of horrible churchyard-things, dry old 
skeletons and bodies fresh in their shrouds. 
Perhaps no other ballad ever attained to 
a more general popularity. It has be- 
come a part of the literature of the world. 
Something of all this it owes to the illus- 
tration of it by many of the first artists 
of Europe, but it contains in its own vig- 
orous lines ali the elements of extended 
and enduring popularity. 

But even then the dark cloud was com- 
ing, in comparison with which all other 
sorrows and trials were but as summer 
nights between golden evenings and the 
dewy light of unclouded mornings. Biir- 


ger began to feel lonely in the country, 
where his friends could rarely visit him, 
and to wish for nearer companionship, 
Not insensible, however, to the practical 
in wedded life, he fixed his choice, with 
more worldly prudence than love, upon 


the daughter of a neighboring farmer. 
Scarcely was he bethrothed, when he saw 
for the first time the younger sister of his 
maiden, a beautiful girl of fourteen years, 
the future Molly of hislyric poems. Here 
was one of those matches which are said 
to be made in heaven. At first sight 
they fell in love with each other; and 
had Birger known himself, and how dan- 
gerous itis to trifle with the human heart, 
he never would have married her sister. 
But he seemed fated by the most wayward 
and reckless disregard of principle and 
common sense, always to bring unfor- 
tunate and unmerciful disaster upon him- 
self, Fully conscious, yet keeping her in 
ignorance of the fact, that he never could 
love her, he married Amalia, in defiance 
of nature’s great laws for the union of 
souls and hands. Augusta, the Beloved, 
stood as bridesmaid to the Unbeloved. 
It was the first act of a life-long tragedy. 
Soon awakened from her dreams of hap- 
piness, but not crushed, Amalia resolved 
that the world should never, from any 
act of hers, have reason to suspect the 
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heart-aches, the wretchedness and deso- 
lation of their home. And right nobly 
she did her part. Meekly, but with true 
heroism submitting to her bitter lot, she 
was ever the gentle and unmurmuring 
partner of his life. Had Birger endured 
his self-imposed misery with half the for- 
titude of this noble woman, the remainder 
of his story might have worn a happier 
face. But he yielded and bent unmanfiully 
under the weight of troubles which he had 
lacked the manhood to prevent, and gra- 
dually sank to a pitiful depth of moral de- 
gradation, from which he roused up but 
once or twice, and then ouly for a short 
time. We cannot but pity Birger and Au- 
gusta; and though our sympathy mixes 
with contempt for the man without manli- 
ness, and aversion for the woman without 
womanliness, we shall be none the worse 
for a charitable judgment of the unhappy 
pair. Their errors cost them many a bitter 
struggle, for nature, a kind and loving 
parent, is a stern and dreadful punisher, 
whose laws may never be broken with 
impunity. Every effort on the part of 
the lovers to forget each other, only 
heightened the intensity of their passion. 
And thus it went on for ten years, 

It was impossible to conceal all this 
from the social spies that infest every 
neighborhood, and it soon became known 
abroad that Birger loved his wife's sister 
and did not love his wife, and of course 
stories of deeper wrong were freely cir- 
culated. And it would be hard to say 
how it could have been otherwise ; for un- 
lawful love seldom restrains itself within 
Platonic limits, and Burger's life had not 
been so strictly Puritanic as to place him 
above suspicion. But we have good rea- 
son for believing that society did him an 
injustice in these surmises, 

Few of his poems written at this period, 
with the exception of those addressed to 
“ Molly,” give any indication of the mis- 
ery which was eating away his heart, for 
he was fain to forget himself in his art; 
but in those poems which seemed wrung 
from his soul by a vehemence of passion 
which would be uttered, there are reve- 
lations which cause one to shudder, and 
to wonder how mortal man could bear up 
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at all under such anguish. Yet some of 
his wittiest and best poems date from this 
period of his life. I cannot bring myself: 
to attempt a translation of the “ Elegy,” 
or, indeed, any of the most characteristic 
pieces of self-confession; but here is a 
specimen (bereft of much of its grace and 
prettiness in the process of translation) 
of his playful and tender style, unhurt by 
that grossness of feeling which deforms 
so many of his poems, It was written 
in 1775, the year after his marriage: 


My Dgarig, 


My Dearie holds me, day by day, 
In bonds of love securely ; 

Am alway near her, never stray ; 
She holds me over-surely. 

I may not break the woven band, 
Nor scorn my jailer’s warning; 
She keeps me fettered to her hand, 

From morning round to morning. 


My Dearie holds me, day by day, 
In her modest cell about her ; 

I may not forth to feast, nor play, 
Nor dancing green, without her; 

Am, sooth, no churlish fool myself, 
Besides her hear and see none; 

Can read her coaxing eyes so well, 
That words there need to be none, 


And who, in sooth, was born for thee, 
And who for me, my Dearie ? 

Ah, darling! without thee and me, 
Were thou and I heart-weary. 

And when grim death his sickle swings, 
One from the other reaping, 

God! what may be, for thee and me, 
Of bitterness and weeping! 

In 1776 Biirger wrote his famous Song 
of the Brave Man, and began a transla- 
tion of the Iliad, but in the latter under- 
taking encountered the keen rivalry of 
the younger Count Stolberg, one of the 
Géttingen fraternity, and after publishing 
six books, gave it up as a hopeless task. 

The poet’s life shows nothing more 
“worthy of note until 1780, when, with the 
hope of bettering his fortune, he was in- 
duced to take a farm in Appenrode. The 
attempt ended in disappointment, and 
after expending most of his wife’s inheri- 
tance, (her father having died meanwhile) 
Biirger was forced to give up an under- 
taking for which he was wholly unfitted. 
And since misfortunes never come singly, 
the same fellow who had cheated him out 
of his money at Gdttingen, chose this 
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time to accuse him to the Lords of Uslar 
of official dishonesty. Biirger easily jus- 
tified himself, but the public being deep- 
ly prejudiced against him, he felt bound 
to resign, a resolution to which the gov- 
ernment at once acceded. Poets rarely 
succeed as men of business, Their habits 
of mind unfit them, in general, for prac- 
tical energy and promptness,and they have 
no sympathy with the sharpness and cal- 
culation required in dealing with men who 
keep a keen eye on their own interests. 
It is no wonder that Birger, with his 
careless, indolent ways, should lay himself 
open to suspicion. 

Not long afterwards he was called to 
look down into the grave of one who for 
ten long years of misery had faithfully 
shared all his misfortunes and lightened 
his burdens without sharing the love which 
was given wrongfully to another. It is 
said that Biirger’s heart smote him there, 
when too late, and that he bitterly re- 
proached himself for his conduct towards 
her, But now a brighter day seemed 


, about to dawn upon the unhappy poet. 


He began a course of lectures at Géttin- 
gen upon esthetics, and resumed the pub- 
lication of a literary journal on which 
he had been engaged previous tw his resi- 
dence at Alten Gleichen,.and as soon as 
he was assured of his income, he was 
married to his long-loved Molly. It was 
an interlude of brief but intense joy. His 
spirits took a sudden spring, and burst 
forth in a long and extravagant poem to 
the ‘Sole Woman,” as he styled his Molly. 
It might seem as if Providence might have 
granted him a respite for the rest of his 
life from the misery which had punished 
the errors of his earlier days. But Prov- 
idence was other minded, and within one 
year his Molly was carried to her grave. 
With her he buried heart and hope, and 
whatever he did after that sad day, when 
he looked upon her for the last time, was 
done without either. 

The reception of certain academic hon- 
ors, and the prospect of a respectable in- 
come from his lectures and the sale of his 
books, at length induced Birger to wish 
to assemble his scattered family under his 
own roof again; and since he would need 
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a housekeeper and his children a mother, 
he began to look about for the proper 
person to fill both of those responsible 
positions, While in this mood, he re- 
ceived from a Swabian maiden, upon 
whom his poems had made a deep im- 
pression, a poetical offer of her heart 
and hand. Here was something quite 
like an indication of Providence, and 
withal as romantic and flattering as poor 
poet could desire. At first he was in- 
clined to treat the affair as a lively joke; 
but other letters followed, showing the 
unknown singer to be not only in earn- 
est, but a lady of culture and refinement, 
and he was soon willing to take the ad- 
vice of his friends, who were decidedly 
in favor of the proposed match, He re- 
turned a poetical answer; serious nego- 
tiations followed, which resulted in his 
marriage with the lively Swabian. This 
was in 1790, about four years after the 
death of his Molly. All promised well 
for a time; but—these buts come in so 
sadly and so often!—the romantic union 
soon proved as unhappy as it was roman- 
tic, and after two years of most painful 
life the parties were divorced. It would 
almost seem as if nature, in punishment 
of his first violation of her laws of the 
heart, had ordained that he should never 
be happy in marriage. Poor Birger! 
Weary, heavy laden with infirmities of 
body and worse ones of the soul, he crept 
feebly through the remainder of his life 
towards a wished-for grave. 

But he was not to reach it unsmitten. 
While the man whose Lenore was the fa- 
vorite ballad of a nation was earning a 
scanty support in the loneliness of his 
study, and comforting himself, in the ab- 
sence of all hope for the present life, with 
the exulting thought that his poetry was 
immortal, a brother's hand was stretched 
forth to dash that last consolation from 
his heart. It is almost needless to say 
that Schiller’s critique proceeded from 
nothing but a desire to check what he 
considered a degradation of art, and that 
in many respects it was just and right. 
No one, after reading half a dozen cf 
Birger’s poems taken at random from his 
volumes, can dispute the justice of the 
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charge of grossnéss and vulgarity, and it 
is undeniable that his themes are too of- 
ten worthless and low. But in his re- 
marks upon the characteristics of a.genu- 
ine poet of the people, Schiller betrays a 
singular lack of sympathy with the spirit 
of modern popular poetry. His temper- 
ament and his culture led him to the 
worship of the classical and the ideal in 
art. His eyes were always fixed upon 
the loftiest standards of human greatness, 
and in his poems he sought to give ex- 
pression to the purest and noblest thoughts 
only of which his mind was capable. 
Grace, Beauty, Purity and Greatness, 
were the Divinities at whose altars he 
worshiped. He regarded poetry as a 
divine effluence, which must never be 
polluted by the dust and sweat and tears 
of human passion, sin, and sorrow. It 
was never to be made the utterance of 
importunate feeling. Sorrow must not 
be sung until the clouds have passed over, 
leaving the poet in serene sunlight, with 
the memory of the dark time playing 
softly on the chords of his heart, like 
winds dying through a forest after a 
storm, Natural poetry, the unidealized 
expression of the woes and joys that fleck 
the pathway of every man with light and 
shadow, was abhorrent to his very soul. 
He demanded that every poet should be 
a man of refined taste and elegant cul- 
ture, and that the expression of feeling 
should be general and never individual. 
He denied the name of poet to the man 
who did not exalt every emotion which 
he sung out of the narrow limits of his 
own personality into the region of the 
ideal and the universal. 

It is obvious that he was not the man 
to understand a poet like Biirger, whose 
lyrics are wholly passional, and right from 
a heart of strong and earnest but never 
refined emotion, They gushed out of his 
stricken soul like the water from the rock 
which Moses smote; and no wonder that 
the current should often be turbid and 
impure. 

But Biirger’s fame as a poet rests chiefly 
on his ballads, and of these the best and 
most widely known are Lenore, the Song 
of the Brave Man, and the Wild Hunts- 
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man. The first two have been translated 
so often and so successfully, that I need 
not stop to speak of them. Scott's imita- 
tion of the Wild Huntsman must not be 
taken as in any sense a reflex of the Ger- 
man poem; it omits many important and 
characteristic touches, and reads heavily, 
which cannot be said of the original. The 
translation by Mr. Taylor pretends to 
strict fidelity, with how much truth may 
be inferred from the fact that it is shorter 
by halfa dozen stanzas! This ballad con- 
tains some of Biirger’s most characteristic 
and effective poetry. The first part trails 
a little, but the description of the dark- 
ness suddenly falling upon the wretched 
huntsman, and the beginning of the infer- 
nal chase, is one of the finest passages of 
modern ballad-writing. AsI am acquaint- 
ed with‘no faithful translation of this poem, 
T have attempted to versify a few stanzas, 
from the twenty-sixth to the close, pre- 
serving as far as possible everything 
eharacteristic of the poet, even to the 
queer but expressive interjections which 
excited Schiller’s contemptuous sarcasm. 
It must be premised that the Wildgrave 
going on a hunt of a Sabbath morning is 
met by two riders, one coming from the 
right, the other from the left, the first be- 
ing a good and the latter an evil spirit, 
each of whom, according to his nature, 
urges him on or admonishes him to turn 
back. The evil spirit prevails. The Wild- 
grave rides over the fields of the poor, 
tramples down their flocks, kills a shep- 
herd, until at length the bunted stag finds 
refuge in ahermitage. The holy man and 
the good angel remonstrate in vain; the 
evil spirit prevails, and the Wildgrave 
dashes on. The rest of the story is con- 
tained in the following verses : 


He cracked his whip, his horn he blew: 
Ho, holla, comrades, up and on —— 
But man and cell were swept from view, 
The huntsmen and the hounds were gone ! 
Hushed clamp and tramp and wild hallooing; 
The silence of the grave ensuing! 


Struck and amazed he stared around; 

He tried his horn—no strain it blew; 
He shouted—but he made no sound; 

No snap from brandished whip there flew. 
He urged his horse with desperate spurring ; 
But from the fatal spot no stirring! 
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Drear darkness closes o’er the plain, 

Dark, darker—as where dwell the dead; 
Low roars it, like a far-off main ; 

From the cloud-blackness, overhead, 
Down to the shuddering wretch thereunder, 
This dread doom called a voice of thunder ; 


“Thou demon-hearted evil doer, 

Bold against God and man and brute; 
The cry of creature and the poor, 

Crushed by thy bloody-trampling foot, 
Thee loudly to the Judgment warneth, 
Where high the torch of Vengeance burneth. 


“Fly, monster! fly in endless rounds, 

No rest nor breathing from this hour, 
Before the demon and his hounds; 

That evermore the great in power 
May know and dread the doom he beareth, 
Who creature nor Creator spareth!” 


Then lurid flames sulphureous shone, 
Dim lightning through the forest gloom; 
Cold horror thrilled through flesh and bone,— 
So smothering all, so deaf and dumb! 
Grim terrors throng the forward hollow, 
Behind, deep, thunderous rumblings follow. 


Surge the wild terrors,—fierce the rout! 
And from the gaping earth—hu hu! 
A swarthy giant-fist grasps out, 
And stretches wide, and clinches to; 
Ha! in the whirlwind towards him clutching ! 
Away! back staring, forward crouching! 


Spring flames about him high and higher, 
Of green and blue and blood-red glare ; 
Heaves a tempestuous sea of fire ; 
And hell-born creatures wallow there! 
Leap hell-hounds from the hollow surges ; 
A ghastly huntsman fiercely urges! 


He springs, he scours through wood and plain, 
And shrieks, and cries, and aye looks back; 

Through the wide world he flies amain; 
Follow and rave the infernal pack : 

By day, to earth’s deep caverns keeping; 

High through the air when men are sleeping. 


He glares behind him as he flies, 
Harried and driven on like wind; 
Still on the hell-dogs fixed his eyes, 
Urged madly onward by the Fiend; 
Must see their grim jaws fiercely gaping, 
Must hear the gnashing and the snapping, 


Twas thus the Magic Hunt began, 

Which must endure till Judgment day.— 
Full oft by night scme outlawed man 

Pales as it scours athwart his way ; 
And many a huntsman (might he dare it) 
About the hearthstone could declare it, 


Schiller’s criticism was a severe blow 
to the poet, broken in spirit and enfeebled 
by sickness. It was the finishing stroke 
to a lifetime of misery, which has few 
parallels in the annals of literature. From 
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his very boyhood up he was always in 
trouble, and never grew wiser from his 
experience. Impulsive indecision ’ and 
waywardness mark every step of his 
career. If he did not absolutely fling it 
away more than once when happiness 
was within his reach, he allowed it to slip 
through his fingers with fatal recklessness, 
When in urgent want and misery, he was 
capable of making noble exertions to 
clear himself from the fatal toils; but 
never learned how to keep clear of them. 
He never saw “the lion’s shadow ere 
itself.” It has been urged in palliation 
of his errors that Birger inherited from 
his father an indolent disposition, from 
which it was impossible to rise with a 
heart never so willing. But in transient 
efforts he showed that he was able to rise 
above it, and that all that was lacking to 
make him happy and successful was moral 
purpose and noble principle. Lacking 
these, his life was—what it was. It is 
not only in practical life that this fatal 
lack of moral stamina is apparent; every 
page of his writings gives fatal evidence 
of it. It may seem strange that the im- 
pulse received in the society of the Got- 
tingen friends had so short an existence, 
especially as during his residence there 
he seemed awakened to a noble sense of 
the part he might take in the glory of the 
new German era. But some men are like 
metals that grow hot in a strong fire, 
without being vitally kindled. Birger 
could not work solely from within; he 
needed the influence of friends to keep 
him steadily to his purpose, and of course 
when beyond the reach of such influence 
he soon grew careless and _ indolent, 
until roused by calamity or want. 

The wild freaks and irregularities of 
men like Biirger, Burns, Poe, and others, 
have often been laid to the score of talent 
and genius, 

Even the light that led astray 

Was light from heaven. 
But a more monstrous and degrading 
falsehood was never uttered in palliation 
of error. The mere thought of the great 
names in literature and art refutes it 
effectually forever. Dante, Shakspeare, 
Milton—these are enough. The soul of 
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aman of high and noble genius, stands 
nearer the throne of God than other 
souls, bathes in holier light, and finds 
strength for deeper seeing into the heart 
of nature and humanity ; and such a man 
is therefore always earnest and religious. 
The licentiousness of men like Beaumont 
and Fletcher and Lord Byron, so far from 
resulting from their genius, shows that 
their lower nature was too strong for the 
higher. It is significant, too, that these 
very men never write their best except 
upon noble and pure themes. 

Biirger’s life was now rapidly drawing 
to its close. Every step of his way, with 
here and there a gleam of sunshine, had 
been under cloud; not the sweet cloud 
of summer rain, with its balm for flowers 
and thirsty roots, and rainbows and 
glorious light at parting, but such a dull 
dreary cloud as showered ashes and 
death over Pompeii. There was no hope 
of the sun after it, nor of sweet breathing. 
A sadder death-bed cannot be imagined. 
It is written that precious seed sown in 
tears shall be reaped in joy; but Birger 
had sown only seeds of misery, and the 
abundant harvest threw a dark shadow 
across his dying hours. It is sad to know 
that extreme poverty increased the 
sufferings of his last days, and that but 
for the timely and unsolicited assistance 
of the government, he must have known 
what it is to hunger. 

He died at Géttingen on the eighth of 
June, 1794. A few years later a simple 
monument was erected in his favorite 
garden-walk in that city, to the memory 
of one who had been a warm friend, a 
kind father, and except in one great 
error, an affectionate husband. His so- 
cial qualities were generous and hearty in 
the extreme, and no one has ever ques- 
tioned the goodness of his heart, But 
that fatal lack of moral principle rendered 
all his other virtues nugatory. Three 
ballads, a few lyric poems, one or two 
sonnets—not more than eight or ten in 
all—form the legacy of his talents to pos- 
terity. Alas, that on the tomb-stone of 
aman of his powers we must read the 
mournfullest of all mournful epitaphs : 

“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN!” 
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PARTED. 


Tue broad, still moonlight on the river slept, 

And marginward the shortening shadows crept, 
As, brightening one by one the cloudy bars, 

The moon climbed upward ’mong the paling stars. 
We crossed the bridge upon our homeward walk ; 
A heart-full silence hushed our earnest talk ; 

So few the moments! oh, so near the end! 

Then still and low thou spakest, O my friend: 

“T may not henceforth tread life's path with thee, 
But evermore, whate’er my lot may be, 

Think of me always as at work for Him 


Who lived and died for us.” 


My eyes grew dim 


With tears at thy last words beneath thy breath, 
“T will be faithful even unto death 


To Him—and thee!” 


O my beloved! thou 
Hast nobly wrought thy life’s great work, and now 
Thy weary hands and feet, thy lonely breast, 
Are laid beneath the church-yard turf to rest. 


And, lingering beside the hallowed stone, 


Forlorn upon life’s dreary path, alone, 


I think of thee. 


Alas! my earth-bound thought, 


Though it could follow, while thy task was wrought 
On earth, with blessing and with loving prayer, 
Finds pearly gates shut close between us, where 
Thou workest now the unknown work of heaven. 
Yet through their white, translucent sheen is given 
This one dear glimpse of thee and what thou art,— 
Thou workest still for Christ,—and on my heart 
The echo of thy words falls soothingly, 

Thou wilt be true to Him and true to me. 

For, true till death means, surely, “ true forever.” 
Death binds the faithful hearts it cannot sever. 


Life could not change thee. 


On the changeless shore 


Thou art no less my own. I ask no more. 
3+ 2 


MODEL LODGING-HOUSES. 


Tue happiest sight to an economist’s 
eyes ought to be poor men’s homes. 
When one considers the immense pro- 
duct as well as moral value to the com- 
munity of separate homesteads, how 
much each worker’s force is recruited by 
returning to his own home, what inde- 
pendence of character the possession of a 
freehold is adapted to give, what high 
qualities may be cultivated by the re- 
sponsibilities of the ownership of land 
and house, and how much the true pros- 
perity of a country depends on its pos- 
sessing a large class of freeholders, we 
can hardly over-estimate the economical 
or moral value of individual homes. 

Vou. IX.—10 


The great fortune of this country has 
been the fact that the agricultural class 
have not been “farmers,” in the English 
sense, “letters,” or tenants, but are almost 
entirely freeholders, or owners of house 
and land. It is the independence, the 
self-denial, the intelligence, industry, and 
morality cultivated by this possession of 
land in moderate parcels, and all the re- 
sponsibilities going with it, which have 
thus far made good headway against the 
vices and ignorance, the speculative hab- 
its of business, and the luxury, begotten 
by the tenant-life in crowded houses, and 
the irresponsible mode of living and the 
overgrown fortunes of our large cities, 
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It is not too much to say that the small 
rural freeholders, by their sacrifices and 
labors, their intelligent votes, and their 
heroism, saved the country during the 
late civil war, and that they are still the 
safeguard of thecities from their own 
evils, 

Some of the large towns of the Union 
are so fortunate in their position—such, 
for instance, as Philadelphia, Buffalo, and 
others—as to be able to expand on every 
side, and thus never to force the price of 
land beyond the reach of the wage 
class. The outskirts of these cities pre- 
sent the delightful spectacle alluded to, 
of poor men’s separate homes. Onecity, 
San Francisco, has gained the same re- 
sult by an ingeniousdevice. The savings 
of labor have been accumulated and put 
into “ Building and Loan Associations,” 
who in return mike loans to labor for 
building purposes, taking their security 
in liens on the land, and then on the 
building as it progresses. These associa- 
tions have something like $17,000,000 of 
capital, and are so carefully conducted 
that their dividends average ten per cent. 
annually ; and the city is full of small 
houses of laborers and shop-keepers, 
built through their instrumentality. 

The city of New York is peculiarly 
unfavorably situated in this regard. It 
is built on a narrow strip of land, between 
two considerable bodies of water. The 
water-fronts are becoming of priceless 
commercial value; the central portions 
must be used for its vast business of ex- 
changing products, and for the residences 
of the wealthy and the well to-do, so that 
the wage class are forced into compara- 
tively small strips of territory on each 
side of the expensive portion, or into the 
somewhat broader region included in the 
widest part of the island. Land, of course, 
under such circumstances, becomes of im- 
mense value; far beyond the ability of 
the laboring or the artisan class to pos- 
sess, But to add to its price, comes in 
the unfortunate effects of the “ govern- 
ment of the lowest” which this city has 
so long enjoyed. Being mainly acommer- 
cial entrepot; the mass of the fortunate 
class being too busy or indolent to take 
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part in its administration; a considera- 
ble body of its voters being of foreign 
birth or extraction, and little permeated 
by American ideas and education, the 
management of the city affairs has be- 
come corrupt and inefficient beyond any 
experience of history. The waste, ex- 
travagance, and corruption of this ill-gov- 
ernment have of course been felt at once 
in the price of land and house—in rent— 
and these have fallen heaviest on the 
poor. 

The values of houses and of space have 
risen to such an enormous measure, that 
there can be no possibility of the laboring 
class ever possessing, in New York, their 
own homes. They must live in barracks— 
in large “ tenement houses,” each family 
renting a set of rooms. These huge 
houses become soon fearfully overcrowd- 
ed, as each family desires to cheapen 
rent by sub-letting or taking in lodgers. 
Land being so costly, it is for the sup- 
posed advantage of landlord and tenant 
to put as many above a given space as 
can possibly be accommodated. The 
tenement houses are made very high, with 
great numbers of rooms, and every cor- 
ner from garret to cellar is filled with oc- 
cupants, The general result is a greater 
degree of overcrowding than is known 
in any European city. For the evidence 
we quote from the valuable report of the 
New York Council of Hygiene for 1865.* 

“That the rate of crowding in particu- 
lar localities, and even throughout the en- 
tire region occupied by tenant-houses, is 
too great, is evident by a simple estima- 
tion of the facts relating to the subject. 
If we take into consideration only the so- 
called tenant-houses, that is, houses in 
which there dwell three or more families 
who hire their domiciles by a monthly 
rental, it will be found that these houses, 
being 15,309 in number, have been built 
upon about 850 acres of ground, includ- 
ing all the courts, alleys, and areas pertain- 
ing to them, exclusive of the paved streets 
in front of them. Including a proper pro 
rata of the entire area of the public streets, 
the total superficial area allotted to these 
15,309 houses, 111,000 families, and the 
480,368 persons that dwell in them, is 





* Report of Council of Hygiene, pp. 220, 
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about two square miles. That is, the tenant- 
omg is actually packed upon the 

ouse-lots and streets at the rate of 240,- 
000 to the square mile; and it is only be- 
cause this rate of packing is somewhat 
diminished by intervening warehouses, 
factories, private dwellings, and other 
classes of buildings, that the entire tenant- 
house population is not devastated by the 
domestic pestilences and infectious epi- 
demics that arise from overcrowding and 
uncleanness, As now distributed, the 
tenant-houses of the city are nearly all 
found within an area of less than four 
square miles, Even this rate of crowd- 
ing, including the other classes of popu- 
lation, and other classes of buildings that 
are interspersed, is so great as to have 
justly become a subject of momentous 
importance, and it calls for a thorough 
sanitary inquiry in regard to existing 
evils and impending dangers. 

“ Such concentration and packing of a 
population has probably never been 
equaled in any city as may be found in 
particular localities in New York. In 
some entire districts, as in the Fourth, 
Sixth, and portions of the Eleventh and 
Seventeenth wards, the density of the pop- 
ulation is far greater than in any parish 
or ward in London, or any other Euro- 
pean city of which we have any definite 
knowledge. For example, in the Fourth 
ward, the tenant-house and cellar popu- 
lation, as distributed throughout the whole 
ward, is all included within an areaofabout 
60 acres, including streets, &c, This gives 
a population of about 192,000 persons to 
the square mile. And to this number there 
remains to be added that portion of the 
population which is not included in the 
tenant-house class. At the same time 
there are twelve acres of the same area 
occupied by store-houses and factories. 
The results of our sanitary survey in the 
Fourth ward show that the tenant-houses 
and tenant-house population proper, @ e., 
the class that averages upward of seven 
families to the house, are crowded upon a 
space of less than thirty acres, exclusive 
of streets, or less than forty acres includ- 
ing street areas; and that this class, which, 
in that ward, outnumbers 17,611 persons, 
is now packed at the rate of about 290,- 
000 inhabitants to the square mile. In 
that ward nothing is plainer than the fact 
that the overcrowding of the population 
is perilous to public health.” 

In the Sixth ward the total population 
dwelling in tenant-houses and cellars 


amounts to 22,897, distributed over an 
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area scarcely exceeding seventy-five acres, 
While in the Eleventh ward there are 65,- 
620 persons living in tenant-houses and 
cellars, and the rate of crowding is in- 
creasing throughout that ward with great 
rapidity, and in the Seventeenth ward 
there is an aggregate tenant-house and 
cellar population of 66,207 distributed 
over one of the most important districts 
of the city. 

* * * Ata period when the great 
sanitary reform was begun in Liverpool, 
it was ascertained that in a particularly 
overcrowded and very unhealthy parish 
in the city, the packing of the population 
was at the rate of 138,224 persons to the 
square mile; at the same period there 
was a portion of the town of Manchester 
that was populated at the rate of 100,000 
to the square mile; and all London “ me- 
tropolis” had 50,000 to the square mile, 
In a recent report of a Royal Commission 
the following statistics are given respect- 
ing the most densely-populated districts 


of London: 
LONDON. 
Total population to square mile....... 17,678 
Rate of population 


Districts. to the square mile. 
St. James (Westminster)........... 144,008 
ROM we Wevees cade veke~weeedees 148,705 
Ge Ges situa se coeuudins sawtcwe 151,104 
A Ss oe cicc vests eeceviess . 175,816 
Pater casavmancaunee weeeee 161,556 
LIVERPOOL (West District)......... 188,224 
I AMIIO, io os cc ccccvedeccese 100,000 
NEW YORK. 

Total population to square mile....... 60,000 

Population to 
Wards. Population. square mile. 
Wood tcatdceuen WBESin 5 cscs wiades 133,477 
VI. cccccce ede eeees ccwcceces » 151,954 
Diskaesscave 6 Bh BST «oc cecesicvices 185,512 
SEs awlisswane’a BUONO. onisensdsces 196,510 
TE, 6s kecisere WES o o'stracqemens 155,224 
WG is cect tenes 28,382... ccccccoces 155,880 
EVIL. cc cccceces 79,568. ..ccccces . - 153,006 


Since the above report was written the 
number of tenement houses in New York 
has increased to 19,000, and the popula- 
tion in them to 650,000. 

Of the effect of such overcrowding on 
the health of the city there can be no 
question. We quote again from the val- 
uable report for 1866, of Dr, E. Harris, 
the former Registrar and present Super- 
intendent of the New York Board of 
Health—a sanitarian, the value of whose 
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labors for the benefit of the city can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

In considering his remarks, it must be 
borne in mind by the “ lay-reader,” that 
an average city death-rate is 25 to 1,000; 
that a good country rate is 17,and that 
over 40 is very bad.* 

“The following are important observa- 
tions made by the British Registrar-Gene- 
ral, in his report issued on the results of 
the year 1865: 

“The population of children in the 151 
districts was 1,391,420 in 1861, and the 
annual deaths at the rate (3,348) of 28 
healthy districts would be 46,585, while 
at the mean rate (8,013) it would be 111,- 
494, Thus there is an annual sacrifice of 
about 64,909 children’s lives by various 
causes (and especially from overcrowd- 
ing) in 151 districts of the kingdom. 

“1, Where the mortality (throughout 
England) was 14, 15, or 16, the popula- 
tion was in the proportion of 86 persons 
to one square mile. 

“2. Where the mortality was 17, 18, or 
19, the population was 172 persons to a 
square mile. 

“3, Where the mortality was 20, 21, or 
22, the population was of the density ex- 
pressed by 255 to a square mile. 

“4. Where the mortality was at the rate 
of 23, 24, or 25, the population was of the 
density expressed by 1,128 to a square 
mile. 

“5, And where the rate of mortality 
was 26 and upward, the average density 
was expressed by 3,399 persons to a 
square mile.” 

“Some of these variations have a wide 
range. For example, the death-rate in 
the Sixth ward, as compared with that 
in the Ninth: The death-rate in the 
Sixth ward, in the second quarter of the 
year, was equal to 39°69 per one thou- 
sand annually, and in the third quarter it 
was 76°8 per one thousand, without in- 
cluding the large numbers of sick persons 
that were sent to hospitals in distant 
wards to die. In the Ninth ward, the 
death-rate in the second quarter was 
25°45 per one thousand, third quarter 
38°40 per one thousand. Each of these 
wards contains a little more than eigh- 
teen thousand poor people, in tenant hou- 
ses, and in the Ninth there are twen- 
ty thousand more, who live in the plain 
style of the middle classes, artisans and 


* Report of Metropolitan Board of Health, 
pp. 303, 304, (1866). 
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well-to-do inhabitants. The Sixth ward 
is a third more densely populated, and is 
vastly lower in the average of its social 
scale, Its degree of filthiness and sani- 
tary want is, like its death-rate, excessive. 
* * * * * * 

“At the one extreme of social,domestic, 
and sanitary want—in the Sixth ward— 
death takes, during the six summer 
months—in half a year—one inhabitant 
out of every thirty-nine and three-quar- 
ters, a yearly rate of 50°22 per one thou- 
sand; while in the Fifteenth ward, only one 
inhabitant out of every one hundred and 
thirteen was taken during those months 
—a yearly rate, during the epidemic, of 
only 17°52 per thousand.” 

The following statistics are given by 
Dr. Harris in a private note to the wri- 
ter :— 

24,889 persons died in New York in 
1868 ; 4,315 of these died in hospitals, and 
were sent from tenements almost exclu- 
sively. 6,024 comprised all that died in 
all ordinary dwellings, hotels, boarding- 
houses, etc. ; and 14,550 deaths occurred 
in the tenements proper, as defined in 
Tenement-House Act of last year. These 
tenement-house deaths have, in many 
places, something tragical about them. 
For example: on taking the duties of 
Sanitary Superintendent,three weeks ago, 
I handed to each inspector a list of the 
tenement houses in which 3 or more (from 
3 to 13) deaths had occurred in the last 
nine months [report the mortality of every 
tenement house monthly]. There were 
888 such houses. The inspectors made 
returns of complaints against those houses 
as violating health laws, and often as unfit 
for habitation. 

It need not be said that the natural off- 
spring of such homes are lewd, immodest 
girls, thieving, vagabond boys, and all the 
crops of young burglarious ruffians ga- 
roters, and murderers which are ripening 
now so plentifully in New York. 

But what is the great remedy? How 
check this overcrowding, which is so fatal 
to public health and morals ? 

The first natural remedy is emigration, 
or the settling of the wage class in the 
suburban districts. This is being applied 
to a certain degree. Capital is becoming 
alarmed at the enormous expenses of pro- 
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duction, and is removing from New York 
to the neighboring districts:—of course 
drawing labor after it. 

Many artisans, moreover, are taking up 
their residences out of the city, and come 
in daily for their work. Still it is found by 
experience in England and France, that 
day-laborers, after a hard day’s task, do 
not bear well the vibrations of a railroad 
journey. In New York, also, they do not 
like living over a ferry, (on no very rea- 
sonable grounds) and they naturally and 
inevitably cling to the quarters where 
they find their work. The demand for 
every kind of labor in the city will al- 
ways fill the market with it, and the at- 
tractions and excitements of town-life re- 
tain vast numbers of laboring people here. 

Of political remedies which may even- 
tually lessen rent and thus check over- 
crowding in New York, we will not now 
speak; but taking the evils, as they exist, 
the most practical cure seems the course 
which has been commenced with such vig- 
or in London: the enactment of a strict 
and scientific health legislation and then 
the founding of Moprt Loperne-Hovsss, 

For the better understanding of these 
remedies and their application, we will 
present, what has not yet been furnished 
to American readers—a brief history of 
these humane efforts in England to im- 
prove the dwellings of the poor, believ- 
ing that a correct comprehension of them 
will much assist similar undertakings in 
the United States. 


MODEL LODGING-HOUSES IN ENGLAND, 


In the year 1832 the poor of London 
had suffered greatly from the cholera, and 
in 1837 a violent epidemic of typhus fever 
broke out in the eastern districts, The 
Poor Law Commissioners requested Dr. 
Southwood Smith to inquire into the 
causes of these fearful epidemics. His 
different reports revealed a fearfully de- 
graded and miserable condition of the 
London poor, with excessive disease and 
mortality, resulting especially from over- 
crowding. It appeared (we quote from 
Mr. Roberts) that “ out of the 77,000 who 
in 1838 received in and out-door relief, 
14,000 were the subjects of fever. 
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Associations were at once formed to 
endeavor to correct these evils, and vari- 
ous Commissioners were appointed by 
Parliament to inquire into this vital sub- 
ject. Mr, Chadwick’s Report in 1842, 
published by the Poor Law Board, isstill 
considered one of the text-books in Sani- 
tary Science. The general result of the 
reports was that the great mortality and 
disease of the London poor, and much of 
their degradation, together with the fear- 
ful epidemics which raged among them, 
were to be traced to the crowding of so 
many together in small rooms, without 
proper ventilation or sewerage for the 
houses, and with many appropriate stimu- 
lants to epidemics in the nuisances sur- 
rounding them. 

The benevolent individuals who were 
striving to correct these evils, saw at once 
that merely opening a few improved 
houses to the poor was not a sufficient 
remedy, but that they must show the 
landlords it was for their interest to erect 
healthy dwellings, and then, by appeals 
and statements of facts, they must arouse 
the conscience and fears of the upper 
classes, to awaken them to their duty. 
They hoped, too, to induce the Parliament 
to protect the poor to acertain degree by 
legislation, both from the rapacity of the 
landlords and from the consequences of 
their own ignorance, 

As the result of these views, two as- 
sociations were formed, which have led 
the whole of the important enterprises 
since carried out in this direction. The 
first of these, the “Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Laboring Classes,” 
was founded in 1844—Lord Ashley (now 
Earl of Shaftesbury) being Chairman. 
The other, “The Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes,” was incorporated in 
1835, 

These two societies have constructed 
a large number of lodging-houses, both 
for single men and women and for fami- 
lies, but with no marked financial suc- 
cess, hardly averaging in their profits 
more than four per cent., and in some ca- 
ses meeting with heavy losses, We will 
not present their statistics in detail, as 
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other and more successful companies 
have followed them. 

There are many other lodging-house 
associations in London; some local and 
others general, 

Several of the London clergymen have 
opened model houses, or renovated old 
louses, for the industrious poor. The “St. 
James Sanitary Association ” founded its 
model dwellings in New Street in 1851. 
The “Windsor Royal Society” have 
erected model cottages, at an average cost 
of only £112 each; the net returns about 
5 per cent. The “Marylebone Associa- 
tion” have expended about £12,000 for 
this purpose, though not with a very sat- 
isfactory financial result. The “Lam- 
beth Association” have a range of build- 
ings near the Southwestern Railway, and 
the Duchy of Lancaster have erected 
another in the same quarter. The 
“Strands Building Company” have also 
constructed an economical pile of dwell- 
ings in Eagle Court. A block for Jewish 
families has been erected near the Great 
Eastern Terminus. Other smaller though 
useful efforts could also be referred to. 

Among the more important of enter- 
prises are those of Miss Burdett Coutts, 
who has expended immense sums in va- 
rious parts of London, in building im- 
proved dwellings. I visited one large 
model house which has been erected by 
her generosity in Bethnal Green, the 
architect Mr. H. B. Darbishire, who is also 
the architect for the Peabody dwellings 
and Rochester buildings. It is built 
around a square, each tenement contain- 
ing from two to four rooms; the rents from 
2s. 6d. tu 5s, 6d. a week. In the upper 
story is a laundry and a play-place for 
children. 

The following are the financial results 
of one of Miss Coutts’ buildings in Col- 
umbin Square, containing 189 families, 
with 410 rooms. The cost is £40,765, 
equal to £9 8s. 6d. per room. Rent per 
room annually £4 6s,; weekly, 1s. 9d. 
The cost of housing each person of a 
family, containing on the average 4 1-13, 
£47 19s. Returns on the cost of build- 
ing, 2} to 3 per cent. 

The Rochester buildings, built for Mr, 
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Wn. Gibbs, contain 168 dwellings, with 
334 rooms; cost £22,437, or £67} per 
room. Annual rent per room, £4 12s. 
7d.; weekly, ls. 9d. Cost of housing 
each person, £30 14s, 8d. ; returns, 4% to 
5 per cent, on cost of buildings. 

The architectural features of these lat- 
ter, with a whole fifth floor given up to 
club-rooms and wash-rooms, have dimin- 
ished the profits. 

The “ London Laborers’ Dwellings So. 
ciety,” with a paid up capital of £8,600 
in 86 shares of £100 each, has 108 
houses, on which it returns 5 per cent. 
dividend, 

It appears from all the information 
which one can get in regard to the older 
model lodging-houses of London, that 
many mistakes were made in the selec- 
tion of sites. Ifa building was placed 
where the poor or laborers do not like to 
come, or where city improvements had 
driven away their neighbors, the rooms 
would stand empty, despite all their at- 
tractions. The houses, also, for the low- 
paid class—such as day laborers—were 
never as profitable as those for the better 
paid, and were much more liable to in- 
jury. 

The profits, too, of each enterprise de- 
pended on the business-skill with which 
it was conducted, ’ 

As a general thing, it may be laid down 
as a principle, that no charitable under- 
taking can be made as profitable as a pri- 
vate pecuniary enterprise. 

There will always be leakages under 
philanthropy, which selfishness will not 
allow. The original purchase of the 
ground often, of course, determined the 
rate of profit for years to come. Then 
the addition of any peculiar convenience 
for the tenants at once lessened the pro- 
fits; as for instance the opening of a club- 
room, or fitting up one story as wash- 
rooms and laundries. Any attempt, too, 
at decoration cut down the income. 

If the average profits of these associa- 
tions seem low, it must be remembered 
that they were especially pioneer ente:- 
prises, and had to bear many things 
which no one beforehand could pronounce 
upon. The newer and later enterprises, 
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under Alderman Waterlow—as we shall 
show hereafter—have been much more 
profitable. In 1859, it was shown by 
Mr. Roberts, a competent authority in 
this matter, that the average returns on 
£200,000, expended in London on im- 
proved dwellings for the working classes, 
were equal to those on the nine great 
railways diverging from the metropolis, 
with an aggregate capital of £112,000,- 
000—namely : about 4 per cent. 

SUBURBAN DWELLINGS OR COTTAGE HOUSES, 

These are a new feature in the London 
efforts of philanthropy. Owing to the 
greater cheapness of sites in the outskirts 
of London, a nice little cottage can be 
built with two stories, having two or 
three rooms each, for the same price 
which is paid in the town for rooms in a 
tenement house. The entrance to each 
set of rooms is entirely separate; and a 
small garden is attached to the house. 

Thus light and air are gained for the 
poor, as they never could be in the city. 
Some of these houses let as low as 3s, a 
weck. Among those thus erected, may 
be mentioned those of the Metropolitan 
Association, in Albert Street, Mile End, 
New Town; those near the Shadwell sta- 
tion of the Blackwall railway, which 
were bnilt by Mr. Hilliard, to take the 
place of some miserable habitations he 
had received by inheritance ; the cottages 
at I-ower Norwood, built by a “Co-opera- 
uve Building Company,” and in various 
other localities. 

The “Hastings Cottage-Improvement 
Society,” (Dr. Grunhill, Sec’y) has a 
capital of £17,000, in 170 shares of 
£100 each. They own 155 dwellings, 
Their net profits for the last year were 
6°24 per cent. on the total outlay; they 
divided 5 per cent, to the stockholders. 
Connected with the association is a Be- 
nevolent Fund, for the distribution of 
prizes to the best ordered cottages and 
gardens, and for occasional help to ten- 
ants in sickness or out of employ. 

It will show the deep interest aroused 
in this subject in England, to mention the 
fact that a gentleman of fortune who de- 
votes almost his whole time to this 
matter, Mr. T, Twining, has founded a Mu- 
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seum of Domestic and Sanitary Economy 
at Twickenham, where are exhibited 
every species of designs, models, and 
articles bearing on the subject of im- 
proving the homes of the poor. 

Of the moral and sanitary effects of these 
model buildings on the tenants, we shall 
speak presently. But there is another 
result, not quite so tangible, but very im- 
portant. Great numbers of landlords in 
London (as in our American cities) have 
never been in the habit of knowing any- 
thing about their tenement houses. They 
are wealthy and “respectable” gentlemen, 
and they left the whole matter with their 
agents who collected their rents, and took 
charge of their buildings. Itneverseemed 
to occur to them that they had any re- 
sponsibility for the management of their 
property—for the morals and health of 
their wretched tenants, 

The building of the Model Lodging- 
Houses and the public interest awakened, 
aroused these men to their duty. Then 
their interest was invoked, as these 
houses began to compete with their own. 
We are persuaded that the standard of 
tenement and lodging-houses throughout 
London has been raised by these efforts. 

Their sanitary effects have been very 
obvious. In 1849, there were 18,423 
deaths from cholera in London, 81 per 
cent. of whom were from the working 
classes—sometimes in houses adjoining the 
Model Houses, but in them not a death 
occurred, 

In 1854, only one case appeared in 
these, and that did not originate in the 
building. In other parts of London, the 
mortality from cholera was, in 
The Parish of St. James, Westmin- 


Parish of St.Olave’s,Southwark 14“ “ 
In Bermondsey. . ” 


Potteries, Kensington a 

In the houses of the Laborers’ Friend 
Society, the mortality for 5 years was 8 
in 1,000, while in the districts round them 
it was from 25-33. 

In all the model houses, the mortality 
from 1850-53 was 13°4 per 1,000, while 
in the surrounding districts it was 27- 
28 per 1,000. 
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Typhus and typhoid, which rage so in 
the poorer parts of London, are almost 
unknown in the Model Lodging-Houses. 
Of the model cottages at Shadwell, the 
Inspector reports that with an average 
population of 450, there has not been for 
three years a single death from cholera or 
diarrhoea, and in regard to epidemic 
disease, a great diminution, if not absence. 

Of their moral influence, Mr. Roberts 
says in 1855, on the authority of the Lon- 
don Police Commissioners : 

“The intemperate have become sober, 
and the disorderly well-conducted, since 
their residence in the healthful and peace- 
ful dwellings which have taken the place 
of the wretched abodes, devoid of light 
and air, whose malarious state of atmos- 
phere drove their occupiers to the beer- 
house or the spirit-shop. No charge of 
crime nor complaint of disturbance has 
been lodged at any police-station against 
a resident in the Model Houses. 

“The neighborhoods in which several of 
the establishments are situated, amongst 
the worst in the metropolis, have also 
participated in their astonishing influ- 
ence; they appear to act as silent moni- 
tors, reproving disorder and encouraging 
cleanliness and prosperity. One super- 
intendent says: ‘The nocturnal uproars in 
the adjoining streets, which constantly 
disturbed the inmates when first the 
houses were opened, gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether.’” 

Similar beneficial effects have resulted 
from the construction of Mr. Hilliard’s 
improved houses, to which in Mr. Glov- 
er’s report, dated 20th January, 1855, laid 
before Parliament, reference is thus made : 


“ The erection of these Albert cottages, 
provided with arrangements conducive 
to health, comfort, and morals, is produ- 
cing the happiest results in the neighbor- 
hood. Tenants have become sensible of 
the discomforts and evils of their un- 
wholesome dwellings, and will not re- 
main in, or take houses, without many 
improvements which formerly they were 
content to do without, and landlords are 
finding it to their interest to improve 
their old houses, and in constructing new 
ones to provide superior accommodations 
and conveniences.” 

The whole number of the Model Lodg- 
ing-Houses cannot be given precisely. In 
1864, they held, according to Dr. Lethe- 
by, about 2,500 tenements, with proba- 
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bly 15,000 persons, and lodgings for 1,000 
single men beside. There must be con- 
siderably more now. 

"MR, PEABODY’S BUILDINGS, 

It is very obvious that the attempted 
reform in the dwellings of the poor by 
means of Model Lodging-Houses cannot 
be called a success until it is proved to be 
financially profitable. Any wealthy man 
may, indeed, erect a grand home for the 
laboring classes, where five or six hundred 
people may breathe pure air, and have 
far more healthy and comfortable resi- 
dences than they could possibly get else- 
where, and yet where they would feel 
none of the evils of dependence. Per- 
haps by no one gift could a rich benefac- 
tor confer more human happiness on the 
immediate recipients, or better prevent 
disease and moral contamination; but it 
would be merely by the charity to those 
few hundred recipients of his bounty ; his 
gift to the community would be only like 
the gift of an asylum or hospital—a gene- 
rous and humane thing, indeed, but nota 
benefaction of profound and far-reaching 
influence. On the other hand, he who 
should found a “ Model Home” with the 
idea of proving to all builders and inven- 
tors that it can be made for their inter- 
est to construct a well-ventilated, com- 
fortable, healthy house for poor families, 
where they will be, to a degree, protected 
from disease, and secure against immoral 
company, and where they can have many 
conveniences—he will be aiding and con- 
ferring a benefaction upon thousands 
whom directly his charity never reaches, 
The one gives a good home to a hundred 
families ; the other to ten thousand. 

The great thing we want to show to 
owners of real estate, for instance in our 
American cities, is that it will pay to con- 
struct rooms on a proper system of ven- 
tilation, in houses well built, and, if you 
choose, with many common convenien- 
ces, such as laundry, wash-closets, etc. 
There is no question that many of the 
landlords would build such houses if they 
were sure they would be remunerative: 
and when they once began to be con- 
structed as a matter of business, they 
would speedily compete with tenement 
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houses, and force them to be improved in 
order to attract tenants, as I have al- 
ready shown was in part the result of 
“ Model Lodging-Houses for Single Men” 
on the common lodging-houses of London. 

There are two great benefactors in 
London, who are working in what we 
may call these two methods of charity. 
Mr Peabody, with his most princely gift, 
is causing to be built grand and comforta- 
ble model homes for the poor in various 
parts of the city, The arrangements for 
ventilation, though by no means perfect, 
are superior to any yet attained in any of 
these “ Family Buildings ;” the houses are 
well and tastefully built, under the super- 
vision of an experienced architect, Mr. 
Darbyshire; they generally have a large 
and dry court, where the children can play 
undisturbed; a common and spacious 
laundry and drying-room; excellent 
closets ; a common shaft and pit for gar- 
bage, so that none is collected around the 
premises, and each family has its two or 
three plain but comfortable rooms for a 
price equal to what they would pay for 
the close and vile and filthy hovels which 
surround them, and where they formerly 
lived. Here a hundred families have a 
neat and pure home. No wonder that of 
such buildings and others like them in 
London, we hear of such moral and sani- 
tary effects as we have detailed above. 

There can be no doubt that they are 
great and beneficial charities to the labor- 
ing families who are in them. But they 
reach nofurther, They are too nicely and 
expensively built to be “models” for 
landlords. I cannot give exact statistics, 
as no report of the financial results has 
yet been made by the trustees, but we be- 
lieve it is no secret that they are not ex- 
pected to be pecuniarily successful. Our 
impression is that they will yield three 
or four per cent. on the capital, which 
profit is to be used in the erection of new 
buildings. This result is, of course, no 
matter of reproach to the trustees. They 
have preferred to make the institution a 
charity to its recipients, and to aim at 
nothing beyond. 

The writer of this visited those in Spitals- 
field, and another in Islington. The first 
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is built on an angular lot, which compels 
a rather unfavorable plan, and the venti- 
lation in some portions is not as complete 
as one would desire. But as each corri- 
dor opens to the free air, and there are 
holes in the bricks of the rooms, connect- 
ing both with the external atmosphere 
and the halls, much air gets in, though 
sorely against the will of the tenants, who 
stop up these holes wherever possible. 
As a general thing the bedrooms were 
rather poor, but immensely better than 
the laboring people would get outside. 
There were generally two or three rooms 
for each family, renting at 4s., 5s., and 5s. 
6d.aweek. The latrines and wash-rooms 
were at the end of each story; the men’s 
and women's kept separate, All the up- 
per floor was used as laundry and bath and 
drying-room, and sometimes as a grand 
play-room for the children, The tenants 
brought their own coals up to the attic, 
and each lighted her little fire when she 
wished to wash clothes. Each dwelling- 
room had a small range to cook with. The 
upper rooms, with their wide view, and 
the flowers in the windows, looked very 
cheerful. The tenants seemed to be of 
the better class of laborers, and mechanics 
and clerks; and like all true Englishmen, 
of course grumbled, but not with any good 
cause. One man said, rather grimly: 
“No one smokes in this building but the 
chimneys!” 

The other building, in Islington, is not 
finished, but will be a very handsome and 
capacious model home, built around the 
four sides of asquare. The corridors, be- 
ing all open, give a great draft of air 
through the whole. The rooms seemed 
quite small and bare, (they have no pa- 
per) but the general arrangement was like 
the other, All the rooms will, undoubt- 
edly, be taken as soon as they are opened. 


SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW’S MODEL LODGING- 
HOUSES, 


The houses which we shall now briefly 
describe are much superior to most of 
the model lodgings in London, and they 
present the especial point of interest in 
comparison with the best houses, such as 
the houses I have just spoken of, or those 
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of Miss Coutts, that they are a business 
venture and are financially remunerative. 
Their plan is evidently to be the one ‘in 
future adopted, as the Corporation of 
the City of London is building some sim- 
ilar, and there are already twenty-two 
blocks of these houses. Sir Sydney Wa- 
terlow, aman of much practical ability 
and humanity, is the originator and 
founder of them. 

They are named the “ Langbourne,” 
(the founder wisely avoids the name of 
“ Model Lodgings’’) the “‘ Cromwell,” the 
“Cobden,” andso on. The great exter- 
nal peculiarities of them are the outside 
stairway, which is adopted to save taxa- 
tion; the flat roof for drying clothes, and 
the use of anew building material, which 
is claimed to save 25 per cent. of the ex- 
penses on ordinary stone or brick. It 
should be observed, however, that this 
material has not as yel been tested by a 
wear of many years. 

The following is a description of it by 
Mr. Mayo: 


“This new material is an extremely 
hard, durable and light artificial stone. 
It is composed of clinkers, culm, hard, 
broken coke, and similar rough porous 
calcined substances, in the proportion of 
four parts to one of Portland cement. 
Sufficient water is added to these mate- 
rials to bring the composition, when well 
mixed up, to the consistency of ordinary 
mortar, It is then placed in moulds or 
troughs, for the purpose of giving to it 
any desired form, such as lintels, arches, 
chimney-pieces, stairs, window dressings 
and sills, slabs, &c., &c. In the compo- 
sition of the tinted portions of the plan— 
the fireproof floors of the wash-houses,; 
balconies and passages, and in the making 
of the flat roof—itis applied in the follow- 
ing manner: Bars.of three-inch by half- 
inch iron are stretched edgewise across 
the building from front to back, at dis- 
tances of 2 feet apart, and carried into 
the brickwork of the walls, so as to form 
ties, and bind the building into a solid 
mass. Half-inch iron rods, two feet apart 
from each other, pass through the iron 
bars already described, and beneath the 
network of iron thus formed a temporary 
layer of boards is placed, and then the 
patent material is filled in to a thickness 
of about 4 inches, In the course of a 
day or two the whole mass sets with suf- 
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ficient hardness to allow of the removal 
of the boards, and after a week or ten 
days’ exposure to the air it becomes so 
hard and firm that it will stand any 
amount of pressure. Its extraordinary 
cheapness will be apparent when it is un- 
derstood that the arches and lintels 
throughout the whole of the building 
have been supplied and fixed in their pla- 
ces at the cost of what would have been 
spent in labor alone if the ordinary brick 
arches had been employed. So _ that, 
practically speaking, the use of this ma- 
terial has effected a saving in the cost of 
the bricks and mortar that otherwise 
would have been employed in the arches, 
to say nothing of avoiding the loss of 
time that always takes place while an or- 
dinary brick arch is being put in. With 
respect to the window-dressings and sills, 
it will, probably, be admitted that the 
use of the new material isa vast improve- 
ment on the ordinary York sills, and yet 
the moulded ornamental sill is actually 
the cheaper of the two. In the case of 
the chimney-pieces, too, a marked im- 
provement is recognizable, The common- 
est Bath stone, got up in the plainest 
style, would cost about twice as much as 
those of artificial stone, with ornamental 
sunk panels, and as there are seventy fire- 
places in the building, there is a great 
savingin the aggregate. The effect when 
these are painted to imitate marble is very 
tasteful. The Building Act renders it 
imperative to make the stairs of fireproof 
materials, and when we compare the 
cost of the stairs formed of this material 
with the price of ordinary stone steps, 
the saving is found to be enormous, The 
patent material possesses all the advanta- 
ges of appearance and durability of a 
Portland stone staircase, at one-fifth of 
its cost, and at half the price of even the 
commonest York staircase.” 

It should be observed, however, that 
this material has not as yet been. tested 
by a wear of many years. 

The “ Cromwell Buildings,” near New 
Southwark Street, which seemed the 
poorest of any of these, netted the owner 
eight per cent. on 22 separate tenements. 
He confidently expects nine per cent., and 
even more, from most of them. 

The Finsbury Square houses cost £110 
for each family, or £2,200 for the whole 
twenty sets of rooms. 

All the expenses, with double the usual 
ground rent, are only £120; the rents 
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£309 8s., leaving a balance in his favor of 
£189 4s., or a profit of 8} per cent. The 
other blocks will certainly yield from 8 
to 9 per cent. 

The Corporation Buildings, erected in 
Farringdon Road by the City of London 
much more expensively, though on asimi- 
lar plan, at a cost of £38,000, will net 
five per cent. 

Waterlow has certainly the credit thus 
far, of solving the great problem of im- 
proved dwellings for the poor, by proving 
that a first-rate laborer’s home can be 
built, with good ventilation, many conve- 
niences, perfectly healthy, and under a 
certain moral supervision, (which is of 
immense importance to respectable la- 
boring families) and yet pay a fair profit 
(from seven to nine per cent.) on the 
capital invested. There are, of course, 
objections to packing so many people in 
one house, and, no doubt, many “ model 
cottages " will be built to avoid this evil, 
(as have already been done with success) 
but at least for us in New York Sir Syd- 
ney Waterlow has proved that our great 
tenement houses (an unfortunate neces- 
sity) can be made healthy, neat, well- 
ventilated, and after the best styles of 
building, and yet be remunerative. On 
London, too, he has conferred an immense 
benefit, and we may reasonably look in 
future for a much improved style of houses 
for the poor, especially as large districts 
will have to be stripped of a low class of 
cottages, by the new city improvements, 
and new houses must be built. 

Of the plan of the buildings, we quote 
again : 

“ Tts general plan may be described as a 
parallelogram of 56 feet by 44 feet, divid- 
ed into four sections by a party wall in the 
centre and the two passages in the middle 
ofeach wing. The two centre sections are 
set back about three feet from the line of 
frontage, for the purpose of giving space 
for a balcony of that width on each of the 
upper floors. Each section comprises one 
suite of rooms, to which access is obtain- 
ed from the passage leading (on all the up- 
per floors) direct from the balcony. The 
balconies are reached by a fireproof stair- 
case having a semi-elliptical form, the en- 
trances to which are shown on the eleva- 
tion by the two doorways in the centre of 
the building. This staircase is continued 
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to and gives access to the roof. The lar- 
ger lettings, consisting of three rooms and 
a wash-house, occupy the end sections of 
the building. The living-room is provided 
with a range having an oven and boiler. 
Leading out of the living-room is the 
washhouse or scullery, which contains in 
every case what may be called the acces- 
sories of the dwelling-——water-cistern, sink, 
a small! fireplace, washing copper, dust 
shoot, water-closet, &c. It is expected 
that the fireplace in the wash-house will 
conduce greatly to the comfort of the liv- 
ing-room in the Summer time. There is 
one comfortable bed-room having a fire- 
place ; a capacious cupboard is arranged 
in the party wall between this room and 
the entrance lobby, and over the latter is 
a useful receptacle for the stowage of bulky 
objects. Passing out toward the front 
parlor is a series of shelves having an ar- 
tificial stone bottom and back, intended 
by its proximity to the living-room to 
serve as a cupboard for provisions, &c. 
There is also a spacious handsome parlor 
having two windows: the fireplace is 
placed a little out of the centre of the 
room, so as to leave a convenient space in 
which to put an additional bed in cases 
where this would be required to be used 
as a bedroom. On the other side of the 
fireplace is a sideboard and cupboard. 
The plan is the same on each side of 
the party walls, and every floor or flat is 
a repetition of the other. Close to the ceil- 
ings of all the rooms a ventilator is placed, 
which communicates with air shafts run- 
ning through the centres of the chimney 
stacks. The air is thus constantly rare- 
fied, and a system of natural ventilation is 
produced. Besides this, it will be seen 
that by setting open the windows, a cur- 
rent of external air can be at once passed 
through every room. The lower panes 
of the windows are filled in with orna- 
mental ground glass, go that no window 
blinds are necessary.’ The windows are 
constructed on a somewhat novel princi- 
ple, being made to open outward, like 
ordinary French casements, but the two 
lower panes are not made to open, so that 
the danger of children falling out, as well as 
the disadvantages of the ordinary window- 
sashes, are avoided. AJl the rooms are 
eight feet nine inches in height. Drain- 
age is effected by means of four-inch 
stoneware pipes passing from the top of 
the building, down the corners of the wash- 
houses, directly to the common sewer, 
The dust shaft carries the dust to covered 
receptacles at the base of the building, 
and each shoot is provided with an iron 
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cover so as to prevent the return of dust 
and effluvia. The dust shafts are also con- 
tinued to the top of the building, and act 
as ventilators to the dust bins. The great- 
er part of the rooms, especially the living- 
rooms, have scarcely any external walls, 
so that they will be always warm and dry. 
All the rooms are plastered and papered, 
and the wash-houses are plastered and 
colored. Every tenant has his apartments 
entirely to himself, and nothing is used 
in common except the roof as a drying 
and recreation ground.” 

The rents are from 5s. to7s 6d. a week 
and the rooms are accordingly designed 
for the better class of laborers, or even 
for mechanics earning good wages; the 
theory of Mr. Waterlow being that if 
you raise these, the class just under will 
take their dwellings, and so the whole 
scale be elevated. 

Mr. Waterlow has formed a joint-stock 
company to build these houses, called 
“The Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company,” with a capital of £50,000, of 
which £30,000 have been subscribed in 
shares of £100 each, 

This capital had increased during the 
last year to £93,250, 

Under a recent law which empowers 
the Public Loan Commissioners to loan 
to corporations or associations a sum 
equal to the value of their property, and 
secured by it, they expect to secure im- 
mediately a loan of £6,000, and ultimately 
of £60,000 for 40 years, at 4 per cent. 
For the last few years, this company 
have divided regularly jive per cent.— 
which for English real-estate investments 
is a very good profit, and they have a 
surplus of over £2,500. 

They have either built or in process, 
778 tenements, with 3,890 persons. 

So successful is the plan of these build- 
ings, that the Corporation of the city of 
London have built 168 tenements, and 
the Highgate Company 60, with an ag- 
gregate number of tenants of over 1,200— 
all of the same material, and a similar 
style and arrangement. 

One excellent feature of some of the 
continental building associations, has not 
ax yet (so far as I know) been imitated in 
England: we mean the making the ten- 
ant, by gradual payments, an owner of the 
tenement, 
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Such a planis far better both for landlord 
and tenant, as the latter takes much better 
care of what he hopes to possess, and is 
elevated by the responsibility of owning 
—or by the hope of owning—his house. 
An association would thus, by charging 
every year an additional rent— which 
should be credited on their books toward 
the purchase of the house by the tenant— 
be constantly turning over their property, 
and be enabled to build new houses for 
the laborer. 

The efforts in France to found Model 
Lodging-Houses suited for large cities, 
have been by no means so successful as 
the English experiments. In 1849 Louis 
Napoleon, then President of the French 
Republic, erected a block of buildings in 
the Rue Rochecourt, Soon after, the 
sum of 10,000,000 f. was allotted for the 
amelioration of the dwellings of the la- 
borers in the great manufacturing cities, 
But all these buildings, and those built 
with the appropriation, proved failures, 
from defects of plan.* Moreover, the 
French workmen object to being casernés, 
or barracked. 

The Emperor, however, was not dis- 
couraged, but in 1866 erected some 
model dwellings in the Champs de Mars, 
on his own plan; and afterwards 41 more 
dwellings after the same plan, in the Ave- 
nue Dumesnil. 

The Paris owvriers, however, did not 
approve of them: they respectfully sub- 
mitted that the Emperor might be per- 
fectly familiar with the proper relations 
of States, but he was not with those of 
the rooms in a workman’s house, inas- 
much as in his plan the housewife had to 
go through the bedroom to get to her 
kitchen. The Emperor then graciously 
said that they should make their own 
plan, and granted them an allowance of 
26,000 f. to make their own trials. 

They accordingly constructed a model 
which was presented in the Paris Expo- 
sition, and proclaimed to be “sans archi- 
tecte et sans entrepreneur.” The model 
is considered to be a decided success. 

In the small detatched dwellings or 


* Edwin Chadwick’s Report on Improved 
Dwellings, in the French Exposition. 
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“ cottage houses,” the most successful ex- 
periment has been that at Mulhouse, by 
an eminent manufacturer, M. Dolfus, The 
method adoptéd is to puta cottage with 
four tenements under one roof, occupying 
each, however, a perfect quarter of a 
square, separated by a double wall, light 
and ventilation being received at the 
gable-end as well as the front. The 
ground occupied by each house is about 
45 yards, and each has about 144 square 
yards of garden. 

The sanitary advantage of the plan is 
in the free sweep of air around and 
through the dwellings. 

The “ Model Lodging-Houses of London 
for Single Men” have completely re- 
formed the ordinary lodging-houses for 
this class, under the influence of competi- 
tion and a vigorous sanitary inspection. 

We believe that ‘Model Tenement 
Houses” in New York, with a vigorous 
execution of the Tenement House Act of 
1867, and a much-needed amendment, 
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limiting strictly by law the number of 
persons to a given space in a tenement, 
would gradually reform the whole body 
of tenement houses, and compel the land- 
lords to provide good ventilation, com- 
fortable quarters, and a careful supervi- 
sion of their tenements, while overcrowd- 
ing would be checked. 

If a Model Tenement House showed 
itself remunerative, (as the London ex- 
perience proves possible) landlords gene- 
rally would be impelled to construct hou- 
ses equally healthy, convenient, safe and 
well supervised, and if they would not 
do so, the provisions of the Tenement 
House Act could be strictly applied to 
them. 

Whatever capitalist will build a block 
of model tenement houses in New York, 
which shall pay ten per cent. profit, will 
have inaugurated a reform whose effects 
will be felt in the city, through all com- 
ing generations, in lessening human suf- 
fering and drying up the sources of crime. 


- 


CHRISTOPHER KROY. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

By much searching, the silver, missing 
from Miss Firm's silver-chest, was not 
found. Great was the disquiet of that 
lady’s mind, She had not even the dar- 
ling comfort of suspecting somebody. 
There was not one human being to whom 
she could walk up and say, ‘Give me 
back my treasures, that you have stolen.” 
The theft was made known, a suitable 
reward was offered, but it was of no avail, 
No one was tempted to return the treas- 
ure; no one claimed the reward. 

One night, when Dr. Firm had returned 
to his home through a pelting storm of 
snow and hail, and was in his office trying 
on pair after pair of the slippers that were 
cast about the room in such profusion, in 
order to find the pair which best suited the 
condition of his feet, he was interrupted 
by the entrance of Miss Jane. 

“Q Benjamin,” said she, “I’ve just 
thought who took that silverware.” 

“Who, Jane? Tell me quick and I'll 
be after it.” 


“ Of course you won't believe me, but 
I'm just as certain that she took it as 
though I had seen it in her hands.” 

“Who, Jane? Don’t keep me so long 
in suspense,” 

“ Why, the woman you brought here 
out of the tombs or somewhere "—— 

“ Good use she could make of it in the 
asylum for the insane! I'll write to Dr. 
Butler at once and ask him if that patient 
provides her own ‘ knife, fork and spoons.’ 
Did you miss any bed-linen, Jane? School- 
girls are required to provide that in some 
schools.” 

“Benjamin! You provoking old tease. 
T’'ll not give you one mouthful of supper 
this night,” she said,and immediately went 
her way to the kitchen, where she had 
some tempting sort of cookery going on to 
perfection as fast as a cheery glow of coals 
could hasten it. 

Dr. Firm drew up a leather-covered 
arm-chair in front of the fire in his 
“ Franklin stove,” and “ toasted his toes ™ 
while waiting for the summons to supper 
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No one could have comprehended more 
fully the gastronomic needs of a wander- 
ing physician, going anywhere at all no- 
tices and for any period of time, than 
Miss Jane Firm. She had been educated 
to the knowledge from her earliest years, 
and it had become a fine art under her 
practiced hands until she knew precisely 
what to prepare for her brother. She 
was governed not alone by the season in 
her selection of food. She consulted the 
sky, the clouds, the winds, the air, the 
earth, before she gave her hands to the 
work, Qne of the earliest memories that 
she owned was that of her mother going 
out into the raw, cold air of a December 
afternoon to find out what she should like 
to eat and then making ready for her 
father's evening repast, after a long day 
of hard service, for he also had wrought 
at the “ healing art of healing” and gone 
down to his grave, full of years and with 
a golden record in the hearts of the poor. 
Miss Jane Firm’s visits to the front-door 
had oftentimes a meaning and a purpose 
in them that the watchful eyes of gossip- 
ing owners never penetrated. 

Dr. Firm started up once or twice from 
his comfortable seat and listened, doubt- 
ing whether or not he had been sum- 
moned by human voice to his supper, so 
many voices had called to him in his 
revery as he “sat toasting his toes.” 
Dr. Firm was practical, and the sad reali- 
ties and stern lessons of his professional 
life had forced him to the profound study 
of facts, simply as facts, but there came at 
times a third Dr. Firm, who was neither 
the counterpart of Dr. Firm, the man, nor 
Benjamin Firm, the physician. This third 
person came without ceremony or sound 
of coming and possessed itself of his indi- 
viduality, his consciousness, his memory, 
his experience, and winding them up as 
it were with mysterious keys, set a new 
tune going, to which Benjamin Firm, the 
man, sat and listened, conscious of all 
things with a vague inner consciousness, 
while a veil seemed let fall between the 
world and himself. At intervals he 
would start forth, and, lifting the veil, 
by spasmodic effort, listen for some every- 
hour familiar sound that should restore 
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unto him the present. So, on the night 
of which I write, Dr. Firm started and 
drew in his toes from their toasting, to 
listen for the supper-bell.’ He had not 
heard it, and three times Miss Firm had 
rung the bell with her own strong hands, 
“Dear me!” she thought, “ what if I have 
been taken at’: my own hasty words and 
he has gone out again this stormy night 
without his supper.” Dismay filled the 
good, sisterly, troublesome heart of Jane 
Firm at the thought, and she hastened to 
the office to see if her fears were true. 
There he sat, lost, lost, lost, three fathoms 
deep in thought. She peeped in, opening 
the door noiselessly. Something in her 
brother’s face or figure, or the impalpable 
third person was it that arrested her at- 
tention and kept her in silence. She 
watched him. It was Benjamin, her 
brother, and yet she gazed at him, won- 
dering at the change and half afraid to 
disturb his revery. 

At length an odor of something burn- 
ing stole along the passage and Miss 
Firm burried to the kitchen, 

Presently she returned. Dr, Firm had 
not moved. His eyes were buried as it 
were deep in the burning coals that were 
giving forth the life-story of the trees in 
a glowing record soon to be forever lost. 

Half timidly Jane Firm trod the car- 
pet of the room until she reached her 
brother’s chair. She approached him 
with a vague uneasiness. Even then the 
man was not visibly conscious of her 
presence. I doubt if you would recog- 
nize Jane Firm should you see her. I 
think I have never introduced her by word 
of description, nor shall I do it now, ex- 
cept to throw a shadow of words over 
her as she stands behind her brother's 
chair, He is looking into the fire. She 
is looking at him with an intense longing 
to look into his mind. Something has 
separated him from her. That something 
she would send from her could she find 
it. I have never seen the family register 
of the Firms, therefore I cannot be accu- 
rate in regard to the years that rounded 
since she knew life. The fire touches a 
few webs of silver that shine across her 
broad head. I must own that the webs 
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are of time’s weaving. The whole pic- 
ture, knowing her life, strikes me so for- 
cibly that I catch it asa whole and know 
nothing of the detail, therefore cannot 
describe Jane Firm to you. She is one 
of the women of New England that, 
speaking from the elevation of mortal 
sight, has been cast out of her sphere— 
by something, circumstance perhaps. 
Still, humanly speaking, Jane Firm should 
have married and been married twenty 
years ago. It was not public opinion; it 
was not fear of descending below her 
caste; it was not fear of poverty that led 
a good and great heart astray and left it 
forever to wander, seeking rest and find- 
ing none. These things governed the 
hearts and actions of her father and 
mother. Their hearts governed hers. 
Obedience to parental requirements was 
an article of her faith and an ordinance 
of her life ; therefore she stood that night 
beside her brother, forgetful of the sup- 
per that was cooling on the table, for- 
getful of all things save the invisible 
something that seemed dragging at her 
best anchor to life. 

“Benjamin,” she said, and she bent 
over his bald head and touched his fore- 
head with her lips. A wealth of love 
streamed forth from her face, making it 
beautiful then, showing how beautiful it 
might have been had not the growth 
been darkened, 

“Jane! Is that you? I am hungry, 
Jane,” he said, rising to his feet utterly 
confounded by his sister's kiss. She 
could scold him; she could fuss over him; 
she could do many things for him, and it 
all seemed natural and sisterly, but that 
kiss. Nothing in the whole course of her 
life had so shocked him as that. 

It was months, years, possibly, since 
she had kissed him. It always came in 
as portion of the ceremony of going from 
home and returning thereto. But it was 
long time since Benjamin Firm had gone 
on a journey; beside, that kiss had nei- 
ther the regret of farewell nor the wel- 
come of return in it. To write the ex- 
act truth, it gave a tremendous shock to 
the nervous system of the respectable, 
staid, looked-up-to New Haven Doctor. 
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He had no idea that his sister Jane held 
in her whole nature the elements that 
were involved and evolved by that silent 
pressure of her lips upon his forehead. 
He took out a silk handkerchief and gave 
his head a vigorous polishing. Not of 
course to “rub off” the kiss, but because 
he felt the need for immediate action. 

“Benjamin! Are you ill to-night? I 
called you three times, and then came to 
see what kept you.” 

“Well, well, Jane. May be I did hear 
you. I can’t quite say. But, of course, 
I couldn’t think a bell meant me, when 
you told me you wouldn’t give me a 
thing to eat to-night.” 

“Tt isn’t you I care for so much,” she 
said, “ but I know how you neglect your 
patients if I neglect you, and there is 
Fanny Mountjoy just now needs all your 
care, and I don’t want her death on my 
conscience, So come and get your sup- 
per. Ihave no doubt it is as cold as a 
stone by this time.” 

“Tt is right out of the heart of Vesu- 
vius,” exclaimed Dr, Firm, seating him- 
self at the table, having burned his hand 
carelessly against a hot platter. 

Everybody who has not known inti- 
mately New England housewifery of the 
first magnitude, has tried to describe it, be- 
sides the few who have practiced it betore 
attempting description, therefore, I need 
not to tell of spotless linen, irreproach- 
able china, or burnished silver. You will 
please to believe that they were individ- 
ually and collectively present, absorbing, 
shining, and reflecting according to the 
duty of each. 

“What is the reason, Jane, that tea is 
not the same elsewhere to me as it is at 
this little table of ours ?” asked Dr. Firm, 
who seemed that night to be fond of in- 
vestigations. 

“Simply because, Benjamin, you were 
born to take it here. I dare say there are 
five hundred families in New Haven who 
buy the same tea, and whose preparing 
of it is just as carefully done as it is in 
this house.” 

“Tut! tut! Don’t an old tea-drinker 
like myself know when he gets a cup of 
tea by his plate? I hardly need to taste it, 
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in fact, I could count on the taste across 
the table; there is something, I tell you, 
and if I hadn’t so much to do outside I'd 
turn chemist just to analyze it.” 

“ T would, and then add Analyst to the 
title of M.D. For shame, Benjamin. I 
guess the water in our well comes from 
a better spring than our neighbors are 
supplied from; flows from some height 
especially smiled on by the sun,” 

“T shouldn't wonder one bit, Jane, if 
you had hit just the truth.” 

“‘Perchance I get at the truth some- 
times without going so far around to hunt 
it up. Now you laugh at me because I 
think that crazy woman took the silver. 
I should really like to know who else 
there was to take it.” 

“You forget the robbers, Jane.” 

“True, but then they never would have 
left your room in such a state, and your 
watch untouched ; in fact, I do not exactly 
believe that there have been any profes- 
sional thieves about the house.” 

“To quiet your mind, Jane, I will tell 
you that all the commotion you saw in 
my room was gotten up by myself—no, 
not me, but a meteor that I saw. You 
see, I felt it coming and couldn’t get to 
sleep, and so tossed things about without 
regard to appearances,” 

“Benjamin,” was the sole word spoken 
for full five minutes, Then the door-bell 
rang, and Miss Firm went to admit the 
visitor, 

She returned presently, saying, “It is 
one of the students, he who was so kind 
to young Kroy: Cloud, I believe the 
name he gaveme was. He said he would 
go into the office and wait.” 

“Did he seem ill, Jane? Just ask him, 
because he might suffer, and I cannot fin- 
ish my supper in peace unless I know.” 

When Miss Firm came back again she 
said, ‘ He said he would return in half an 
hour; he was not in haste, and feared you 
would hurry to meet him.” 

“Humph! Sensible youth! Jane, tell 
me now, and answer thoughtfully, you 
saw the young fellow’s face, didn’t you?” 

“Of course I did; that does not call 
forth very profound thought.” 

“ Well, this question I am about to ask 
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will. Have you any where, at any time, 
seen any one who bears strong resem- 
blance to him ?” 

“Yes, but I cannot think when or 
where.” 

“Give a little time to it. Think with 
care. Young Cloud’s face is not of a type 
that canbe metatevery corner. Auburn 
eyes are not found in every family.” 

“ Auburn eyes, Benjamin? You mean 
auburn hair, but that he has not.” 

“No, I meant just what I said, but you 
were not expected to see his eyes very well 
at the street-door; they are red-brown, 
positively reddish, they glow in the sun- 
light and deepen in the shadow. I will 
give you until to-morrow morning to 
bring to your memory a face like his. 
Come out to the office on some pretext 
when he is with me to-night; listen to 
the tones of his voice, watch his natural 
gestures, above all, note his face and 
eyes.” 

“ Will he not think me impertinent to 
scrutinize him as you suggest?” she ques- 
tioned, just as if her mind interpreted 
his words literally. 

“T shall not mind if he does, so you dis- 
cover what my eyes have seen.” 

“You won’t lend me your spectacles, 
then? 

“Your discovery is what I want, not 
mine.” 

Morton Cloud had been in the Doctor's 
office long enough for the purposes of 
any ordinary call when Miss Firm ven- 
tured to go in. Her brother looked up 
from a “brown study,” whatever that 
may be, just as if her presence were a 
trouble tohim. His eyes he fixed on her, 
beseeching her to depart speedily. 

Jane Firm made some little feminine 
maneuver tocover the fact of her presence 
gracefully, and retreated with but one 
glance at Morton Cloud. The look of 
pain on his face startled into action all the 
kindliness of her nature, and she at once 
determined to watch his going and proffer 
her assistance, for visions of illness quite 
foreign to the occasion flitted across her 
brain, and Jane Firm had taken a fancy 
to Morton Cloud. She began to wonder 
why he stayed solong. Messengers came 
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and went through the night and the 
storm, and still her brother showed no 
sign of going out. Miss Firm turned 
low the gas in the sitting-room and sat 
where she could look across the angle in- 
to the office. Now and then the shadow 
of a hand, a face, a portion of a figure, 
flitted across the wall opposite. She 
knew by the signs thus given that they 
were still there, 

Two full hours passed during the coh- 
ference between Morton Cloud and Dr. 
Firm. Then the latter sought the beloved 
sitting-room. He threw himself upon 
the sofa where Dr. had rested his 
weary head and gained repose at a vital 
moment; the sofa that had become inti- 
mately acquainted with many secrets of 
patients, beside a daily knowledge of all 
the aches and pains of Benjamin Firm, 
and Jane, his sister. That sofa was wiser 
than either concerning the secrets of the 
other. Miss Jane poured her plaints in- 
to it when no human ear was nigh, and 
it oft-times comforted her into rest. 

Miss Firm had watched Morton Cloud's 
going, and quickly turned on the gas, 
taken up her work and gone on with it 
just as though no interruption had been 
in its progress during the evening. 

When Dr. Firm entered the room, 
Miss Jane had said: “ You had an inter- 
esting patient.” He had not made reply, 
but had put himself with his face from her 
view on the sofa, 

Full ten minutes were passed in silence. 
A shutter in a distant portion of the 
dwelling was slammed with violence by 
the wind. Miss Firm, always careful of 
window-glass, arose to go and secure 
it. 

“Where are you going, Jane? I want 
to speak to you a minute; here, wait,” 
as she was going forward, believing that 
the words that had been so long time in 
coming could not be of special import. 
Miss Firm stood still, the light of the can- 
dle she was carrying swaying to and fro in 
the current that penetrated everywhere 
that night. He went onimmediately, not 
turning his face from the wall. “I say, 
Jane, have you thought yet?” 

“What about?” 

Vor. IX.—11 





“Why, the face to be sure, the youth's 
face,” 

“Thought about it! I should like to 
know if you didn’t send me out of the 
room as quick as I got into it. I saw lit- 
tle but a pair of large eyes that looked 
as if they had been hunted up and down 
the world by some horror.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“T have nothing to say, Benjamin, my 
candle is burning out. I must go on: 
there goes that blind again.” 

“ Never mind the blind, let it slam. 
Won't you help me?” 

“Help you, Benjamin? What is the 
matter! You want me to tell you what 
other person in this great wide globe is 
like a certain college boy, whom I have 
had but two or three glimpses of. Why, 
I can’t, for the life of me, think of any- 
body in the world that he looks like ex- 
cept that crazy woman you brought here, 
I don’t see why you do not make a fuss 
about that piece of business. How do I 
know but you may be treating me in that 
way some day ?” 

“Go fix the blind, Jane. How the 
wind does blow to-night.” 

“ Benjamin is getting queer, I do be- 
lieve,” she thought, as she went on her 
way to secure the shutter. 

The door had no sooner closed on Miss 
Firm’s retreating figure than Dr. Firm 
turned briskly about on the sofa, showing 
a face written all over with curious 
thoughts. Thought involved in theught 
gleamed out thickly like the layers of a 
bulb, He was not afraid to show his face 
to the fire. It would not question. him. 
So he thought on after the following form: 
“Now Jane isn’t imaginative. She saw, 
with her plain, sensible way of looking 
at things, just what I was afraid to-trust 
my own eyes ashaving seen. This is the 
oddest bit of real life that ever I got 
mixed upin. I don’t see what Iam to 
do precisely. Well, well! if matters: go 
on in this way a few years longer, there 
will be room enough in the world: for a 
new profession,though what nameit would 
bear is more than I could tell. Now what 
should I have done at his age, if I had 
all to encounter that this youth has? I 
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the very least calculation. If we could 
make laws that would touch people, but 
some folks are just shrewd enough to stop 
short of the law. There is nothing whole- 
some and hearty in such sinners; they are 
like my meteor, and you might just as well 
try to overtake it and tie it up to a staid, 
respectable star, thinking you could keep 
it there, as to bring one of these artful 
pieces into any earthly court-room and 
make them face the music of justice. 
There is one thing comforting anyhow, 
and that is that there may be a place 
where they'll all get brought up at last. 
I ain’t a Universalist now at any rate, and 
I don’t want to be; what with this old 
sinner and that old sinner and the other 
old sinner, dear me! if I didn’t think they'd 
get justice sometime, I should be up and 
at them without waiting to get a wink of 
sleep.” 

Dr. Firm had clenched his hands to- 
gether, and if any of the “aforesaid” 
individuals had been between them, 
punishment of hot justice had been 
palmedin upon them. He was in the full 
flow of his indignation when he heard his 
sister returning. He winked hard once, 
twice at the fire, turned over and lay in 
the same position he was in when Miss 
Firm left the room. Seeing him thus, and 
thinking he had gone to sleep in her, ab- 
sence, she cautiously approached the sofa, 
let the window shade down to keep out 
the draught, and gently covered him from 
any treacherous current of air that the 
night might touch him with, 

Dr. Firm felt guilty as he received the 
attentions. It was in his heart to turn 
his face toward her and confess his decep- 
tion, but his head, or whatever contains 
the mind, warned him that he would lose 
supremacy by so doing; that thereafter 
she would never trust him. So he lay 
still, and in his effort to maintain silence 
fell asleep. 

Meanwhile, Morton Cloud had gone his 
way to his solitary room in a “ student’s 
boarding-house.” After much thought, he 
had acted upon a determination made 
some days earlier and gone to tell a story 
to Dr. Firm. He had selected him as 
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counselor, because be believed him to be 
less under the influence of his heart than 
was Dr. , and Morton Cloud felt that 
he needed in just that crisis of his life 
more intellect than emotion; he had well- 
nigh spent himself in feeling and all to no 
apparent purpose, 





CHAPTER XV. 


Mr. Kroy had returned to his business 
the day after John was pronounced to be 
outofdanger. With astrange, unwonted 
elasticity,this man sprang back into his con- 
genial sphere. Wall Street never looked 
so inviting to him as it seemed in those 
days. Had he represented the working 
committee of Trinity corporation he would 
at once have removed Trinity Church 
from its guard over Wall Street. It 
loomed up there at all hours like a huge 
monument, reminding him from whence 
he had escaped, and of the contract he 
had entered into with his Maker, when 
bargaining for the life of his son. John 
was, he believed, just recovering, then 
why should he tremble so at every sud- 
den sound that smote on his ear, as 
though it might bea knell to summon 
him from all his bright hopes. As the 
time wore on for the return of his fami- 
ly he grew more than ever nervous and 
perplexed. Grace Clear spent much of 
her time in trying to please him, when he 
was at home. This strange girl, with her 
deft ways and hidden thoughts, might be 
a study for any searcher into the mys- 
teries of human nature. I do not think 
she could have found an answer to the 
question, had she suddenly been asked, why 
she watched the Kroy family so closely. 
I think she did it without positive 
motive of any sort. Being set apart from 
the great life of the world, for Grace Clear 
confessed to no kindred this side the 
ocean, and having an intense nature to 
gratify, she sent self out, asit were, to ab- 
sorb as much as was possible of the Kroy 
life into it. Once or twice, while she was 
in the performance of some service in the 
presence of Mr. Kroy, he became uncom- 
fortably conscious of her scrutiny, and on 
looking up had found her eyes fixed on 
him with a strange, half-dazed look in 
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them, much as if her sight had leaped out 
from her own eyes and penetrated into 

_ his being. The man had shuddered and 
sent her from the room, forgetting in a 
minute the fact and the effect. Grace 
Clear seemed not to notice his abrupt dis- 
missal. She did not connect it with her 
involuntary notice of him, nor did former 
dismissals induce her to guard her observa- 
tion from his notice in the future. 

On the morning of the day when Mr. 
Kroy expected the return of his family 
to take place, the Kroy mansion seemed 
alive with preparation forthat event. It 
awoke from its days of quiet lethargy, 
and was newly swept and garnished. 

John Kroy, with his fresh, bright face, 
and his gay words and pleasant address, 
was a favorite with the household ser- 
vants, and each one was anxious to do him 
honor in her own department; beside, 
had he not been ill and in danger of 
going where earthly comforts could not 
avail? or at least that was the spirit of 
the inquiry the cook made when Mr. 
Kroy gave his orders for the day. In view 
of the passing by of that forlorn time, 
the cook wished to celebrate, and there- 
fore she reviewed in substance all the pet 
dishes that John, as a schoot-boy, had 
coaxed her to prepare forhim., Mr. Kroy 
had yielded unlimited consent to all the 
demands from the kitchen, and then went 
to business. 

He was more than ever indignant at 
Trinity Church that morning. The grand 
old structure seemed to rivet him like a 
magnet as he got down from a stage in 
front of it. The gates were open, The sun- 
light gleamed through the leafless branches 
of the trees, lighting up in vivid gleams the 
marble slabs in the church-yard. Chris- 
topher Kroy turned away from the mag- 
netic influence that prompted him to en- 
ter in at the open gates. With a visible 
jerk of his shoulders, he made a right 
angle and crossed Broadway. He was so 
intent in his determination that he did not 
heed the outcry of danger until he found 
himself an inch or two from death. He was 
saved the narrow distance and walked on, 
He did not feel fully the narrowness of 
his escape until seated in his office a half 
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hour later. Then a vision of the rearing 
hoofs brought suddenly to the ground and 
planted close before him came, and the 
more vivid it grewthe more was the man 
melted to give thanks for hisescape. His 
hand began to grow rigid with horror, 
He could not dismiss the mood, and tak- 
ing up his hat he hastily went forth upon 
the street. He met, at a little distance, 
Mr. Cloud on his way to see him. 
“Come in again,” he said, “ after twelve 
you will find me in,” and pursued his way 
toward Broadway. Something in that 
old church seemed still to draw him, say- 
ing with foundation, wall, and spire, 
“Come to me,” and he went near and 
nearer, until he was fairly within the in- 
(losure and under the arch of the en- 
trance. The half-dozen carriages sta- 
tioned near had not called his attention 
to the nature of the service going on 
within, so that he entered all unprepared 
for the living picture that the shadowed 
light gradually opened up to him. Scarce 
two score of persons were assembled 
near the chancel, They wore the dress of 
mourners, In front of the rail a coffin 
had been placed. One or two late com- 
ers were passing up the aisle to join the 
little band. A feeling of sympathy drew 
Christopher Kroy to follow them and 
seat himself near by. The burial service 
went on, the words dropping their majes- 
tic comfort, perchance, into hearts sorely 
touched with death, Mr. Kroy felt some- 
how as though he had been called to 
mourn, He seemed to see himself bow- 
ing as one of the bereaved ones in the 
near distance, and yet he could see no 
face of the number; he knew not even 
what loss had called them together there 
until the pall enveloping the coffin was 
lifted, and he saw that it was draped in 
the flag of the United States. It wasno 
military funeral. A youth, not a year 
let free from a military school, sent to 
some fort on the far western frontier, had 
fallen, pierced by arrows from a wild In- 
dian band, and the parents had journeyed 
to the east with the body of their son to 
leave it in the old home-lot of graves in 
the fair place, Greenwood. His comrades 
at the fort had forwarded the boy wrapped 
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in the mantle of his country, thinking, 
doubtless, the garment of honor should 
meet with due respect by the way. The 
flag was old; it had been pierced by 
winds from the Rocky Mountains and 
faded by suns on barren plains, and yet 
no hand had dared unwind it from that 
burial case. 

“Tt might have been John! It might 
have been my boy,” burst almost into 
words from the full heart of Mr. Kroy, as 
the clergyman announced the few plain 
facts that told the story, and the man hid 
his face and wept, wept tears such as had 
not been at his eyelids since boyhood. 
Half sheltered by a stone pillar, he was 
secure from observation, and, as if held 
by some invisible influence, he sat there 
and saw the coffin carried forth ; saw the 
father and mother of the boy-soldier pass 
out; sat there until the place grew silent 
and dim, and the tread of the sexton 
awakened him to action again. Catch- 
ing up his hat as though he had been 
caught in some uncouth act in unfit place, 
Christopher Kroy rushed out again. He 
had been caught up as it were by some 
Spirit of Good and overpowered by emo- 
tion. The “world peeped in” and won 
him again, but not until at least a dozen 
times the Good Spirit had pricked his 
memory with the remembrance of certain 
pledges he had made to his God in the 
College Green at New Haven. “I'll do 
it yet,” he thought, “I’ve an engagement 
now to meet Mr. Cloud at twelve or after. 
There is time enough yet.” Memory 
ceased to remind him again until the bu- 
siness of the day was almost at an end. 
Mr. Cloud had consulted him on plans 
connected with the Great Steamship 
Company, and it was all arranged that 
the following Saturday's steamship to 
Liverpool should carry out Mr. Cloud. 
He was to go professedly to attend to the 
trans-Atlantic interests of the company. 

It was growing dark when at half-past 


four o'clock on that December afternoon , 


Mr. Kroy emerged upon the street. Time 
had fled faster than he had taken note of 
it. His eyes glanced up at the face of 


Trinity’s clock where the clear light shone 
with strength, “ Half-past four!” he ex- 
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claimed to Mr. Cloud. “ Why, I shall 
not be in time to meet my family. They 
come down on the five train this after- 
noon, and I intendeé to be at the station.” 
The two men made haste to step into a 
stage that a score of hands were uplifted 
to reach, and the roar of the tide of travel 
soon put an end to unnecessary words. 

“T meant to do it, I did indeed,” said 
Mr. Kroy, mentally, to his monitor, who 
thundered with a still, small voice, that 
made his heart quake. Still the thunder 
was not appeased, the quake continued, 
and, half angry, he retorted, “Can’t you 
keep still? I meant it all right, and there’s 
time enough left to do it yet. There are 
more opportunities coming.” 

Grace Clear was watching from an up- 
per window and saw Mr. Kroy get down 
and hasten to enter his dwelling. She 
ran down in time to open the door. 
“They, I mean Mrs. Kroy, hasn’t come 
yet,” she said, “the carriage waited for 
you until it was almost time for the train 
to get in.” 

‘And it should have been here a half- 
hour ago. I will walk around to the sta- 
tion.” 

“‘Dear me,” said Grace Clear to the cook, 
who had ascended the way from the 
kitchen to take a peep, thinking, may be, 
Mr. John had arrived, “ if my heart didn’t 
sink, to be sure,” she said, going back and 
dropping into a half feint of a faint at the 
cook’s side, “I thought, when I saw Mr. 
Kroy get down from that stage, that some 
awful thing had been happening, an ex- 
plosion, a break up may be, or a bridge 
with a hole in it. Peter says the bridges 
on that road they’re coming on, most all 
of them, have holes in them big enough 
to let a whole train down; he told me so 
just before he went off.” 

“You ridiculous thing, Grace Clear. 
If I was a black man, I could make you 
believe Africa was just the nicest place in 
the country, to be sure, to be livin’ in, 
and I could take you off there with me 
just to pick up the ‘nubs’ of gold I'd be 
diggin’ for ye. Ye believed him ‘bout 
them holes in the bridges, did ye?” 

“Why not, tobe sure? He says the 
ships get up the rivers through the holes 
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in the bridges, and the trains shoot over 
the bridges. You know they do, or 
would, if ever you’d read a newspaper. 
I read the other day about a train that 
shot through a bridge like lightning: you 
see they get going so fast that they go 
right ahead and miss all the holes,” 

The cook retreated to the kitchen, there 
to announce that Grace Clear was the 
biggest blockhead for a Yankee that ever 
she heard of. Everybody that was not 
an Irishman or negro was a Yankee to 
the cook. Grace Clear picked herself 
up with alacrity, and immediately re- 
turned to her watch. In noticing the girl, 
one would infer that she was impelled to 
the watch by some urgent reason, so 
absorbed was she in the occupation, A 
second half-hour passed, and still no ar- 
rival, The dinner was spoiling in the 
Kroy kitchen, and the master of the man- 
sion was spoiling his temper, pacing up 
and down the platform, and the Kroy 
horses were pawing impatiently at the 
stones of the street, making them cry 
out with the sound thereof. Stillno train, 
and, what was yet more annoying, the 
wires of the telegraph line were down, 
and no news. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


On the same afternoon on which Chris- 
topher Kroy exercised himself in waiting 
at the New York station of the New 
Haven road, Morton Cloud was likewise 
in waiting for the incoming train, but not 
from the same point, he had stationed 
himself at Forty-second Street. A few 
hours earlier a young girl was standing 
in a telegraph office in New Haven, She 
held a message in her hand, but the place 
was so besieged by a small crowd, every 
member of which seemed to have the 
most urgent need to use the telegraph at 
once, that she was well-nigh in despair of 
being able to getspeech with an operator, 

“Miss Kroy, let me aid you, if I 
can,” said the very voice that gave her 
80 much comfort on her entrance into the 
precincts of “ Old Yale.” 

“Thank you, If you will I shall be so 
glad! The train is so late, not at Hart- 
ford yet, that mamma thinks we had bet- 
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ter remain until morning, and I am so 
anxious to get a message off. Papa dis- 
likes to wait more than anybody that 
ever I knew. Poor John was quite ex- 
hausted by the time we got him back te 
the house, after his drive to the station.” 

Morton Cloud made his way through 
the little throng, and presently returned 
to tell Zilpha that the wires were down, 
and no messages could be sent. She 
stood a minute in thought, and then said, 
“Tt must go. They must manage some 
way to send it, if it has to go to Boston 
first.” 

Zilpha had made the exclamation, more 
as a relief to her anxiety than as an event 
which might be realized. She missed 
Morton Cloud from her side, and a few 
minutes later he returned to pour his 
thanks out in her hearing, as if the sug- 
gestion she had made were of the utmost 
importance to him. “TI never thought,” 
said Zilpha, “that a message might go in 
some such round-about way. I only felt 
that it must go, if possible.” 

“Ten thousand thanks, Miss Kroy; I 
am glad the train is detained. Iam even 
glad that you are disappointed. Heaven 
must have sent you here to aid me in my 
great need, for neither one of those stu- 
pid operators would have thought, nor 
should J, of sending a telegram to Bangor 
to get it to New York. The messages 
will be there before the train will be 
due.” 

“Thanks to you, many of them,” said 
Zilpha, The young girl and the college 
boy walked up Chapel Street together. 
Zilpha was guite unconscious of the flutter 
and airy toss of her floating hair. Mor- 
ton Cloud was utterly blind to the fact 
of the increased precision and manliness 
of his air and tread, as his feet kept pace 
with hers. The way seemed all too 
short to Zilpha, as she contrasted it that 
day with the November night wherein, 
penniless as a pauper, she had beat her 
passage against wind and sleet up College 
Hill. As they went by Trinity Church a 
group of laughing girls emerged from the 
vestibule. They had been busy “tying 
greens,” making ready for the coming of 
Christ in that year. Thoughtless chil- 
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dren on that day they were ; and yet they 

were preparing for an event the most 
wonderful that the sun ever looked upon. 
So we tread, laughing and thoughtless, 
adown life’s pathway, and yet we are 
pressing forward hour by hour, act by 
act, day by day, to an event of like mag- 
nitude, even the second coming of the 
Master, who shall come to see the gar- 
den we have kept. Let us gather up the 
briers and thorns, and plant in it all 
manner of beautiful things, that so it 
shall be worthy to be admitted into the 
New Eden. 

“Will you come in and look at the 
church?” asked Morton, as they came to 
it. “The New Haveners take pride in 
this church as a specimen of what they 
call, I believe, the true Gothic, and Christ- 
mas greens have a way of showing it off 
well.” 

Zilpha hesitated. “I ought to go on 
and help mamma,” she said, “ or, at least, 
to learn if John is better.” 

“ Then will youreturn?” he questioned. 
She promised. 

It was nearly dark when Zilpha was 
ready. Through the windows of the 
church gleamed light as they went in. 
The place was brilliant with gas; it had 
been the fancy of the decorators to wit- 
ness the effect of their work, and the 
organ was jubilant with fine sounds of 
coming anthem and choral. Zilpha did 
not speak. Her face was radiant. It 
seemed transformed by the place, the 
lights, the music. She trembled with 
exquisite delight. She feared to move or 
speak, lest the spell be gone from her. 
Suddenly the people were gone, the lights 
were dim, and only the old organ was 
pouring into the empty place volumes of 
sound that verily set the fibres of wood 
athrob with music, And still Zilpha 
Kroy stood there, forgetful of time, place, 
and her escort. Then her voice escaped 
into expression and arose in the fullest, 
sweetest notes, borne aloft as it were like 
the illuminated edge on the rolling masses 
of cloud-music that filled the air like in- 
cense. Too much astonished to give a 
sign, stood young Cloud, his eyes fixed 
on her face. that seemed to him to shine 








out of the gloom in which she stood. A 
tremor ran through the arms of the or- 
ganist. The boy who was “blowing” 
the organ screamed, “ What's that?” 

“Go on! goon!” ejaculated the organ- 
ist, knowing full well every really fine 
voice in the community, and that this one 
was notof them. He went on to the end, 
Zilpha accompanying every note with en- 
thusiasm of soul, The finale came. Silence 
restored Zilpha to consciousness of what 
she had been doing. “ What will he think? 
What do you think?” she whispered 
“Let us run.” 

They went just in time to escape the 
organist, who was hurrying down to learn 
who had accompanied him. Zilpha felt 
that she was followed every step of the 
distance to the hotel. She was very glad 
to get once more into the shelter of their 
own apartments, The organist for Trin- 
ity Church in New Haven never knew 
whose voice so irradiated his playing that 
night before Christmas, 

Dr. went that evening tosay fare- 
well a second time. He was truly sorry 
to part from his patient. To Zilpha he 
wore the very face of a saint. She held 
him in her heart as precious beyond all 
physicians, as the very helper of her 
brother’s life; and when he said at part- 
ing, “ Miss Zilpha, don’t forget me, or I 
shall think that you have not quite for- 
given me for covering you up with that 
table-spread:” and added thereto, “ Re- 
member, now, if ever you need a friend, 
you will think of and come to me for 
that friend,” and she had responded quite 
solemnly, “I will,” a momentary silence 
had fallen on the little party, the offer 
and the pledge had in it so much of solem- 
nity. 

Morton Cloud also called the same even- 
ing to say his parting words. ‘“Good- 
by, old boy; you'll be down in a day or 
two, and sure to come and see us?” said 
John Kroy, still too weak to make his 
grasp of hand as hearty as his words. 

“No,” replied Cloud, “I do not think 
I shall go home for the holidays.” 

“Not go home! Why, what can keep 
you from going?” asked John, not look- 
ing up, and therefore not witnessing the 
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marks of distress on the boy's face, or he 
had spared him the pain of the reply. 

“Tt is best not. Changes are going on 
at home just now,” he said, and made 
haste to complete his farewells, 

“John! How stupid you are,” said 
Zilpha ; “couldn’t you see that there was 
something wrong, without asking so many 
questions?” 

“No, Zilpha, Icould not, Do you think 
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I wanted to put him through the tortures 
after all his goodness to me? but I'll find 
out, before long where the misery lies.” 

“ T don’t believe you will, John, not at 
least from him,” said Zilpha; and there 
New Haven experiences had end to Zil- 
pha for that part of her fife, for the day 
following saw the Kroy family again at 
home in New York. 

(To be continued.) 


csitamsitiplpdiiastcialiisaina 
CASTLE-BUILDING. 

My childhood mimic castles wrought, 

Of fabled-ore from elf-land brought. 
Who does not, when a child, 

Build castles of the widest scope, 

Through which child-fancies dimly grope, 
Enchanting, howe’er wild ? 


Each bell-flower, with its spreading dome, 
Was model of a fairy home, 
Where I would princess be ; 
Each rolling cloud, a chariot wheel, 
With glowing colors to reveal 
My wealth of royalty. 


Then girlhood clearer visions woke, 
Through wand of hope, with bolder stroke ; 
This time, the castle-wall 
Was hewn from granite stores of earth, 
By knightly hand of regal birth, 
Whom love crowned lord of all. 


No venture seemed too large or bold 
For love’s transmuting into gold. 
With Love I walked a queen, 
Through envied halls of social pride, 
Wherein no evil could betide, 
Nor shadow be foreseen. 


The earth seemed only made for such 
As we, to fashion to our touch! 

That God had other way 
To differ wide from that we planned, 
Or by our finite vision scanned, 

He did not then betray. 


But steadily He overthrew 
Each castle as it proudly grew; 
Each venture on the sea 
By wind or storm in turn he wrecked, 
Till not a gleam the vista flecked, 
Of sails launched joyously, 


No gilded palace now I tread,— 
No Midas-king is he I've wed.— 
But better far to me, 
The generous home I've learned to prize, 
Within his heart, beneath his eyes, 
Whose light beams tenderly. 
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No silken curtains ricbly fall 

O’er diamond panes from pictured wall ; 
But rever storm or sun 

Beats on me harshly, for a veil 

Of love, whose colors never pale, 
He weaves till day be done. 


Within its roseate folds I dwell, 

Nor fear the world beneath its spell: 
A loved and trusted wife 

Of one subdued to Higher Will 

Has joy beyond her hope to fill 
The golden bow] of life. 


The mimic structure of the child, 

*Mid tangled fern and roses wild, 
Or dream of maidenhood, 

Floating adown the coming years, 

In gilded barge her lover steers, 
Is faint to later good— 


Of love and life restrained to pray 
For that mysterious, better way 
Than ours, our once delight. 
Truer the winds that fill our sail, 
Clearer the skies which now prevail, 
When steered by faith, not sight, 


Faith that a Will encircles us, 

All-perfect, though mysterious ; 
That if to it we yield, 

It compasses our restless way, 

Leading to rest and peace alway, 
And treasures, Faith-revealed. 


0 oe 


FROUDE ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


[Tae views of so distinguished and 
influential a writer as the greatest of 
living English historians, on the subject 
of university education, cannot fail to 
interest our readers. We therefore lay 
before them his Inaugural Address, de- 
livered to the University of St. Andrew’s, 
on the occasion of his induction to the 
office of Rector of that time-honored in- 
stitution, His views are none the less 
entitled to a candid and careful con- 
sideration because they materially differ 
from the pronounced views of many 
eminent thinkers and educators.—Eb1- 
TOR.] 

My first duty, in the observations 
which I am about to address to you, is to 
«make my personal acknowledgments on 
‘the occasion which has brought me to 
this place. .When we begin our work in 
this world, we value most the appro- 
bation of those older than ourselves, To 
be regarded favorably by those who 


have obtained distinction bids us hope 
that we too, bye and bye, may come to 
be distinguished in turn, As we advance 
in life, we learn the limits of our abilities, 
Our expectations for the future shrink to 
modest dimensions. The question with 
us is no longer what we shall do, but 
what we have done. We call ourselves 
to account for the time and talents which 
we have used or misused, and then it is 
that the good opinion of those who are 
coming after us becomes so peculiarly 
agreeable. If we have been roughly 
handled by our contemporaries, it flatters 
our self-conceit to have interested another 
generation. If we feel that we have be- 
fore long to pass away, we can dream of 
a second future for ourselves in the 
thoughts of those who are about to take 
their turn upon the stage. 

Therefore it is that no recognition of 
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efforts of mine which I have ever re- 
ceived has given meso much pleasure as 
this movement of yours in electing me 
your Rector; an honor as spontaneously 
and generously bestowed by you as it 
was unlooked for, I may say undreamt 
of, by me. 

Many years ago, when I was first 
studying the history of the Reformation 
in Scotland, I read a story of a slave in a 
French galley who was one morning 
bending wearily over his oar. The day 
was breaking, and, rising out of the gray 
waters, a line of cliffs was visible, and the 
white houses of a town and a church 
tower. The rower was a man unused to 
such service, worn with toil and watch- 
ing, and likely, it was thought, to die. 
A companion touched him, pointed to the 
shore, and asked him if he knew it. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I know it well. 
I see the steeple of that place where God 
opened my mouth in public to His glory; 
and I know, how weak soever I now ap- 
pear, I shall not depart out of this life till 
my tongue glorify His name in the same 
place.” 

Gentlemen, that town was St. An- 
drew’s, that galley slave was John Knox; 
and we know that he came back and did 
“ slorify God” in this place and others to 
some purpose. 

Well, if anybody had told me, when I 
was reading about this, that I also should 
one day come to St. Andréw’s and be call- 
ed on to address the University, I should 
have listened with more absolute incredu- 
lity than Knox’s comrade listened to 
that prophecy. Yet, inconceivable as it 
would then have seemed, the unlikely 
has become fact. I am addressing the 
successors of that remote generation of 
students whom Knox, at the end of his 
life “called around him,” in the yard of 
this very College, ‘‘ and exhorted them,” 

as James Melville tells us, ‘to know God 
and stand by the good cause, and use 
their time well.” It will be happy for me 


if I, too, can read a few words to you out 
of the same lesson-book; for to make us 
know our duty and do it, to make us up- 
right in act and true in thought and word, 
is the aim of all instruction which deserves 
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the name, the epitome of all purposes for 
which education exists. Duty changes, 
truth expands, one age cannot teach an- 
other either the details of its obligations 
or the matter of its knowledge, but the 
principle of obligation is everlasting. 
The consciousness of duty, whatever its 
origin, is to the moral nature of man what 
life is in the seed-cells of all organized 
creatures; the condition of its coherence, 
the elementary force in virtue of which 
it grows, 

Every one admits this in words, 
Rather, it has become a cant nowadays 
to make a parade of noble intentions, 
The application is the difficulty. When 
we pass beyond the verbal propositions 
our guides fail us, and we are left in 
practice to grope our way or guess it as 
we can, So far as our special occupations 
go, there is no uncertainty. Are we 
traders, mechanics, lawyers, doctors ?— 
we know our work. Our duty is to do 
it as honestly and as well as we can. 
When we pass to our larger interests, to 
those which concern us as men—to what 
Knox meant “by knowing God and stand- 
ing by the good cause””—I suppose there 
has been rarely a time in the history of 
the world when intelligent people have 
held more opposite opinions. The Scots 
to whom Knox was speaking understood 
him wellenough. They had their Bibles 
as the rule of their lives. They had 
broken down the tyranny of a con- 
temptible superstition. They were grow- 
ing up into yeomen, farmers, artisans, 
traders, scholars, or ministers, each with 
the business of his life clearly marked out 
before him, Their duty was to walk up- 
rightly by the light of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and to fight with soul and 
body against the high-born scoundrel- 
dom and spiritual sorcery which were 
combining to make them again into slaves. 

I will read you a description of the 
leaders of the great party in Scotland 
against whom the Protestants and Knox 
were contending. I am not going to 
quote any fierce old Calvinist who will 
be set down as a bigot and a liar. My 
witness is M. Fontenay, brother of the 
secretary of Mary Stuart, who was resi- 
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ding here on Mary Stuart’s business. 
The persons of whom he was speaking 
were the so-called Catholic Lords; and 
the occasion was in a letter to herself:— 

“The Sirens,” wrote this M. Fontenay, 
“which bewitch the lords of this country 
are money and power. If I preach to 
them of their duty to their sovereign— 
if I talk to them of honor, of justice, of 
virtue, of the illustrious actions of their 
forefathers, and of the example which they 
should themselves bequeath to their pos- 
terity—they think me a fool, They can 
talk of these things themselves—talk as 
well as the best philosophers in Europe. 
But, when it comes to action, they are 
like the Athenians, who knew what was 
good, but would not do it. The misfor- 
tune of Scotland is that the noble lords 
will not look beyond the points of their 
shoes, They care nothing for the future 
and less for the past.” 

To free Scotland from the control of 
an unworthy aristocracy, to bid the dead 
virtues live again, and plant the eternal 
rules in the consciences of the people— 
this, as I understand it, was what Knox 
was working at, and it was comparatively 
asimple thing. It was simple, because 
the difficulty was not to know what to 
do, but how to do it. It required no 
special discernment to see into the fitness 
for government of lords like those de- 
scribed by Fontenay; or to see the dif- 
ference asa rule of life between the New 
Testament and a creed that issued in 
Jesuitism and the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. The truth was plain as the 
sun. The thing then wanted was cour- 
age; courage in common men to risk 
their skins, to venture the high proba- 
bility that before the work was done 
they might have their throats cut, or see 
their houses burnt over their heads. 

Times are changed; we are still sur- 
rounded by temptations, but they no long- 
er appear in the shape of stake and gal- 
lows. They come rather as intellectual 
perplexities, on the largest and gravest 
questions which concern us as human 
creatures; perplexities with regard to 
which self-interest is perpetually tempt- 
ing us to be false to our real convictions, 
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The best that we can do for one another 
is to exchange our thoughts freely ; and 
that, after all, is but little. Experience is 
no more transferable in morals than in 
art. The drawing-master can direct his 
pupil generally in the principles of art. 
He can teach him here and there to 
avoid familiar stumbling blocks. But the 
pupil must himself realize every rule 
which the master gives him. He must 
spoil a hundred copybooks before the les- 
son will yield its meaning to him, Ac- 
tion is the real teacher. Instruction does 
but prevent waste of time or mistakes; 
and mistakes themselves are often the 
best teachers of all. In every accom- 
plishment, every mastery of truth, moral, 
spiritual, or mechanical, 
Necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris : 

our acquirements must grow into us in mar- 
vellous ways—marvellous—as anything 
connected with man has been, is, and 
will be. 

I have but the doubtful advantage, in 
speaking to you, of a few more years of 
life; and even whether years bring wis- 
dom or do not bring it is far from certain. 
The fact of growing older teaches many 
of us to respect notions which we once 
believed to be antiquated. Our intel- 
lectual joints stiffen, and our fathers’ 
crutches have attractions for us, You 
must therefore take the remarks that [ 
am going to make at what appears to you 
their intrinsic value, Stranger as I am 
to all of you, and in arelation with you 
which is only transient, I can but offer 
you some few general conclusions which 
have forced themselves on me during my 
own experience, in the hope that you 
may find them not wholly useless. And 
as it is desirable to give form to remarks 
which might otherwise be desultory, I 
will follow the train of thought suggested 
by our presence at this place and the pur- 
pose which brings you here. You stand 
on the margin of the great world, into 
which you are about to be plunged, to 
sink or swim. We will consider the 


stock-in-trade, the moral and mental fur- 
niture, with which you will start upon 
your journey. 
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In the first place you are Scots; you 
come of a fine stock, and much will be 
expected of you. If we except the Athe- 
nians and the Jews, no people so few in 
number have scored so deep a mark in 
the world’s history as you have done, 
No people have a juster right to be proud 
of their blood. I suppose, if any one of you 
were asked whether he would prefer to 
be the son of a Scotch peasant or to be 
the heir of an Indian rajah with twenty 
lacs of rupees, he would not hesitate 
about his answer: we should none of us 
object to the rupees, but I doubt if the 
Scot ever breathed who would have sold 
his birthright for them, Well, then, No- 
blesse oblige ; all blood is noble here, and 
a noble life should go along with it. It 
is not for nothing that you here and we 
in England come, both of us, of our re- 
spective races ; we inherit honorable tra- 
ditions and memories; we inherit quali- 
ties inherent in our bone and blood, 
which have been earned for us, no thanks 
to ourselves, by twenty generations of 
ancestors; our fortunes are now linked 
together for good and evil, never more to 
be divided; but when we examine our 
several contributions to the common 
stock, the account is more in your favor 
than ours. 

More than once you saved English 
Protestantism; you may have to save it 
again, for all that I know, at the rate at 
which our English parsons are now run- 
ning. You gave us the Stuarts, but you 
helped us to get ridof them. Even now 
you are teaching us what, unless we 
saw it before our eyes, no Englishman 
would believe to be possible, that a mem- 
ber of Parliament can be elected without 
bribery. For shrewdness of head, thor- 
oughgoing completeness, contempt of 
compromise, and moral backbone, no set 
of people were ever started into life more 
generously provided. You did not make 
these things; it takes many generations 
to breed high qualities either of mind or 
body; but you have them, they are a 
fine capital to commence business with, 
and, as I said, Noblesse oblige. 

So much for what you bring with you 
into the world. And the other part of 


your equipment is only second in impor- 
tance to it: I mean your education. 
There is no occasion to tell a Scotchman 
to value education, On this, too, you 
have set us an example which we are be- 
ginning to imitate: I only wish our preju- 
dices and jealousies would let us imitate 
it thoroughly. In the form of your edu- 
cation, whether in the parish school or 
here at the university, there is little to be 
desired, It is fair all round to poor and 
rich alike. You have broken down, or 
you never permitted to rise, the enor- 
mous barrier of expense which makes 
the highest education in England a privi- 
lege of the wealthy. The subject-matter 
is another thing. Whether the subjects 
to which, either with you or with us, the 
precious years of boyhood and youth 
continue to be given, are the best in 
themselves, whether they should be al- 
tered or added to, and if so, in what di- 
rection and to what extent, are questions 
which all the world is busy with, Ed- 
ucation is on everybody’s lips. Our own 
great schools and colleges are in the mid- 
dle of a revolution, which, like most rev- 
olutions, means discontent with what we 
have, and noclear idea of what we would 
have, You yourselves cannot here have 
wholly escaped the infection, or if you 
have, you will not escape itlcng. The 
causes are not far to seek. Un the one 
hand there is the immense naultiplication 
of the subjects of knowledge, through 
the progress of science, and the investi- 
gation on all sides into the present and 
past condition of this planet and its in- 
habitants; on the other, the equally in- 
creased range of occupations, among 
which the working part of mankind are 
now distributed, and for one or other of 
which our education is intended to qualify 
us. It is admitted by every one that we 
cannot any longer confine ourselves to 
the learned languages, to the grammar 
and logic and philosophy which satisfied 
the seventeenth century. Yet, if we try 
to pile on the top of these the histories 
and literatures of our own and other na- 
tions, with modern languages and sci- 
ences, we accumulate a load of matter 
which the most ardent and industrious 
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student cannot be expected to cope 
with. 

It may seem presumptuous in a person 
like myself, unconnected as I have been 
formany years with any educational body, 
to obtrude my opinion on these things. 
Yet outsiders, it is said, sometimes see 
deeper into a game than those who are 
engaged in playing it. 

In everything that we do or mean to 
do, the first condition of success is that we 
understand clearly the result which we 
desire to produce. The house-builder 
does not gather together a mass of bricks 
and timber and mortar, and trust that 
somehow a house will shape itself out of 
its materials, Wheels, springs, screws, 
and dial-plate will not constitute a watch, 
unless they are shaped and fitted with the 
proper relations to one another. I have 
long thought that, to educate successfully, 
you should first ascertain clearly, with 
sharp and distinct outline, what you mean 
by an educated man, 

Now our ancestors, whatever their 
other shortcomings, understood what 
they meant perfectly well. In their pri- 
mary education and in their higher edu- 
cation they knew what they wanted to 
produce, and they suited their means to 
their ends. They set out with the prin- 
ciple that every child born into the world 
should be taught his duty to God and 
man. The majority of people had to live, 
as they always must, by bodily labor; 
therefore every boy was as early as -was 
convenient set to labor. He was not 
permitted to idle about the streets or lanes, 
He was apprenticed to some honest indus- 
try. Either he was sent to a farm, or, if 
his wits were sharper, he was allotted to 
the village carpenter, bricklayer, tailor, 
shoemaker, or whatever it mightbe. He 
was instructed in some positive calling by 
which he could earn his bread and be- 
come a profitable member of the common- 
wealth. Besides this, but not, you will 
observe, independent of it, you had in 
Scotland, established by Knox, your 
parish schools where he was taught to 
read, and, if he showed special talent that 
way, he was made a scholar of and trained 
for the ministry. But neither Knox nor 
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any one in those days thought of what 
we call enlarging the mind. A boy was 
taught reading that he might read his 
Bible, and learn to fear God, and be 
ashamed and afraid to do wrong. 

An eminent American was once talk- 
ing to me of the school system in the 
United States, The boast and glory of it, 
in his mind, was that every citizen born 
had a fair and equal start in life. Every 
one of them knegv that he had a chance 
of becoming President of the Republic, 
and was spurred to energy by the hope. 
Here too, you see, is a distinct object. 
Young Americans are all educated alike. 
The aim put before them is to get on. 
They are like runners in a race, set te 
push and shoulder for the best places, 
never to rest contented, but to struggle 
forward in never-ending competition. It 
has answered its purpose in a new and 
unsettled country, where the centre of 
gravity has not yet determined into its 
place; but I cannot think that such a 
system as this can be permanent, or that 
human society, constituted on such a prin- 
ciple, will ultimately be found tolerable. 
For one thing, the prizes of life so 
looked at are at best but few and the com- 
petitors many. “For myself,” said the 
great Spinoza, “I am certain the good of 
human life cannot lie in the possession of 
things which, for one man to possess, is 
for the rest to lose, but rather in things 
which all can possess alike, and where 
one man’s wealth promotes his neigh- 
bor's.” At any rate, it was not any 
such notion as this which Knox had be- 
fore him when he instituted your parish 
schools, We had no parish schools in 
England for centuries after he was gone, 
but the object was answered by the 
Church catechising and the Sunday 
School. Our boys, like yours, were made 
to understand that they would have to 
answer for the use that they made of their 
lives, And in both countries, by indus- 
trial training, they were put in the way 
of leading useful lives if they would be 
honest. The essential thing was, that 
every one that was willing to work should 
be enabled to maintain himself and his 
family in honor and independence. 
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Pass to the education of a scholar, and 
you find the same principle otherwise 
applied. There are two ways of being 
independent. If you require much, you 
must produce much, If you produce 
little, you must require little. Those 
whose studies added nothing to the ma- 
terial wealth of the world were taught 
to be content to be poor, They were a 
burden on others, and the burden was 
made as light as possible. The thirty 
thousand students who gathered out of 
Europe to Paris to listen to Abelard did 
not travel in carriages, and they brought 
no portmanteaus withthem, They carried 
their wardrobes on their backs. They 
walked from Paris to Padua, from Padua to 
Salamanca, and they begged their way 
along the roads. The laws of mendicancy 
in all countries were suspended in favor of 
scholars wandering in pursuit of know- 
ledge. At home, at his college, the 
scholar’s fare was the hardest, his lodging 
was the barest. If rich in mind, he was 
expected to be poor in body; and so 
deeply was this theory grafted into Eng- 
lish feeling that earls and dukes, when 
they began to frequent universities, 
shared the common simplicity, The fur- 
niture of a noble earl’s room at an Eng- 
lish university at present may cost, in- 
cluding the pictures of opera-dancers and 
race-horses and such like, perhaps five 
hundred pounds, When the magnificent 
Earl of Essex was sent to Cambridge, in 
Elizabeth's time, his guardians provided 
him with a deal table covered with green 
baize, a truckle bed, half-a-dozen chairs, 
and a wash-hand basin. The cost of all, 
I think, was five pounds. 

Yousee what was meant. The scholar 
was held in high honor; but his contri- 
butions to the commonwealth were not 
appreciable in money, and were not re- 
warded with money. He went without 
what he could not produce, that he might 
keep his independence and his self-re- 
spect unharmed, Neither scholarship nor 
science starved under this treatment: 
more noble souls have been smothered in 
luxury than were ever killed by hunger. 
Your Knox was brought up in this way, 
Buchanan was brought up in this way, 
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Luther was brought up in this way, and 
Tyndal, who translated the Bible, and 
Milton and Kepler and Spinoza, and your 
Robert Burns. Compare Burns, bred be- 
hind the plough, and our English Byron! 

This was the old education, which 
formed the character of the English and 
Scotch nations, It is dying away at both 
extremities, as no longer suited to what 
is called modern civilization. The ap- 
prenticeship as a system of instruction is 
gone. The discipline of poverty—not 
here as yet, I am happy to think, but in 
England—is gone also; and we have 
got instead what are called enlarged 
minds, 

I ask a modern march-of-intellect man 
what education is for; and he tells me it 
is to make educated men, I ask what an 
educated man is: he tells me it is a man 
whose intelligence has been cultivated, 
who knows something of the world he 


lives in—the different races of men, their 
languages, their histories, and the books 


that they have written; and again, mod- 
ern science, astronomy, geology, physi- 
ology, political economy, mathematics, 
mechanics—everything in fact which an 
educated man ought to know. Educa- 
tion, according to this, means instruction 
in everything which human beings have 
done, thought, or discovered ; all history, 
all languages, all sciences. 

The demands which intelligent people 
imagine that they can make on the minds 
of students in this way are something 
amazing. I will give you a curious illus- 
tration of it. When the competitive 
examination system was first set on foot, 
a board of examiners met to draw up 
their papers of questions. The scale of 
requirement had first to be settled. 
Among them a highly distinguished man, 
who was to examine in English history, 
announced that, for himself, he meant to 
set a paper for which Macaulay might 
possibly get full marks; and he wished 
the rest of the examiners to imitate him 
in the other subjects. I saw the paper 
which he set. I could myself have 
answered two questions out of a dozen. 
And it was gravely expected that ordi- 
nary young men of twenty-one, who 
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were to be examined also in Greek and 
Latin, in moral philosophy, in ancient 
history, in mathematics, and in two 
modern languages, were to show a pro- 
ficiency in each and all of these subjects, 
which a man of mature age and extraor- 
dinary talents, who had devoted his 
whole time to that special study, had at- 
tained only in one of them. 

Under this system teaching becomes 
cramming; an enormous accumulation of 
propositions ‘of all sorts and kinds is 
thrust down the students’ throats, to be 
poured out again, I might say vomited 
out, into examiners’ laps; and this when 
it is notorious that the sole condition of 
making progress in any branch of art or 
knowledge is to leave on one side every- 
thing irrelevant to it, and to throw your 
undivided energy on the special thing 
you have in hand. 

Our old Universities are struggling 
against these absurdities. Yet, when we 
Jook at the work which they on their 
side are doing, it is scarcely more satis- 
factory. A young man going to Oxford 
learns the same things which were taught 
there two centuries ago; but, unlike the 
old scholars, he learns no lessons of 
poverty along with it. In his three 
years’ course he will have tasted luxuries 
unknown to him at home, and contracted 
habits of self-indulgence which make sub- 
sequent hardships unbearable: while his 
antiquated knowledge, such as it is, has 
fallen out of the market; there is no de- 
mand for him; he is not sustained by the 
respect of the world, which finds him 
ignorant of everything in which it is 
interested. He is called educated; yet, 
if circumstances throw him on his own 
resources, he cannot earn a sixpence for 
himself. An Oxford education fits a man 
extremely well for the trade of gentle- 
man. I do not know for what other 
trade it does fit him as at present consti- 
tuted. More than one man who has taken 
high honors there, who has learnt faith- 
fully all that the University undertakes 
to teach him, has been seen in these late 
years breaking stones upon a road in 
Australia, That was all which he was 
found to be fit for when brought in 
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contact with the primary realities of 
things. 

It has become necessary to alter all 
this; but how and in what direction? If 
I go into modern model schools, I find 
first of all the three R’s, about which 
we are all agreed; I find next the old 
Latin and Greek, which the schools must 
keep to while the Universities confine 
their honors to these; and then, by way 
of keeping up with the times, “ abridg- 
ments,” “text-books,” “elements,” or 
whatever they are called, of a mixed multi- 
tude of matters, history, natural history, 
physiology, chronology, geology, political 
economy, and I know not what besides; 
general knowledge which, in my expe- 
rience, means general ignorance: stuff 
arranged admirably for one purpose, and 
one purpose only-——to make a show in 
examinations. Tocram a lad's mind with 
infinite names of things which he never 
handled, places he never saw or will see, 
statements of facts which he cannot 
possibly understand, and must remain 
merely words to him—this, in my 
opinion, is like loading his stomach with 
marbles; for bread givinghima stone, It 
is wonderful what a quantity of things of 
this kind a quick boy will commit to 
memory, how smartly he will answer 
questions, how he will show off in school 
inspections, and delight the heart of 
his master. But what has been gained 
for the boy himself, let him carry this 
kind of thing as far as he will, if, when 
he leaves school, he has to make his own 
living? Lord Brougham once said he 
hoped a time would come when every 
man in England would read Bacon. 
William Cobbett, that you may have 
heard of, suid he would be contented if a 
time came when every man in England 
would eat bacon. People talk about en- 
larging the mind. Some years ago I 
attended a lecture on education in the 
Free Trade Hall at Manchester. Seven 
or eight thousand people were present, 
and among the speakers was one of the 
most popular orators of the day. He 
talked in the usual way of the neglect of 
past generations, the benighted peasant, 
in whose besotted brain even thought 
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was extinct, and whose sole spiritual in- 
struction was the dull and dubious 
parson’s sermon, ‘Then came the con- 
trasted picture: the broad river of modern 
discovery flowing through town and 
hamlet, science shining as an intellectual 
sun, and knowledge and justice, as her 
handmaids, redressing the wrongs and 
healing the miseries of mankind, Then, 
wrapt with inspired frenzy, the musical 
voice, thrilling with transcendent emo- 
tion—“TI seem,” the orator said, “I seem 
to hear again the echo of that voice 
which rolled over the primeval chaos, 
saying, ‘let there be light.’” 

As you may see a breeze of wind pass 
over standing corn and every stalk bends 
and a long wave sweeps across the field, 
so all that listening multitude swayed and 
wavered under the words. Yet, in plain 
prose, what did this gentleman definitely 
mean? First and foremost, a man has to 
earn his living, and all the ‘ologies will 
not of themselves enable him to earn it. 
Light! yes, we do want light, but it must 
be light which will help us to work and 
find food and clothes and lodging for our- 
selves, A modern school will undoubt- 
edly sharpen the wits of a clever boy. 
He will go out into the world with the 
knowledge that there are a great many 
good things in it which it will be highly 
pleasant: to get hold of; able as yet to do 
no one thing for which anybody will pay 
him, yet bent on pushing himself forward 
into the pleasant places somehow. Some 
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intelligent people think that this is a 
promising state of mind, that an ardent 
desire to better our position is the most 
powerful incentive that we can feel to 
energy and industry. A great political 
economist has defended the existence of 
a luxuriously living idle class as supplying 
a motive for exertion to those who are 
less highly favored. They are like Olym- 
pian gods, condescending to show them- 
selves in their Empyrean, and to say to 
their worshippers, ‘‘ Make money, money 
enough, and you and your descendants 
shall become as we are, and shoot grouse 
and drink champagne all the days of your 
lives,” 

No doubt this would be a highly influ- 
ential incitement to activity of a sort; 
only it must be remembered that there are 
many sorts of activity, and short smooth 
cuts to wealth as well as long hilly roads, 
In civilized and artificial communities 
there are many ways, where fools have 
money and rogues want it, of effecting a 
change of possession, The process is at 
ence an intellectual pleasure, extremely 
rapid, and every way more agreeable than 
dull mechanical labor. I doubt very 
much indeed whether the honesty of the 
country has been improved by the sub- 
stitution so generally of mental education 
for industrial ; and the three R’s, if no in- 
dustrial training has gone along with 
them, are apt, as Miss Nightingale ob- 
serves, to produce a fourth R of rascaldom, 

(Concluded in thé next number.) 





A GLIMPSE. 
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Twas but a glimpse through the veil of night, 
A glimpse, and nothing more ; 

Yet it thrilled my soul with strange delight 
It ne'er had known before. 

And still, methinks, I see it beam,— 

The beautiful face I saw in my dream. 


IL 
Oh, face so fair! 


Oh, face so fond! 


Sweet face that smiled on ine: 
I wander, seeking everywhere, 
Yet ne’er that face can see. 
And so I know I caught the gleam 
Of an angel’s face in my beautiful dream, 
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POULTRY AND THEIR PERILS, 


WE were too well versed in proverbial 
philosophy, to say nothing of the lessons 
learned from observation, and the drib- 
lets of wisdom picked up by actual expe- 
rience as to the uncertainty of doubtful 
issues, to count our chickens before they 
were hatched. But when, at one of our 
visits to Sunnybank, before the house was 
ready for our occupancy, our man-of-all- 
work displayed a dozen animated tufts 
ef straw-colored, black, and speckled 
down, chirping and scratching in the 
warm earth outside the coop, or peeping 
at the visitors with a knowing cock of 
the head between the bars ; when, before 
our rapturous exclamations subsided into 
calm satisfaction, he blew up a fresh hur- 
ricane by leading us to a rude pen, flanked 
by another coop, and having a cracked 
pudding-dish as a centre-piece, about the 
edge and within which waddled and 
plashed ten golden ducklings, we con- 
sidered that we might, without presump- 
tion, hope to rear to ripe fowlhood a lib- 
eral percentage of the healthy, sportsome 
fledglings. 

We moved into our cottage the follow- 
ing week, and for two days I enjoyed 
the novel sensation of tending my chirp- 
ing broods, mixing their food and replen- 
ishing their water-vessels with my own 
hands, and watching, with an odd emo- 
tion of maternal proprietorship, the scram- 
blings and fightings that went on over 
the same. On the third day five ducks 
only answered my call to the morning 
repast. The other five were not, and are 
not, unto this day. A close examination 
of the pen showed us sundry small aper- 
tures between the boards and the ground 
through which a very determined duck- 
ling, with great powers of compressibility, 
might have escaped, and our eyes were 
opened, It was not to be expected that 
a water-loving bird, whocherished within 
his plump breast one spark of ambition 
to fulfil the end of his creation, would 


remain pent up in a six-by-ten quadran- 
gle, with an ignominious imitation of a 
living pool for its sole ornamént, when 
in the quiet of night and on breezy days 
he could hear the wooing voice of the 
waves as they broke, lazily or crisply, 
upon the gravelly beach. The silliest 
child might have foretold the end of our 
attempt to do violence to their instincts, 

“They have gone to the lake!” I pro- 
nounced, excitedly. 

“As naturally as ducks take to water, ” 
subjoined the dominie ; “leave them alone, 
and they will come home ”—and went 
whistling back to the strawberry-bed he 
was setting out. 

The hapless hired man had a hard time 
of it that day. Having seen that all 
crevices were closed, and that the board 
ramparts were made twice as high and 
thick as had been the original walls, I 
sought an upper front window that com- 
manded a sweeping view of the water, 
from shore to shore, and strained my 
eyes until the sparkling surface was a 
mass of floating motes, and instead of 
five, I beheld five thousand truant duck- 
lings, swimming, diving, and swinging 
sleepily upon the cradling waves. This 
I knew was an optical illusion, but six 
times between breakfast and supper did 
I descend breathlessly from my observa- 
tory to call John from his work and de- 
spatch him in our swiftest boat to the 
spot upon the lake or upon the opposite 
bank where I was positive I had seen 
the wanderers.the instant before. Seen 
them all—counted five, over and over, 
that there might be no mistake. Of 
course they were nowhere to be found 
when he neared the point designated, and 
I had to fall. back, with what faith and 
patience I might, upon the time-honored 
morsel of homely advice quoted by the 
dominie. Evening must bring them 
home. They were intelligent infants, 
and could appreciate the advantages of 
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the warm covert their mother held ready 
for the prodigals, above a bed unskilfully 
made up by themselves in the damp sedge. 
But that night passed, and three others 
without their return, and on the fifth 
morning three more were missing. In 
brief—arfd briefly forlorn looked the rem- 
nant to my eyes—but two of the famous 
ten waddled forth to be-regaled with the 
corn-meal paste I had scalded overnight, 
and the sparkling water, fresh from the 
well. 

My spirits deserted me, suddenly, and 
I fear my neighborly charity, as well. 
I insisted that the ducks had been stol- 
en. They were of a valuable breed, and 
the temptation had proved too strong for 
—I forbore to mention names, Only— 
let nobody talk to me, hereafter, of the 
homely virtues—especially honesty—of 
rustics. Human nature was the same 
everywhere. 

My tirade was checked by the appear- 
ance of our man-of-all-work. His face 
was lugubriously content, and he held 
aloft the headless body of a duckling. 

“Twas jammed in a weasel’s hole un- 
der the barn!” he explained. “ Bein’ 
the biggest of the lot, you see, Mr. Weasel 
met his match. Couldn’t budge it nyther 
way! Similar toa cork in an ale-bottle!” 

We stopped up the weasel’s hole with 
cement, vengefully trusting that we were 
consigning him to slow starvation in the 
midst of the fleshless bones of the seven 
innocents hurried by his rapacity to an 
untimely end, In less than a week he 
burrowed out at the other end of the 
barn and carried off, at one fell swoop, 
ten out of our dozen chickens. Since 
then we have heard nothing more of 
him. Perhaps he, for once, overdid the 
matter. Ten spring chickens taken upon 
an empty stomach, in a short summer 
night, may have proved to him what the 
shower of quails did to the lusting Isra- 
elites, and begotten in him a disrelish for 
the-like dainties forevermore. Or, he 
may have disdained the meagre pickings 
he knew he would find in our poultry 
nursery. 

Our stock in trade being thus reduced 
to two small ducks and an equal number 
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of chickens, we lowered our plumes of 
expectation; talked no more of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas dinners, and petted 
the quartette as sybilline treasures. Our 
next mishap was announced, one August * 
day, by Flutter, the eldest of our human 
bantlings, who, bursting into the parlor, 
as is her style, with a whirlwind of words 
and gestures, told how the smaller of the 
brace of ducks had been set upon, for 
some unknown reason, by a termagant 
hen and ruffian rooster and, but for 
her—Flutter’s—opportune intervention, 
would have been killed. 

“Poor Ducky Daddles !” cooed the pity- 
ing benefactress to the shaking, gory 
head nestling within said benefactress’ 
best hat. ‘See, mamma! they were as 
bad as wild Indians, They tried to flay 
her alive!” 

They had so far succeeded that when 
“Daddles” was discharged from her 
wicker hospital beside the kitchen fire, 
she was quite bald from the nape of her 
neck to the root of her tail, and was 
blind in one eye. Her early affliction re- 
sulted in a nervous or morbid dread of 
barn-yard society that was painful to be- 
hold. Skulking was the business of her 
life thenceforward. She affected low 
bushes and out-of-the-way corners, and 
in other ways comported herself like one 
who had arooted sorrow. The children 
—loving little souls—did their utmost to 
compensate to her for the unkindness of 
destiny. Her well-grown brother, in 
whose throat the infantine squeak was 
being exchanged for a wheezing quack, 
fat, arrogant, and whole of limb and skin, 
was not beloved and fondled as was “poor 
little Daddles.” But of what avail was 
the sympathy of these representatives of 
a stranger race while she was shunned 
and maltreated by those among whom 
her lot was cast by Providence? 

It ought not to have surprised me when 
the dismal report came, one evening, that 
Daddles could not be found. The chil- 
dren formed themselves into a patrolling 
party and beat all her accustomed haunts, 
making the grove echo with her pet name, 
so coaxingly uttered that misanthropy 
of the glummest type must have softened 
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at the sound. But she answered not. I 
had seen her at sunset limping across 
the lawn in the direction of the lake—I 
supposed to bathe in the sea of molten 
gold rippling in the awakening breeze. 
The day had been warm, and Daddles 
had drooped more disconsolately than 
usual, hiding, for the most part, beneath 
the piazza steps, and leaving untouched 
the food placed under her nose. Whether 
the plunge in the cold water had induced 
a rush of blood to the head, or she had 
been dragged to the bottom by bull-frog, 
turtle, or snake, or, as mamma privately 
feared, had, weary of existence and de- 
formity, made of our rude pier another 
bridge of sighs, and, “rashly importu- 
nate,” hurled herself into the glowing 
depth, were questions often discussed, 
and never decided by our household. 

Her brother froze to death the follow- 
ing winter. 

N,.B.—We kept no poultry-book that 
season. 

The next spring we rubbed out—not 
the poultry—they had saved us the 
trouble—but the memory of past disas- 
ters, and began again. Before leaving 
town we had a present of three baby- 
ducks, barely a week old, whose hen- 
mother had deserted them. I confess, 
in passing, toa touch of compassion for 
hens in such cases. As we shall see 
presently, they are not so devoid of com- 
mon sense and natural affection as not 
to know the difference between chickens 
of their own feather and the, to them, 
foreign monstrosities they have been 
tricked into hatching. Itis the old story 
of the cuckoo’s egg, repeated upon an ex- 
tensive scale. Custom robs the practice 
of barbarity in our sight, but I question 
not that the duped fowl has her opinion, 
and a strong one, upon the subject. 
The one referred to had been set upon 
six of her own and three duck eggs, and 
when the mixed progeny stepped shiver- 
ing from the shells and sought her em- 
brace, she received her lawful charges 
warmly, endured the presence of the un- 
gainly aliens for a few days, and then re- 
pudiated them utterly. 

“They are of the celebrated Rouen 
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breed,” said the dominie, regretfully. 
“Tt isa pity they must die for want of 
proper care,”* 

“Tt is—but they will,” rejoined I. 
“We cannot supply a mother’s place, but 
we will smooth their short pathway to 
the grave,” 

Accordingly we laid a barrel on its side 
in a corner of the back yard, gave the 
doomed waifs a saucer of water and some- 
thing to eat, and expected their decease 
hourly. They were still alive and hearty 
eight days thereafter, when they were 
thrust into a small basket and accompa- 
nied us toour country home. There they 
received less attention than ever, the 
thoughts of all being engrossed by poul- 
try-raising in the legitimate way. Three 
dozen duck, forty-eight chicken, and 
twenty-eight Guinea-fowl eggs had been 
set after the most approved manner as 
enjoined by our text-books and other 
experienced authorities on this head, at 
varying dates during the past month, 

Set, let me observe, under common barn- 
yard hens, brown, yellow, and black 
Biddies, with no “fancy” top-knots or 
rose-combs—who, not having learned to 
despise the customs of their grandmoth- 
ers, or so much as imagined that they 
could crow and strut as well as roosters, 
if they were to try longand hard enough— 
went about singing their old-fashioned 
tunes, and picking up an honest living in 
the stables and fields, laying, on an aver- 
age, five eggs per week, wholesome-look- 
ing ovates, most likely with a brunette 
tinge in the clean shell, pinkish at the 
smallend. After depositing fourteen of 
these in the nest up in the hay-mow, or 
under a blackberry bush in the woods, 
Biddy expresses her willingness to con- 
tribute further towards the perpetuation 
of her species by clucking steadily and 
loudly—still following the example of 
her grandmother. She would like to 
have a young family of her own, she pro- 
claims, without a thought of shame, and 
undismayed by the aristocratic and dis- 
dainful presence of Brahma, Black Ham- 
burg and Spanish, Gold and Silver Pheas- 
ant, Darking and Chittagang, whom the 
desire to spend three weeks in the dull 
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seclusion that walls in a sitting hen, sel- 
dom ‘seizes, and who, when the caprice 
does overtake them, make wretchedly 
uncertain sitters and worse mothers. To 
non-progressive Biddy, with her broad 
breast and big heart, was allotted the 
task of hatching the eggs of the afore- 
said “‘ upper ten,” and, in due time forth 
came forty-four chickens, healthy, pert, 
and likely to live. 

Thanks to the exemplary foster- 
mothers and (possibly) to the judicious 
use of “ Poulterer’s Friend,” we reared 
by the middle of October ninety odd 
chickens, of divers complexions, shapes, 
and temperaments. Pip and gapes were 
unknown maladies among them. Three 
or four fell—or arose—victims to a pirate 
hawk, a very Shylock as to hooked nose, 
sharp eyes, and greed; half-a-dozen were 
pecked to death as the penalty of straying 
uninvited into their neighbors’ coops; 
two were drowned in the swill-pail, and 
three died from causes unknown. But 
we were justly proud of our marked suc- 
cess, and, so far from being mortified, I 
experienced a thrill of vainglorious com- 
placency at the sensation produced out- 
of-doors by a glimpse of my wide- 
brimmed “sea-side.” From house to 
garden, over lawn and meadow, I was 
attended by a clamorous retinue, many 
yards in length. If I desired a quiet 
stroll, or game of croquet, I had only to 
don another hat. For it was shortly ap- 
parent that the old weather-beaten “sea- 
side” personated their ideal Lady Boun- 
tiful. Beneath another brim, I, their 
purveyor and nurse-general—in effect— 
with profound respect for their cooped- 
up mammas, their temporal Providence— 
was no more to them than any other 
woman. This discovery was the more 
puzzling by reason of that other to which 
I alluded, a page or two back; to wit, 
their keenness of perception where their 
own kind was concerned, Their arith- 


metical powers are extremely limited. I 
have, upon several occasions, taken three 
or four newly hatched chickens from a 
careless hen, whose work of incubation 
progressed irregularly, and added them to 
the family of one who had been “out” 4 
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day, or maybe longer, and the latter 
never detected the imposition; only 
scratched and clucked the harder, piped 
the call to meals oftener, and stretched 
her wings the more widely, without a 
stare of surprise at the sudden increase of 
her cares, 

Acting upon this precedent, when the 
internecine warfare, waged by the occu- 
pants of the two unfortunately contiguous 
nests in which were our Guinea-fowl 
eggs, terminated in a terrible “ muss,” 
(I know there is no such word in polite 
dictionaries, but no other expresses the 
condition of those nests) and I arrived 
upon the field of action just in season to 
rescue from the débris of broken eggs, 
crushed embryos, and torn feathers, two 
of the prettiest, cunningest “Guineas” 
ever seen, I had few misgivings when I 
decided to withhold them from the angry 
contestants, and to slip them through the 
back way into the commodious dwelling 
of a mild-eyed gray Biddy, who had that 
morning presented us with ten chicks, 
She took kindly to the wee beauties; in- 
deed, she paid them extraordinary atten- 
tion as the youngest and the feeblest of 
the band. I waited to see her scratch 
up an inviting particle—vegetable or ani- 
malcular—from the mould and regale one 
of them with it, and left the peaceful 
scene, smiling, well pleased at the char- 
acteristic impudence of the othtr, who, 
without delay or doubting, had scaled his 
guardian’s sleek side, and now eyed me 
roguishly from his seat upon her back. 

“They are the gypsies of civilized 
fowls,” I remarked, in turning away. 
“ Akin to quails and pheasants and the 
like wild creatures. You can see a strain 
of game-blood in their delicately shaped 
heads, bright eyes, and scarlet legs.” 

Tn less than an hour a mournful pro- 
cession ascended the piazza-steps. Five- 
year-old Brownie, three-year-old Belle, 
each with a dead and bleeding “Guinea” 
in her fingers, and Flutter the Irre- 
pressible rushing in advance as spokes- 
woman—eyes, hair, and arms wild with 
indignant description of how that “ wretch 
of a hen” had deliberately torn, with 
feet and bill, ‘the heads from the bodies 
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of her lately adopted bairns and then 
hurled them from the coop. Their scarlet 
stockings had done the mischief. Her 
own bantlings wore yellow. 

But all this time I am neglecting my 
ducks, The reader will please bear with 
me while I state that roast ducks—young, 
tender, and done to a turn, with a faint 
suspicion of sage, and a fainter suggestion 
of onion in the stuffing—hold the same 
place in our gastronomical regard as did 
the “crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over- 
roasted” pig in Charles Lamb’s. With 
the genial and intellectual author of 
“Elia,” but with a difference in the ob- 
ject of our eulogy, we say—“ Of all the 
delicacies in the whole mundus edibilis, 
I will maintain it to be the most deli- 
cate—princeps obsoniorum.” Nor do we 
demur when he further styleth his pet 
viand, with its “tender blossoming of 
fat, the cream and quintessence of the 
child-pig’s yet pure food,” and the 
“lean which is no lean, but a kind of 
animal manna,”—the “ best of sapors.” 
All this—and more—we are ready to 
aver of our favorite. The turkey is well 
enough in his plaée, and chicken is not to 
be lightly spoken of, especially when 
broiled. Each makes a good, nutritious, 
and a palatable family dish, but the duck 
claims and holds proud pre-eminence in 
our gala-day bill of fare. I say gala-day, 
for even when masticated and delightedly 
swallowed, he is not to be tampered with 
as one may do with other meats less rich 
and'savory. He will be digested gently 
and pleasantly, in restfulness of body and 
cheerfulness of spirit, or the chances are 
sadly against his being digested at all. 
In consequence of prevalent and inex- 
cusable ignorance on this point, and 
the criminal recklessness bred of this, 
‘the noble bird is spoken of in medical and 
valetudinarian cliques with warning and 
.obloquy; whereas, the fault is in the 
slanderer, not in the princely “ sapor.” 

Sunnybank digestions match Sunny- 
bank appetites; and we went boldly and 
con amore into the business of raising 
ducks. Two of the most staidly respect- 
-able of our Biddies brooded over eleven 
eggs apiece. Another, equally reputable 
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in character, although inferior in size, sat 
upon nine, and under a fourth—a demure 
Quakeress in a drab satin coat and close 
white cap—we put six duck with five 
chicken eggs. The first eleven gave 
every sign of high vitality; frolicked in 
the water like yellow naiads; gobbled up 
every morsel of food given to them, and 
died at the rate of one per diem, without 
the least visible provocation, until but one 
remained—a self-willed, dwarfish fellow, 
with thievish proclivities and a very bad 
temper. 

By the time the next brood came along, 
neighborly admonition and gratuitous 
advice flowed in upon us in abundant 
measure. Out of the thousand-and-one 
rules given to regulate our management 
of the successors to the maltreated de- 
ceased, we culled the following, as proba- 
bly the most reliable, since they were 
endorsed by all our advisers :— 

Imprimis—The six almost viewiess 
feathers that were ‘the feeble premoni- 
tions of a tail to be unfolded in duckly 
maturity, should be clipped off with a 
scissors, ‘ They drawed the cretur back- 
ward and made him tumble over.” 

Secondly—I had erred fatally in pen- 
niug up the sensitive things. They must 
have range, or they would pine them- 
selves to death. 

Thirdly—Their drinking vessel must 
be shallow—very shallow. Nothing was 
more injurious to a duck under a month 
old than to wet his back. 

All of these injunctions were faithfully 
obeyed, They were given in honest 
kindness, and were assuredly, in one 
sense, merciful ; this being, getting rid of 
a miserable existence in squads of two 
or three at a time. At the end of a week 
the hen-mother was released from her 
barred coop, her office having become a 
pitiable sinecure through the decease of 
the eleventh and: last of her charges. 
Out of the nine, by some freak of fortune, 
or idiosyncrasy of constitution in the sur- 
vivors, two grew apace, nowise disheart- 
ened by the gaping bills of mortality re- 
turned each day by their nearest of kin. 

The ghastly drama had a fitting climax 
in the destruction that overwhelmed four 
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out of the six we had set last. Two of 
the mingled brood succumbed to the mys- 
terious fatality which beset that portion 
of duckdom presided over by our non- 
plussed selves, and departed this life 
within forty-eight hours after they quit- 
ted their shells. The mother, from the 
outset, neglected them systematically, 
unblushingly, and without conscience— 
malgré her Quaker garb—lavishing her 
favors upon the roley-poley chicks who 
cared no more for the water than did she, 
and kept their beaks clean instead of 
continually dabbling them in the mud, 
Finally, seeing that she refused to cover 
them by night, as well as to feed them 
by day, we cast our eyes upon the Rouen 
waifs, now three-quarters grown, hardy 
and vigorous, and determined to repeat 
the experiment of their early education. 
The four foundlings were taken from 
their foster-mother, and accommodated 
with a barrel and saucer, and liberty to 
rove at their own sweet will—some one 
seeing that they were housed or bar- 
relled at sunset. The plan. worked toa 
charm for some days. Then came an 
August storm, during which the rain fell 
all night, as only mountain rains can and 
do fall. And in the gray morning, the 
fated four were discovered heaped pa- 
thetically together, as for warmth or 
companionship, at the foot of a tree, 
drowned or chilled to death. The most 
plausible explanation of their presence in 
that locality—some twenty yards from 
their dry, if humble, abode—was that, un- 
restrained by parental counsels, inexpe- 
rienced in the treachery of the elements, 
they had run out into the rain for a 
“ spree”—probably to sow their wild 
oats, Then I suppose their backs got 
wet, and my most intelligent neighbor 
assures me that “is sure and present 
death to young ducks. ” 

For my part, I believe the chief aim in 
life of the wrong-headed imps was to get 
their backs wet. Twenty times a day 
they contrived to tumble over, upside 
down, in the muddiest spot they could 
find, and once flat, there they lay, their 
legs sprawling forlornly in the air, until 
some compassionate passer-by—usually 


one of the Lilliputian platoon—set them 
upon their awkward, splay feet again. 
If left too long in that position, they died 
of apoplexy. They hada genius for fits— 
and this was only one form of the pleas- 
ing pastime. 

“ All ducks has fits!” said John, con- 
solingly. ‘They be a monstrous resky 
bird—next to turkeys, the reskiest I 
knows on.” 

I may say, par parenthise, that we 
have little disposition to enter into com- 
petition with practiced turkey-fanciers 
until experience has taught us skill, or 
until our luck shall turn. Everybody 
hereabouts tells us, “ there is everything 
in luck in raising fowls.” 

To sum up the whole matter, we dined, 
on the dominie’s birthday, on three fat 
ducks of our raising, reserving the indom- 
itable Rouens to stock our .duck-yard 
should we be tempted by appetite, or so 
far forget the past as to make a third 
venture in that direction. We fancy—— 
and not without reason—that the Rouen 
may be less fragile than other breeds. 

One unfortunate result of the practice 
of dying by wholesale, perversely culti- 
vated by our web-footed protegés, is the 
indifference to animal life engendered 
in the children’s minds by the sight and 
hearing of our misadventures. Crossing 
the yard one day, I espied baby Belle 
poking at something upon the grass with 
a long switch, and went to see what she 
was about. 

“ A yittle duck felled over, mamma, and 
IT helped him up, and then he tumbled 
wight over again, and kicked—oh, ever so 
hard ! and now I b’lieve he has gone and 
deaded. Isn't he a goosey?” 

Walking with the two in the woods, 
that afternoon, I picked up the empty 
shell of a locust—split down the back, as 
it is the custom of these gentry to get 
out of their unfashionable habiliments, 
when a newer style comes in—and I took 
this for the text of a simple sermon upon 
the immortality of the soul. My audi- 
tors listened with lively interest and, I 
thought, thorough comprehension of 
what I said. The next day was rainy, 
and, sitting in my chamber at work, I 
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overheard a spirited dialogue in the nur- 
sery. 

“ Brownie!” said Belle’s tender treble, 
“ you'll fall out of the window and b’eak 
your neck, if you yean out so far!” 

“No, I won't, either!” retorted 
Brownie, stoutly. ‘And, if I do, Pll 
just be dead—that’s all!” 

“ You will b'eak your neck!” shrieked 
the timid junior, tugging at her sister's 
dress, “and then somebody will come 
along, and take your skin off, and make 
an angel of you/” in threatening accents. 

“T must repeat my lecture!” thought 
I, when I stopped laughing. 

The children answered my summons 
with alacrity, and returned orthodox re- 
plies to the catechism which succeeded 
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the discourse, until I tried to make them 
understand the difference between the 
future of rational beings and that of dumb 
animals, 

“Won't my kitty go to heaven?” 
Belle interposed here. 

“What do you think, dear?” 

“T don’t know—” reluctantly, as she 
fondled the affectionate yet much-endu- 
ring plaything, “ but—” brightening up, 
“T tell you what, mamma! I know that 
yittle duck that deaded yest’day did! 
Tause, you see, she had wings a’ready—- 
8o, she could be an angel easy /” 

If this be also the ducklings’ faith, it 
may account for the bias they display 
for dying. 


—___+e—____ 
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A GREAT crowd down the street, and a 
man in the midst, singing. Let us draw 
nigh and see what it all means: 

“*T hope they'll lay us where we played 
just twenty years ago!’ any other gentle- 
man buy a bottle to night? If any of you 
are suffering from a pain anywhere, step 
right up here and I'll cure you in two sec- 
onds, although I don’t say that severe cases 
won't take longer; I don’t profess that the 
Magic Medicator will cure everything; it 
isn’t none of your panaceas ; but, gentlemen, 
I have papers to prove that it will cure 
rheumatism, putrid sore-throat, neuralgia, 
disordered gastric juices of the body, head- 
ache, heart-burn, sprains, lameness, nervous 
affections, and all kindred diseases, and I 
don’t want your money if you haven't got 
any; if any of you doubt my word (here 
you are, sir, price one dollar, directions on 
the wrapper) I'll pay for a telegram to the 
Mayor of Corona, Mississippi, who was cured 
of rheumatism by the Magic Medicator, in 
less time than it takes me to tell you. Now 
Mr. Snowball, [to accomplice] why don’t 
you get married?”—‘O, my wife would 
have to be like an echo.”—“ Why like an 
echo? "—* Because she shouldn’t speak till 
she was spoken to.”—“ Well, she’d always 
be sure to have the last word! "—“ Ha! hal! 
I didn’t think of that |! "—‘t Now, gentlemen, 
we'll give you another tune and then the 
chariot will move on; but before we go, if 
any gen‘icman present wants a bah-ah-ah,” 
clang, crash, toodle, oodle, boom. 


The band strikes up a lively air, the cym- 
bals sound, the bass drum thunders, and the 
crowd gathers up still closer about the gild- 
ed chariot and the four handsome horses ; 
while some poor: fellow with a pain in his 
back gets his spinal column rubbed down 
with the Magic Medicator, to the inspiring 
tune of “Captain Jinks of the Horse Ma- 
rines.” 

Look at those uplifted faces as the flicker- 
ing torchlight falls upon them; some, here 
and there, wearing a quiet smile which tells 
of intelligence and a keen appreciation of 
the melancholy farce; others giving a shy, 
half-ashamed attention to the marvelous 
story, aud others, O, so terribly eager, so 
gaunt, and despairing. And when the 
doctored man walked away grateful for and 
boastful of his “cure,” what looks of won- 
der and surprise, what a rush for the Magic 
Medicator, only one dollar a bottle, gentle- 
men, and warranted to cure all cases of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, etc. 

You who lurk in the shadows, and look 
and laugh—if laugh you can at a scene 
which shows forth so strongly and so sadly 
our humanity, suffering, longing, deceiving, 
deceived—are your souls free from the sin 
of the charlatan? The benzine and oil of 
sassafras he rubs upon the sprained wrist 
or aching back may afford relief for a time 
and do no lasting evil. But there are more 
dangerous quacks who vend no medicine in 
the streets for the body’s healing or harm- 
ing. And there are doctors who stand in the 
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high places of Church and State about 
whom the multitudes gather expectant, con- 
fiding, seizing upon their poisonous nos- 
trums and swallowing them, to their everlast- 
ing hurt. They sing songs to the people in 
their dulcet oratory, they crack their mis- 
chievous moral jokes; they sell many bot- 
tles, and have their reward. 


WE desire to enter a protest against our un- 
generous and unwise treatment of our diplo- 
matic representatives abroad. In the first place 
we pay them, in proportion, nearly as meanly 
as we pay our President. Almost wherever 
you go in foreign countries, you find the Amer- 
ican Minister or Consul occupying lodgings, 
while the other foreign Representatives dwell 
in houses by themselves; the latter living ina 
style corresponding to their official positions, 
the former scrimping along on inferior pay, 
and exciting unfavorable comparisons on the 
part of the residents. Economy is a good 
thing in its way and place; but when it is 
carried so far as to bring discredit upon a 
great people, it should not be dignified by 
the name. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether the 
small salaries upon which our servants 
abroad and elsewhere are kept, are due so 
much to a virtuous spirit of economy as to 
that ignoble Democratic jealousy we the 
people entertain in respect to each other. 
There is a secretly-cherished sentiment that 
“we are not going to let those chaps strut 
over there in their fuss and feathers, while we 
work at home to pay the milliner.” It was 
suggested once to Mr. Seward that Congress 
be asked to take $500 from the Canton Con- 
sulship and give it to the more important 
one at Hong Kong. “If you mention that 
to them,” replied the Secretary, ‘they'll 
take it from Canton, but not a bit of it will 
they give to Hong Kong.” Why should we 
not, in this and in other brancues of the 
public service, carry out the principle of 
good pay and good men ? 

Not only are our foreign ministers poorly 
paid, but they are refused equal rank with 
similar representatives of other countries, 
The consequence is that on all state occasions 
abroad, the representatives of the foremost 
nation of the world have to play second 
fiddle to those of minor powers, ‘ Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of St. James” is a high-sounding 
title, but Minister Johnson has to fall in line 
behind the French “ Embassador,” and the 
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“Embassadors” of even less formidable 
States. In the army and navy, although 
late, the principle of gradation has been 
carried out to the full extent, and in our 
diplomatic service we should either abolish 
rank altogether, or else make our ministers 
respectable in the eyes of the people to 
whom they are sent, able to hold their own 
among the representatives of the great pow- 
ers of the earth. 


WE CONGRATULATE ourselves upon tho 
privilege of living in an age of intelligence 
and reform—in the purified atmosphere and 
intense, white light of the 19th century; yet 
in this year of grace eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine the old barbagian lives in us still. 
To be sure, we do not use the scalping-knife 
and the tomahawk, or dance and whoop 
around our victims burning at the stake. 
But down in little Delaware we whip 
criminals at the post, or torture them for 
hours in the stocks, as in the good old days 
of the fathers. At Sing Sing, in our own 
State, we administer to refractory prisoners 
the agony of the cold shower bath, kindly 
permitting the presence of the physician in 
order that the punishment may not be carried 
beyond endurance. A Commission appoint- 
ed by the New Jersey Legislature to examine 
the various systems of Prison Discipline and 
propose an improved plan, in one of their 
visits to the State Prison at Trenton found 
five men fastened in separate cells, in a prone 
position, straps of strong leather passing 
around both wrists of each convict, and 
secured to iron rings in the floor, allowing 
very little movement of the person. In one 
case a convict was kept in a dark, foul- 
smelling hole six days, another ten, another 
twenty-one. In some cases culprits were 
suspeuded by the hands or wrists, tied up 
with the arms elevated above the head and 
allowing the feet scarcely to touch the floor. 
Governor Ward soon put a stop to these 
things in New Jersy. Who will do this good 
work in Delaware, at Sing Sing, in the 
hundreds of prisons throughout the country, 
whose thick walls shut in the cries of the 
tortured from all save the ear of the just 
and merciful God. 


Tur GERMANS have a very funny name for 
a box on the ear, they call it an “ ear-fig,” 
forsooth. And just now the Bavarians are 
discussing a celebrated ear-fig that they 
choose to term historical. 
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The present Attorney of State, Wulfert 
by name, has just been making a very 
effective speech in a celebrated case, and his 
marked success has called general attention 
to his history. He is still a young man, and 
first appeared before the public in an open 
renconire with the famous Lola Montez. He 
was the leader of the students who opposed 
this notorious lady, and “‘ chére amie” of the 
late king Louis the First. She, greatly 
incensed at what she considered his arrogance 
in presuming to object to her influence over 

_ the king in matters of state, met him one 
day on the public promenade, and began to 
switch him with the dainty little riding-whip 
which she usually carried. He, in return, 
simply boxed her ears, and handed her over 
to the police. The authorities, however, 
were afraid to touch the powerful friend of 
the king, and Wulfert was obliged to escape 
to avoid persecution. But this so-called 
“ Historical Ear-fig” gave the signal for the 
commencement of the great contest that 
ended in the discomfiture of Lola, and her 
final retirement from the scene of strife to 
this country. 

Wulfert was banished for a long time and 
did not dare toereturn until the tempest was 
fully passed. His courage, however, was 
not forgotten by his friends ; and this unique 
ovcurrence, together with his very decided 
talent, has insured to him the most prominent 
legal position in Bavaria, which he holds 
with great honor to himself and profit to the 
country. 


New York was not long since favored 
with a grand German shooting festival, but 
the original Germans in the old Fatherland 
are still a great ways ahead. Vienna, last 
autumn, was the scene of a stupendous fes- 
tival of this kind, to which the famous marks- 
men of all Germany were invited. The Aus- 
trian Germans, desirous of wiping out the mor- 
tification so recently received from North Ger- 
many on the battle-field, determined to show 
their old antagonists that there is an arena 
on which even Austria can carry off the palm. 

The Viennese pride themselves on their hos- 
pitality, and this time they determined to out- 
do even Vienna. They made the most astound- 
ing preparations to entertain and amuse their 
expected guests. Private accommodations 
were secured for near 20,000, and the arrange- 
ments on the shooting grounds were imposing. 
The official organ of these brave “ shooters” 
announced in advance, as a welcome to their 
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approaching guests, about the following pro- 
gramme; : 

“Near the festive hall, in a deep cellar, shel- 
tered from the sun by a heavy layer of earth, 
and cooled within by tons of ice, Jie the he- 
roes of countless breweries and vineyards that 
are to be the foremost to extend their lips to 
approaching friends. 6,000 kegs of beer, 
160,000 bottles of Archer’s wine, 20,000 bot- 
tles of fine wines, 6,000 bottles of genuine 
champagne, and 4,000 bottles of sparkling 
wine, are to pour their precious conteuts into 
the throats of our shooting brothers while they 
stay with us, not to mention a mammoth soda- 
water apparatus, erected expressly for the 
occasion, that will yield not less than 6,000 
bottles daily. 

“ At noon, when the shooting of the morn- 
ing is over, a great bell will invite the guests 
to sumptuous tables, at which 700 male and 
800 female servants will attend, to wait on the 
hungry brothers with food the most delicate 
and daintily prepared. May none of them 
neglect to visit the pandemonium where these 
immense supplies are boiled and broiled, are 
fried and roasted. In over one hundred ovens 
they will find the fowls and other dainties 
baking to a T, and mammoth kettles will be 
full of soup and beef. All day long there will 
be a steaming, boiling, and roasting, as if a 
meal were being perfected for a generation of 
men. For on the wings of the wind Galicia 
will send us 80,000 pounds of meat, while 
hundreds of hogs and calves are already 
doomed to death, and 20,000 fowls are or- 
dered from the plains of Hungary. In short, 
there will be abundance to eat and drink. 
Brothers, come!” That we call a welcome. 
A monster festival it proved. 


Never shall we forget the impressions of 


a night at sea in the South Atlantic. We 
take our place on the deck. A favorable 
wind is laying our good ship “ Race-horse” 
far over on one side, filling her sails and 
speeding her homewards at the rate of eight 
or ten knots an hour. At the wheel is the 
Captain’s son, a young man of eighteen, who 
hopes at some not far-distant day to take 
charge of a ship himself. The Captain is pa- 
cing to and fro, well pleased at the progress 
the ship is making. Profound stillness 
reigns around us. Not another object is in 
sight on the infinite expanse of water which 
rises and falls in a succession of little waves, 
which reflect the stars above, and sparkle as 
if they were composed of so many gems. 
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But just now deeper, broader, more mar- 
‘velous is the glorious sight presented by 
what the Captain calls the phosphorescence 
of the sea. The crest of every wave is 
bright, and the appearance of the ocean is as 
if a host of stars of every dimension were 
dancing in the deep. Going to the stern of 
the ship, the brillisncy and beauty of the 
scene are enchanting. Here and there vol- 
leys of luminous balls ¢ome shooting up from 
the waters below, now glimmering and shim- 
mering, now blazing, swelling, bursting, till 
countless lines of light and globules of living 
fire are seen whirling and flashing on every 
side. But just in the wake of the rudder, 
where the water is most agitated, there the 
burning globes and glittering lines are largest 
and brightest. 

As we move on and the waters aft begin 
to return to their rest, these streaks and 
tongues and stars of light may be traced here 
and there, diminishing in number and 
brilliancy as they float farther and farther 
away, until at last they disappear in the 
distance. 

While the ship’s wake, through all its van- 
ishing length, is marked by this line of ever- 
varying light, another magnificent scene 
meets the eye from above. The only thing 
by which our view of the heavens is ob- 
structed is the sails of the ship, the snowy 
whiteness of which contrasts vividly with the 
deep blue sky against which they impinge. 
Not a cloud is to be seen; nothing to obscure 
the heavens, or dim the vision, while, with 
growing wonder, we gaze at stars of every 
magnitude, from those of the first class, 
which shine forth like so many little suns, 
down to the countless sixth-class stars, 
which can be seen here with perfect ease— 
all combining, the lesser and the greater, 
to crowd up and fill the sky. 

To be sure, these Southern heavens do not 
give you so many of the larger, brighter 
stars at which to gaze, as do the skies of 
the Northern; yet the celestial vistas of the 
former have graces and beauties to which the 
latter are strangers. Each hemisphere has 
its own glory—that of the North is one, that 
of the South another. The rast region over 
our head is so thickly studded with the 
bright silvery points, that the otherwise dark 
background is nearly all hidden from our 
view. 

The wonderful manner in which most of 
the spaces between the more magnificent and 
effulgent stars are sprinkled over with many 
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twinklers of a lesser magnitude makes some 
good amends for the absence of the Pole 
Star, and some of the other distinguished 
luminaries with which the North is favored; 
yot even here, the heavens are not all lumi- 
nous. Here and there, we have a surprising 
blank—a gap of almost appalling darkness— 
the blackness of which is made, as it were, 
doubly manifest and startling by the weird 
light which is seen to surround it. 

Turning to the south-west and lowering 
the eye to the horizon, we see the far-famed 
Southern Cross, just sinking below the 
waves, and sceming to shine all the brighter 
because of its contrast with one of those 
deserts of intense blackness, of which we 
have spoken, in the immediate vicinity of the 
South Pole. Indeed, the entire neighborhood 
of the Southern Pole is itself a desert tract 
of blank mystery, where the close observer 
seeks in vain for some distinguishable point 
on which he may fix the mighty whirl of 
stars; and near at hand, in this region of ob- 
security, as if to enhance the weirdness of the 
mystery, there loom two ghostly spectra of 
far-away star kingdoms—remote islands of 
the illimitable firmament, which are called 
the “clouds of Magellan,” because their faint 
forms were first marked by the keen sight 
of that early navigator of the southern seas. 

To all these we must, to night, say fare- 
well, a long farewell; for our Captain tells us 
that, by to-morrow night, we shall probably 
be too far north to see them. But we are 
not left alone; for, on turning to another part 
of the heavens, we see the North Star and 
the Great Dipper, rising apparently out of the 
ocean to bid us welcome to more northern 
climes. . 

There is an indescribable charm in thus 
standing on the deck of a ship on a clear, 
starlight night, surrounded by nothing save 
sky and water, through which we can gaze 
until it seems almost as if we were looking 
into another world, and beholding the 
mysteries of a clime far superior to our own. 

We could remain here for hours longer, 
but a glance at the watch reminds us that it 
is time to leave these beautiful scenes, and 
seek repose in our berths. This we do, yet 
only to see again in our dreams the beauties 
we leave behind, leave undimmed, ever vying 
with the wondrous sea to reflect the glory of 
Him who made them, and ever ready, all 
sparkling and bright, to greet the eye and 
charm the mind of the next nightly voyager 
in the South Atlantic. 
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Lonpon, April 20. 

Tue lists of new publications are quite mea- 
gre, and scarcely present any work of sub- 
stantial interest, with the exception of a few 
to be afterwards mentioned. The spring an- 
nouncements, however, are just made public, 
and hold out the promise of some good books 
to come. A new work by John Stuart Mill 
commands a large circle of readers, and un- 
doubtedly his treatise on Zhe Subjection of 
Women will be eagerly looked for by students 
of one of the most perplexing of social 
problems. Mr. Mill is also the instigator of a 
book now in progress, a new edition of David 
Hume's Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary. 
They will be edited, with annotations and a 
critical account of the text, by F. H. Green 
and T. Grose, both of Baliol College, Oxford, 
and will be followed by a simliar edition of the 
Treatise on Human Nature, an attempt to in- 
troduce the Experimental Method of Reason- 
ing into Moral Subjects, with historical pre- 
faces and annotations, by the same editors. 
Each work will be complete in two yolumes, 
and may be procured separately, while to- 
gether they will form a uniform edition of 
Hume’s Philosophical Works. The Human 
Nature (as the author relates) originally fell 
dead-born from the press without reaching 
“such distinction as even to excite a murmur 
among the zealots.” , Its revival at the present 
day, under distinguished auspices, testifies to 
the enduring vitality of a book of talent, and 
the remarkable impetus lately given to meta- 
‘physical studies in England. Though Mr. 
Mill could not undertake the labor of editing, 
it is hoped he will contribute to the value of 
the work by a dissertation, etc.; but that is 
not yet settled. Habit and Intelligence in 
their Connection with the Laws of Matter 
and Force, a Series of Scientific Essays, by 
Joseph John Murphy, in two volumes 8vo; a 
new translation of the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle, by Robert Williams, of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford ; and Symbolism, or Mind, Matter 
and Language as the Necessary Elements of 
Thinking and Reasoning, by James Haig, are 
also to be looked for immediately. The liter- 
ature of the fine arts will be enriched by 
Albert Durer ; his Life and Works, Containing 
his Journal in the Netherlands, Letters from 
Venice, Poetry, and other Writings, with com- 
plete Catalogues of his Engravings, Pictures, 
Sketches, etc., by William B. Scott, the accom- 
plished author of Hal/-Hour Lectures on the 


Fine Arts, the best manual ever published for 
their introductory study; and Cadore, or Titi- 
an's Country, by Josiah Gilbert, with Numer- 
ous IUustrations, and a Fac-simile of Titian’s 
original Design for his Picture of the Battle of 
Cadore. These, together with a new posthu- 
mous series of Contributions to the Literature 
of Art, from the papersof the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake; a Hand-book of Sculpture, Ancient 
and Modern, with Illustrations ; the comple- 
tion of Messrs, Crowe & Cavalcaselle’s Histo- 
ry of Italian Painting, by the issue of the 
volumes devoted to the Schools of Painting 
in North Italy, in two volumes; and the Cat- 
alogue of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Works, with 
Notices of their present Localities, Owners, etc., 
by Tom Taylor and C. W. Franks, may all be 
looked for during the present season, if there 
is any faith to be placed in publishers. 

In books of travel we shall undoubtedly 
have a record of the progress of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales through the regions 
famous in history and song, from some of the 
distinguished men who have accompanied 
them; but nothing is yet made public on the 
subject. The greatest novelty will be a work 
by one of the three gentlemen members of 
the Alpine Club who, sighing for more moun- 
tains to climb, wildly adventured in the al- 
most unknown regions of the Caucasus, and 
left records of their prowess on the snow peaks 
sacred to the myths of Prometheus. Its title 
is Travels in Bashan and the Central Cau- 
casus, including Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz, 
and a Visit to Ararat and Tabriz, by Douglas 
W. Freshfield, Esq. New editions of an old, 
and of a modern traveler, each among the 
best of their era, may also be looked for; the 
former is Marco Polo, a new English version 
of his Travels, with copious illustrative notes, 
original maps, ete., by Colonel Henry Yule; 
and the latter, the Rev. J. L. Porter, whose 
“ Five Years in Damascus and Researches in 
Palmyra, Lebanon, and the Hauran,” will be 
brought out in a new and popular shape, with 
illustrations. The Ruined Cities of Zulu Land, 
by Colonel Walmsley, has just appeared and 
is exciting attention among ethnologists and 
all who are studying the early history and 
antiquities of the human race, Besides a lively 
and stirring record of adventures common to 
sportsmen in tropical countries, it affords us 
glimpses of vast masses of ruins,—terraces— 
obelisks with colossal carvings—halls, etc., of 
hewn stone, or cut out of the solid rock, regard- 
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ed by the natives with mysterious awe, and se- 
cluded from strangers under the apprehension 
that no rain will fall for three years if these sa- 
cred precincts areintrudedon, It is said, in- 
deed, that these mighty works are sufficient to 
prove the existence of an ancient civilization 
in the heart of Africa,junknown and unrecorded 
alike in its existence and its disappearance. 
The analogies between some of the modern 
South African tribes and the ancient people of 
Egypt have already struck many observers,and 
it will be matter of the highest interest if these 
new discoveries afford a historical basis for a 
connection between thetwo. The subject leads 
one to notice that, in all human probability, the 
question of the interpretation of famous rock 
inscriptions near Mount Sinai is at last satis- 
factorily settled. Better opportunities than 
had formerly been at the command of casual 
travelers were enjoyed by Captain Palmer, a 
member of the expedition now employed in 
making a complete and exhaustive survey of 
the physical features and condition of the 
Sinaitic region, His collection of transcripts 
from Wady Mukatteb and other localities 
exceeds 1,500 in number, and he was 
much aided in the study of their meaning 
by finding several undoubted bilingual in- 
scriptions where the Greek and Sinaitic 
characters occur together and express the 
same meaning. The result of four months’ 
steady devotion to this object has given a com- 
plete alphabet of the latter, so that Captain 
Palmer can read and interpret any of the in- 
scriptions with ease. Both the alphabet and 
language must have been employed by a late 
Semitic people—* in all probability a commer- 
cial community who inhabited, or at least col- 
onized, the Peninsula for the first few centuries 
of the Christian Era.” That many of the writ- 
ers were Christians is proved by the numerous 
Christian signs used by them ; but it ig equally 
clear, from internal evidence, that a large pro- 
portion of them were Pagans. It is interest- 
ing to note that Captain Palmer's researches 
were pursued without the knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Beers’ studies, though they mainly cor- 
roborate each other, and he bears testimony to 
the Professor’s acuteness ard penetration. In 
historical literature, we have promised The 
Roman History of Dr. Wilhelm Ihne, trans- 
lated from the original German by the author, 
vol. 1, “From the Founding of Rome to the 
First Punic War;” A History of the Norman 
Kings of England, drawn from a New Colla- 
tion of the Contemporary Chronicles, by Thom- 
as Cobbe; and what will surely prove an in- 
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teresting addition to our knowledge of the 
Commonwealth times, a book entitled The 
Lady of Lathom. It consists of the newly dis- 
covered correspondence kept up by the famous 
Countess of Derby, of “ Peveril of the Peak” 
notoriety, with her family, the noble house of 
La Tremonille in France, during the rebellion, 
and now edited, with a memoir of her life, by 
Madame de Witt, the daughter of Guizot. In 
literature proper is announced The Life and 
Correspondence of Mary Russell Mitford ; aud 
a book that will form a real belles lettres-treat, 
The Works in Prose and Verse of the Right Hon. 
John Hookham Frére, edited by his nephew, 
Sir Bartle Frére, late Governor of Bombay. It 
will form two volumes 8vo, with two five por- 
traits, Probably no scholar stood so high in 
the judgment of the judicious few, and was so 
little known to ordinary readers as Mr. Frére. 
This was partly owing to the fact that his life 
was passed mostly abroad, and his writings 
were the mere recreations of an elegant scholar 
who never courted publicity and was inclined 
to the enjoyment of learned leisure by the sen- 
sitiveness and delicacy of his tastes. The col- 
lection will comprise the “ Whistlecraft” poem 
on King Arthur and his Knights (the model 
of Lord Byron’s “Beppo” in versification, 
etc.); Mr, Frére’s contributions to the Anti- 
jacobin, where it is now proved he wrote every- 
thing that has lived in remembrance; the fa- 
mous translations from the Spanish poem of 
The Cid, with large unpublished additions; 
the privately printed translations from Aris- 
tophanes, and the famous article in the Quar- 
terly Review on Mitcbell’s Translation of that 
author—the only article he ever wrote, because 
he would not submit to the power assumed by 
the editor (Wm, Gifford) of interpolating and 
garbling accepted communications, and from 
this cause he lost the services of probably 
the most valuable writer for his purposes 
living. In poetry the only books of conse- 
quence announced are a new volume by Jean 
Ingelow, Mopsa the Fairy, and a translation 
of the Icelandic Greetter’s Saga, The Story of 
Gretter the Strong, by William Morris, whose 
Earthly Paradise raised him at one bound to 
the highest rank of contemporary poets, Some 
day the world will see an edition of The Earth- 
ly Paradise unique in the annals of illustrated 
literature. A distinguished Pre-Raphaelite 
artist, Mr. Burne Jones, bas made a very ex- 
tensive series of drawings for the poem (over 
300) to be cut on wood and inserted in the 
text after the manner of the ancient illumina- 
tions. It is intended that the edition shall be 
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in small folio, and probably each story will 
first be published separately. Mr. Morris’ last 
work, however, assumes a more tangible shape 
than mere paper and print, and must be sought 
for at the South Kensington Museum, where 
the ornamentation of the new rooms is com- 
mitted to the charge of eminent decorative 
artists; and Messrs. Morris, Marshall & Co. 
(the firm headed by the poet) have nearly com- 
pleted one of the apartments devoted to “re- 
freshments.” It is severely medieval (not 
ecclesiastic) in style, with windows in stained 
glass (Mr. Morris’ forte). The upper wall sur- 
face is covered with a conventional design of 
olive branches and fruit in low relief, and the 
lower is wainscoted to about the height of six 
feet. Great richness is obtained by the inser- 
tion in this wainscoting of a series of panels 
of figures in colors on a gold ground, having 
the effect of a continuous frieze around the 
apartment, and the whole impression on the 
eye will be novel and striking. I give these 
particulars, because I know in the Unitea 
States Mr. Morris has thousands of admirers 
as a poet who are interested in all that relates 
to him, and because they exemplify the sim- 
ultaneous cultivation of the intellectual and 
the material faculties and pursuits in one per- 
son, a thing too much overlooked in America, 
where such a union should naturally be most 
readily found. 

In theological literature, the fashion of pub- 
lishing volumes composed of contributions from 
different authors, originally brought into vogue 
by the famous “ Essays and Reviews,” has ta- 
ken deep root. Following the example set 
by the High Church, the Low Church, and the 
No Church parties, the Congregationalists or 
Independents (as they are generally called in 
England) have issued a volume, Religious Re- 
publics, six Essays on Congregationalism, its 
Polity, External and Internal Relations, Zs- 
thetics, etc., by some of the most eminent men 
—both ministers and laymen of the denomi- 
nation. A new volume is also announced by 
the standard orthodox party, The Anglican 
Church, its Principles and Present Position— 
a series of essays by Bishop Ellicott, Dean 
Hook, Dr. Irons, Professor Montagu Burrows, 
ete. Rev. Mr. Liddon’s Occasional Sermons 
are still in preparation, The services under 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral (a measure 
for utilizing what was mere waste space of 
that noblest of Protestant churches, introduced 
by the late Dean Milman) were recently 
brought to a conclusion for the season, and the 
last sermon was preached by Mr. Liddon, He 


is comparatively unknown, personally, in Lon- 
don; but for a full hour and a half he arrested 
the attention of the most miscellaneous possi 

ble of audiences, a proof that his sermons 
“tell” as much in the delivery as when sub- 
mitted to paper and print. A most valuable 
book has recently been rendered more acces- 
sible in price to students, Zhe Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature, known from its first pro- 
jector as “ Kitio’s,” but in its present enlarged 
form, in three massive volumes, edited by Dr. 
Wm. Lindsay Alexander, in every respect an 
improvement on its original. By many com- 
petent judges it is preferred to Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, as the articles exhibit in their treat- 
ment a more uniform and reverential spirit, 
worthy of the best days of the Scottish Church. 
A more recent book, probably destined to ex- 
cite controversy, is Z’he Jesus of History, 
published anonymously, in an octavo volume. 
In speaking of questions to be decided, where 
the evidence is neither voluminous nor recon- 
dite, (as the dat® of the composition of the Gos- 
pel, etc.) the author says: ‘‘In such matters 
an Englishman, who bas had some experience 
of men and things, may perhaps be as well 
qualified to judge as a German profeseor or di- 
vine.” This description, however inadequate, 
is applicable to the writer, who is known (pri- 
vately) to be a lawyer of great eminence, now 
on the judicial bench. His aim is to exhibit 
the teaching of Jesus, as it was understood by 
those to whom it was addressed, and to en- 
deavor to depict him from the point of view 
of his contemporaries. A second part of Dr. 
Pusey’s Hirenicon is nearly ready. It will com- 
prise Letters to the Rev. J. H. Newman on the 
Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, ete, Al- 
lied both to theology and history is a work (the 
first English one of any authority) on The Cat- 
acombs of Rome. : It will be a condensation of 
the gre&t work of De Rossi, by Dr. Northcote 
and the Rev. W. B. Brownlow, with the co- 
operation of the author. It will comprise nu- 
merous plates, colored illustrations, and an 
atlas of plans, all executed in Rome, under 
the superintendence of the Pope, expressly for 
this edition. 

In old English literature, a beautiful edition 
of the Elizabethan dramatist, John Ford, is the 
last work of the veteran scholar the Rev. Al- 
exander Dyce. For a long time Gifford’s edi- 
tion of Ford’s works has commanded a very 
high price, and has passed for a sort of model 
edition of an old English classic. Mr. Dyce’s 
more accurate researches have proved it to be 
swarming with faults, and utterly unworthy 
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of its reputation; so that this new impression 
is the first really accurate and trustworthy one 
that has ever been given of the dramatist. It 
forms 3 vols. post 8vo. The “large paper” 
copy, especially, is an elegant book. The num- 
ber printed of both large and small paper is 
very limited, and both are sure to rise in price. 
A new edition of Robert Herrick’s poetical 
works has also peculiar claims to notice. It 
has been carefully edited by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, 
and, besides the “ Hesperides,” “ Noble Num- 
bers,” etc., coutained in former editions, com- 
prises many poems now first collected from 
MSS. or from the poetical miscellanies of the 
day. Noold English poet has been so fre- 
quently republished as Herrick; but it is no- 
ticeable that all the editions go reguiarly out 
of print, so that it would seem his works are 
really read and enjoyed, instead of being re- 
garded (as many old books are) as mere curi- 
osities. The scarce Arte of English Poetrie, 
by George Puttenham, 1589, is the last of 
Prof. Arber’s excellent series of English re- 
prints. 

In the industrial arts must be mentioned 
some important books, as The Elasticity and 
Tensile Strength of Iron and Steel, by Knut 
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Styffe, of Stockholm, translated by Chester P, 
Sandberg, who is known in the United States 
as aman of science. The Industries of Scot- 
land, their Rise, Progress, and Present Posi- 
tion, by David Bremner ; the processes of man- 
ufacture founded on the best and most recent 
information being described mainly from ac- 
tual observation; and a new enlarged edition 
(the third) of Jron ; its History, Properties, and 
Processes of Manufacture, by William Fairbairn, 
C.E. There is no space left to speak of Leck- 
ey’s History of European Morals, \ately pub- 
lished. It sells rapidly and steadily, but will 
scarcely deepen the impression made by the 
author’s first book, The History of Rationalism, 
His defence of the doctrine of a Moral Sense, 
in opposition to the prevalent Benthamite the- 
ory, is not considered satisfactory. Mr. Leck- 
ey's attitude towards Christianity is neutral. 
So far from regarding its triumph as excep- 
tional or inexplicable, he considers “that never 
before was a religious transformation so mani- 
festly inevitable.” Mr. Leckey is an admira- 
ble writer, and his book shows varied and ex- 
tensive reading, particularly among French 
authors, but it is wanting in weight, convic- 
tion, and original research. 


LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


The Malay Archipelago ; the Land of the Orang-Utan 
and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace. Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 638. 


In our issue for April we noticed a highly 
interesting volume from the pen of Professor 
Bickmore, of Madison University, entitled 
“Travels in the East Indian Archipelago.” We 
have now another stately work on the same 
region, by an English writer already favorably 
known as anaturalist and author. Mr. Wal- 
lace’s researches in South America, where 
he spent a considerable period as the asso- 
ciate of Mr. Bates, and which resulted in the 
production of “ Travels on the Amazon and 
Rio Negro,” and “ Palm Trees of the Ama- 
zon,” were a fitting preparation for his visit 
to the Eastern Archipelago, where he spent 
eight years, closing in the spring of 1862. 
The six years which have elapsed since his 
return have been profitably spent in arrang- 
ing and describing the most important 
groups of specimens which he collected and 
sent home, and in working out some of the 
more interesting problems of variation and 
geographical distribution, of which he had 
only glimpses while collecting them. Mr. 


Wallace belongs to the Darwin school of 
naturalists, to whom the book is dedicated. 
No man could have been more industrious 
than he, for he sent home more than 125,000 
specimens of natural history, among which 


were nearly 3,000 bird-skins, of about 1,000 
species. One of the main objects of the 
author’s researches was the beautiful bird 
of paradise, which he found in great variety, 
and of which manifold beautiful illustrations 
are given. He succeeded in bringing several 
live specimens of them to Englaud. He takes 
a favorable view of the influence of the Dutch 
Government on these remote colonies. 

The work covers a much wider field of 
investigation than Professor Bickmore’s— 
too wide, indeed, to do justice to the subject. 
It is little more than a sketch—accurate as 
far as it goes, but far from being exhaustive 
or complete. The narrative and descriptive 
portions, written mostly on the spot, are 
lively and highly interesting. The chapters 
on natural history are exceedingly valuable, 
though his generalizations are too sweeping, 
embracing the whole range of animated na- 
ture, including man, as well as the geologi- 
cal structure and phenomena of this great 
volcanic regiqgn. The illustrations, which 
are profusely scattered through the volume 
and give it additional value, were made from 
the author's own sketches, from photo- 
graphs, or from specimens which he brought 
home with him. On the whole it is a highly 
creditable performance, and the scientific in- 
terest which it has called forth in Great Bri- 
tain will be reproduced here. 
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Realities of Irish Life. By W. Stewart Trench. 
— Brothers. Handy Volume Series. pp. 


This work has been received with signal 
favor in England, where, notwithstanding its 
high price, it has met with a large sale. The 
American edition is exceedingly neat, and at 
the same time moderate in price. Mr. Trench 
enjoyed peculiar facilities for forming an 
intelligent and correct judgment of the 
Irish people, and he here gives bold and 
fearless utterance to his opinion. The re- 
cord is not at all a flattering one. It sad- 
dens the heart to read it. The condition of 
Ireland, according to his showing, is a wretch- 
ed and pitiful one in the extreme. It will 
need much besides the Church Disestablish- 
ment reform to mend it. It is radically 
wrong, and nothing but a radical change— 
political, social, and religious—can ever re- 
deem this unhappy kingdom from the thral- 
dom which has so long oppressed her. 
Woman in Prison. By Caroline H. Woods. Hurd 

& Houghton. 12mo, pp. 193. 

This volume introduces us to a city peni- 
tentiary, of which the author was matron, 
the office and work of which she sought and 
performed from the sole impulse of Chris- 
tian duty. It is a simple record of her ex- 
perience and observation while in the insti- 
tution, Graphically does she describe her 
round of duties in this novel position, and 
the influence of kindness and love over the 
wretched inmatesgf the prison. It will in- 
terest those who take an interest in prison 
life and prison discipline. Itis not without 
its suggestion’ also,, Who among our Chris- 
tian women of leitire and means will seek 
and honor a similar mission? In such 
spheres there are more important and bless- 
ed opportunities for woman’s power and 
work than the forum and the ballot-box can 
ever afford her. Her tact, patience, endur- 
ance, and winning sweetness and purity of 
soul fit her, as man is not fitted and never 
can be, to act the part of an angel of mercy 
and consolation in this world of sin and 
suffering. 

The True Woman. By Rev. J. D. Fulton. Lee & 

Shepard. i6mo, pp. 264. 

This book has the genuine ring. Its 
ideal of woman is that of the Scriptures— 
that which grows out of the fundamental 
laws of her being—and not the ideal of mo- 
dern society or of the clamorous reformers of 
the day. A shallow and conceited philoso- 
phy, and a false public sentiment, may as- 
sail this ideal, and seek to change it; but 
there it is, as God made it in the beginning, 
and has perpetuated it during six thousand 
years in the imperishable record, and in his 
providential government ; and man can never 
improve upon it. The law defining woman’s 
sphere is a fixed and fundamentai one, and 
until you can destroy the law of sex, and 
radically change woman’s nature and the 
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whole family constitution, as God ordained 
them, you can never modify or abrogate that 
law. The whole tendency of the present 
movement in behalf of Woman’s Rights, (we 
use the term in its technical sense) is to con- 
travene the law of sex, the law of diverse yet 
supplemental constitution and sphere of 
power and duty. To make a man of wo- 
man, is to mar God's handiwork—to attempt 
the impossible—to rob woman of her peculiar 
character and greatest charm. To put her 
in man’s sphere and devolve upon her man’s 
duties is to take oy the sceptre of her 
magic power, destroy her womanly delicacy 
of perception and feeling, and sweetness 
and purity of character, to annihilete the 
sentiment of chivalry in man, which now 
operates 80 powerfully in her favor, and to 
destroy, in fact, that respect and reverence 
and regard for woman as woman, which lies 
at the foundation of love and all the social 
affections. 

We agree, therefore, with the author of 
this volume, that to attempt to invest woman 
with man’s prerogatives—to give her the 
ballot, introduce her to the forum and the 
pulpit, and into the political arena—is infi- 
delity to the ordination and word of God, 
and infidelity to woman herself. 

He confines himself to the Scripture ar- 
gument, and reasons sensibly and forcibly, 
to show that these modern notions concern- 
ing woman derive no support from the Word 
of God. In woman as God made her, we 
have the true ideal. Her mission is clearly 
defined in the word “ help-meet,” which he 
applied to her, as defining her special sphere, 
when he gave her to Adam. She is in every 
respect the equal, and yet the complement 
of man; unlike in qualities of body and 
mind, and yet the two conjoined making a 
harmonious and complete one ; each person- 
ally independent, and yet socially mutually 
dependent; each fitted for and assigned toa 
special sphere, and yet neither accomplishing 
the highest end of their being singly and 
alone, but only when the sphere of each is 
properly filled, and the special work of each 
supplements and joins on to the other. 

This is God’s philosophy, and it is as legi- 
bly written on man’s and woman’s nature— 
alike in origin and yet so diverse in proper- 
ties and in the purpose of the Creator—as 
it is in the Scriptures, and in the great book 
of providential and human development. We 
may find fault with it and resist it; but it 
will stand, we suspect, while the race en- 
dures. [Irreligion and infidelity, a sickly 
sentimentalism, and the spirit of “ progress,” 
falsely so-called, may clamor and. battle, but 
“God reigns, and let the earth rejoice!” 
Woman is yet to attain to her highest devel- 
opment under the dispensation of a divine 
Saviour’s love and redemptive agency; but 
it will not be man-ward but Christ-ward ; 
not in the way of political enfranchisement 
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and achievement, but of social and moral 
regeneration; not on the fields of social phi- 
losophy and public strife and turmoil, but 
amidst the sanctities of home, as an intelligent, 
earnest, right-minded wife, mother, sister, ra- 
diating her peculiar sphere with the love 
and irresistible influence of a true and noble 
womanhood, and making life, not a pastime, 
or a servitude, or an aimless and misspent 
thing, but a scene of tireless and joyful ac- 
tivities, full of Christ-like ministries in behalf 
of a world so constantly and greatly needing 
them. Without agreeing with all the au- 
thor’s views, we cordially commend his work 
as a valuable and timely contribution towards 
the settlement of one of the greatest social 
problems of the day. 

Tribune Essays, By Charles T. Congdon. With an 
Introduction by Horace Greeley. J. 8. Redfield. 
12mo, pp. 406. 

This volume is made up of leading editorial 
articles contributed to the New York Tribune 
from 1857 to 1863. They form a part of the 
political and social history of the times, and 
exerted, beyond doubt, considerable influence 
in producing the wonderful change of public 
sentiment which this country has undergone, 
in regard to Slavery in particular, The arti- 
cles, for the most part, are ably written— 
terse, pungent, at times satirical and exasper- 
ating in the highest degree. While they lose 
much of the interest imparted to them by the 
oceasion which drew them out, they will still 
be read with a relish. 

The Tennesseean in Persia and Koordistan, being 
Scenes and Incidents in the Life of Samuel Audley 
Rhea, By Rev. Dwight W. Marsh, Presbyterian 
Publication Committee. 12mo, pp. 381. 

The subject of this sketch was one of the 
most gifted and devoted missionaries which 
the American Board has ever sent to the hea- 
then world, and who was cut off in the midst 
of his noble labors at the early age of thirty- 
eight years. His memory is to-day precious 
among the Nestorians, for whose salvation he 
toiled so earnestly, and offered his life a will- 
ing sacrifice. His friend and fellow-laborer 
here sketches his short but deeply-interesting 
career, and details many thrilling incidents 
connected with missionary life in the Hast. 
The style of the author is quite too ambitious, 
and at times extravagant; still the book is one 
of great interest. The numerous illustrations 
add much to the value of it. 

Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the 
Book of Psalms. By Albert Barnes, Vols. IL. ITI. 
Harper & Brothers. 

These volumes complete the venerable 
author’s labors as a commentator on the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. They are a fitting close to 
his important and eminently useful work in 
this field, extending over a period of more 
than forty years. The early hours of the 
day have been consecrated to it, and he has 
wrought on patiently, faithfully, prayerfully, 
till at the evening-time of a long life he finds 
his work accomplished, and he lays down his 
pen with a “Hallelujah,” With fitting and 
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touching words does he allude to the com- 

pletion of his work : 

“T cannot close this work without emotion. 
I cannot lay down my pen at the end of this 
long task without feeling that with me the 
work of life is nearly over. Yet I could 
close it at no better place than in finishing 
the exposition of Ais book ; and the language 
with which the Book of Psalms itself closes 
seems to me to be eminently appropriate to 
all that I have experienced. All that is past, 
all in the prospect of what is to come, calls 
for a long, a joyful, a triumphant HALLE- 
LUJAH.” 

His ‘ Notes” will live while the English 
language lives. They are a monument to his 
learning, piety, and love for the Word of God, 
that time will never destroy. Sold by the 
million on both sides of the ocean, they will 
aid future generations, as they have the 
present, to a better understanding of the 
Scriptures. And we suspect this last work 
of Mr. Barnes will prove his best. The 
Psalms are characterized by a profound and 
varied Christian experience, and a heartfelt 
and mature personal experience of the life 
of God in the soul is a first requisite for in- 
terpreting them. The deep piety, the thor- 
oughly evangelical spirit, and the mature 
Christian life of the author, added to his 
learning and life labors, pre-eminently qualify 
him for this his last labor of love. 

The Sunday-School Manual. By Edward Eggleston. 
Chicago. Adams, Blackmer & Lyon. 

The author of this little work is editor of 
the National Sunday-school Teacher, one of 
the best conducted and most useful of our 
Sunday-school papers. The author’s views 
commend themselves as judicious, fitting, 
and practical. He is an enthusiast in the 
cause, but his enthusiasm is a consecrated 
one, and a sound judgment governs it. What 
he says in regard to Sunday-school literature, 
singing, and making a show of the children, 
ete., is all true, and we commend it to our 
readers, as we do this whole manual, wishing 
it might find its way into the hands of every 
teacher. 

Juliette; or, Now and Forever. By Mrs. Madeline 
Leslie. Lee & Shepard. 12mo, pp. 416. 

This book, is not remarkable for literary 
merit, but 1 possesses in an eminent degree 
what too much of the fictitious literature of 
the day totally lacks—a high moral tone, 
and makes a salutary religious impression. 
It will benefit and vot injure the one who 
reads it. 

Tommy Try, and what he did inScience. By Charles 
Ottley Grocm Napier. With Forty-six Mustrations, 
engraved by J. D. Cooper, and others, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 12mo, pp. 303. 

This beautiful volume belongs to a class of 
books which we are happy to know is 
rapidly increasing; we mean books on popu- 
lar science, prepared by thoroughly compe- 
tent pens, adapted to the capacities of the 
young, and fitted not merely to amuse and 
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interest, but at the same time to instruct 
them in things wonderful and useful. In the 
form of a narrative the learned author, who 
is a naturalist of high reputation, takes the 
reader to various localities and objects of 
scientific interest, and in a familiar way ex- 
plains and describes the thousand curiosities 
and wonders of science in a sensible, intelli- 
gent and charming manner, and at the same 
time illustrating many of them by admirabiy- 
executed drawings. 

The same publishers have added two more 
volumes to the “Globe” Series of the Poets, 
viz., DRYDEN and Herpert. Also Henry 
Kirk White’s Poetical Works and Remains, 
with Life by Robert Southey, to the “ Popu- 
lar” edition of the Standard Poets. 

Little Women; or, Meg, Jo, Berth and Amy. Part 
Second. By Louisa M. Alcott. With Illustrations. 
Roberts Brothers. 16mo, pp. 359. 

Miss Alcott is justly a great favorite with 
young readers, and her “ Little Women,” in 
both its parts, strikes us as one of the best 
of her many productions. It is really a 
charming story, thoroughly natural, fresh 
and full of interest. It will delight and im- 
prove the class to whom it is specially ad- 
dressed. 


The Poetical Works of Charles G. Halpine (Miles 
O'Reilly). With a Biographical Sketch and Ex- 
lanatory Notes. Edu by Robert B. Roosevelt. 
ope & Brothers. 1 pp. 352. 


This is, so far as known, a complete edi- 
tion of the author’s poems not already pub- 
lished in book form. That Halpine was a 
poet of considerable talent none seem: to 
doubt. Most of his poetry is humorous and 
political, sensuous if not sensual, and not a 
little of it amatory and sentimental. Still, 
there are poems of a serious character, like 
his “ Vesper Hymn,” which is beautiful, sol- 
emn, and touching. We give a verse or two: 


“ The evening bells of Sabbath fill 
The dusky silence of the night, 
And through our gathering gloom distill 
Sweet sparkles of immortal light ; 
Such honrs of peace as these requite 
The labors of the weary week ; 
When thus, with souls refreshed and bright, 
Forgiveness of our sins we seek ! 


“Oh! help us, Jesus, to conform 
Our spirits, thoughts, and lives'to thine! 
Beyond this earthly strife and storm, 
Oh! make Thy star of Love to shine! 
When we are sinking in the brine 
Of doubt and care—oh come, that we, 
As Peter did, may safe resign 
Our sinking helplessness to Thee.” 


The Wonders of Optics. By F. Marion. Translated 
from the French and edited by Charles W. Quin, 
F.0.8. Illustrated with seventy engravings on 
wood and a colored Frontispiece. 

Thunder and Lightning. By W. De Fonvielle. Trans- 
lated from the French and edited by T. L. Phip- 
son, Ph.D., F.C.S., ete, IZllustrated with thirty-nine 


engravings on wood. 
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Wonders of Heat. By Achille Cazin. With ninety 
illustrations, many of them full-page, and a colored 
froatispiece. 12mo, 

The above are the titles of the first three 
volumes of the ‘Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders,” from the press of Charles Scribner & 
Co., which we announced in our March number 
as in course of preparation. They are breught 
out in a very neat, compact, and convenient 
form, and must achieve, from their high char- 
acter, popular style, and the number and su- 

riority of their illustrations, a wide popu- 
arity and extensive circulation here, as they 
have in France, where more than one million 
copies of them have been sold. The very 
highest scientific and artistic talent has been 
engaged in their producticn, and yet they are 
written in a style at once popular and enter- 
taining, and adapted to interest the young and 
cultivate a taste for studies of thiskind. We 
have not space to go into particulars, but re- 
fer our readers to what was said in our pre- 
vious issue as to the subjects discussed in 
these volumes, and to the specimens of the 
fine illustrations they coniaiu given in che same 
number. 

The American Educational and Ecclesiastical Alma- 
nac for 1869. By Prof. A. J. Schem. F. Gerhard, 
15 Dey st., New York. 12mo, pp. 118. 

An invaluable work for reference, contain- 
ing the religious statistics of all Christendom, 
carefully prepared and brought down to the 
present time, and a vast amount of other fig- 
ures and matter pertaining to the religious, 
educational, ecclesiastical, and philanthropic 
history of the age, 

A Manual of General History. Being an Outline His- 
tory of the World from the Creation to the Present 
Time. Fully illustrated with Maps. For the use 
of Academies, High-schools and Families. By John 
J. Anderson, M.A. New York: Clark & Maynard. 
12mo, pp. 401. 

He Knew he was Right. By Anthony Trollope. With 
illustrations by Marcus Stone. Papercover. Har- 
per & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 172. 

Memory’s Tribute to Thomas'H, Stockton. By Alex- 
ander Clark. 8. R. Wells. 

The Study of Languages brought back to its True Prin- 
ciples; or, the Art of Thinking in a Foreign Lan- 
ig By C. Marcel. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 


pp. 

The Planet. A Song of a Distant World. By Larry 
Best. 12mo, pp. 161. Cambridge: Printed at the 
Riverside Press. For sale by Hurd & Houghton. 

Letters of a Sentimental Idler, from Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land. By Harry Hare- 
wood Leech. Witha Portrait of the Author, En- 
gravings of Oriental Life, eto. 12mo, pp. 473. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Moral Science. A Compendium of Ethics, By Alex 
ander Bain. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 337. 
How to Read Character: A new illustrated Hand- 
book of Phrenology and Physiognomy, for the use 
of Students and Examiners; with a Descriptive 
Chart for marking, and upwards of 170 engravings. 

8. R. Wells. S8vo, pp. 191. 

That Boy of Norcott’s. By Charles Lever. With il- 
lustrations, Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 73. 

Phineas finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trol- 


lope. Harper & Brothers, 8vo, pp. 235. 

The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tails for the Wise 
and Waggish. A new American edition, with alter- 
ations and additions, D. Appleton & Co. 














